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"  Who  taught  my  infant  steps  to 
Because  she  gave  me  'stick*  at  home? 

My  mother" 


PREFACE 

A  WORD  of  apology  is  needed  in  presenting  this 
trifling  record  of  very  ordinary  doings  for  per- 
usal. I  am  tempted  to  press  in,  though  there 
must  be  many  angels  fearing  to  tread,  for  two 
reasons.  Firstly,  because  I  am  always  blundering 
up  against  the  impression  in  the  outer  world  that 
,,  a  schoolmaster  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  an  auto- 
matic machine  and  an  iceberg,  and  I  could  wish 
to  prove  in  these  pages  that  the  idea  is  false. 
And  secondly,  because  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  record  of  the  doings  of  ordinary  men  on 
ordinary  holidays,  and  it  would  often  have  been 
a  convenience  to  me  to  be  able  to  pick  up  some 
such  record  as  this,  when  I  was  trying  to  make 
up  my  mind  whither  to  turn  my  steps  for  a  little 
rest  and  pleasure.  Whatever  be  our  faults  in 
the  way  of  presumption,  I  trust  that  we  shall  be 
found  to  speak  the  truth  by  any  who  may  be 
persuaded  to  follow  in  our  tracks. 

G.  M.  A.  H. 

CULVERLEA, 
WINCHESTER. 
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OUR   SHOOT 

IT  is  a  modest  little  affair  this  shoot  of  ours. 
No  broad  acres  of  woodland,  well  stocked  with 
hand-reared  pheasants,  with  a  fine  stretch  of 
plough-land,  turnips,  and  stubble  for  a  day's 
partridge  driving.  We — that  is,  three  colleagues 
and  myself — sought  it  out  in  weariness  of  the 
everlasting  presence  of  boy.  We  don't  ac- 
knowledge that  as  our  reason  in  public.  We 
say  that  a  few  hours  torn  away  from  the  engros- 
sing business  of  our  lives  sends  us  back  fresher 
and  better  able  to  grapple  with  the  varied  prob- 
lems that  meet  us  daily  on  every  side.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  the  excuse  has  even  a 
basis  of  truth.  I  fancy  at  times,  when  I  come 
in  pleasantly  tired  after  an  autumn  afternoon 
with  an  odd  assortment  of  game,  that  the  chains 
rub  a  trifle  on  the  old  places  that  I  had  begun  to 
fancy  callous.  No  !  this  is  not  a  hideous  con- 
fession of  unfitness  and  incompetency,  though 
it  is  made  with  a  certain  amount  of  seriousness. 
The  chains  do  rub  a  bit  sometimes,  and  perhaps 
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a  trifle  worse  after  a  holiday  and  a  change  of 
environment — they  rub  every  one,  and  not  only 
the  schoolmaster.  I  hope  every  one's  chains 
have  as  many  golden  links  as  mine.  And  I  am 
a  better  preceptor  of  youth  for  my  days  "  off 
duty."  And  we  did  take  the  shoot  because  we 
were  weary  of  "  boy."  And  I  don't  care  whether 
these  statements  harmonise  or  not.  I  am  not 
inviting  you  into  my  confidence  to  talk  of  duty. 
I  shall  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  mark  of  the 
beast  is  not  on  me  after  all. 

I  can't  very  well  describe  ourselves,  beyond  the 
fact  that  we  differ  in  size  and  character.  We  are 
all  luckily  still  on  the  stage,  though  we  have  all 
been  at  times  rather  in  the  line  of  fire  of  the 
others.  But  I  don't  think  that  the  others  would 
care  to  read  my  views  on  the  straightness  of  their 
shooting,  any  more  than  I  should  care  to  read 
their  views  on  mine.  We  all  of  us  miss  at  times. 
You  must  be  content  with  that  confession.  We 
are  a  harmonious  quartette — for  schoolmasters. 
If  you  had  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  make 
our  fifth  gun— there  isn't  room  for  five,  but  one 
of  us  would  walk  behind  the  beaters — you  might 
think  our  language  to  one  another  impolite. 
That  is  only  reaction,  and  done  on  principle. 
We  have  to  be  so  very  civil  and  measured  in 
our  daily  utterances  (you  mayn't  call  even  a  boy 
"-a  blooming  fool "),  that  it  is  part  of  the  treat 
to  give  fairly  free  vent  to  our  feelings  when  an 
easy  shot  is  missed  by  our  next-door  gun,  or 
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when  he  brutally  massacres  a  nice  easy  shot 
which  would  have  made  a  fine  sporting  one  for 
ourselves,  or  when  he  thinks  our  brown  gaiters  to 
be  a  rabbit,  and  we  are  only  just  in  time  to  urge 
the  truth  upon  him.  Mind  you  !  you  are  not  to 
picture  us  as  a  disorderly  rabble,  firing  promiscu- 
ously like  a  lot  of  farmers  turned  into  cover  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  as  a  treat,  to  shoot  rabbits 
and  dogs  and  one  another.  I  did  once  take  part 
in  such  a  shoot,  but  I  only  stayed  a  very  short 
half-hour,  and  was  lucky  to  escape  even  after  that 
short  baptism  of  fire.  No,  my  friend.  We 
begin  well,  in  the  sedate  manner  which  so  befits 
schoolmasters.  We  quote  Greek  texts  which 
seem  to  bear  on  the  subject ;  we  leave  birds  that 
are  obviously  going  to  be  nice  shots  for  another 
gun ;  we  abstain  from  shooting  unless  we  can  see 
a  clear  sky-line.  In  a  word,  we  know  our  rules, 
and  if  you  met  us  at  a  civilised  and  well-ordered 
shoot,  I  trust  that  nothing  in  our  language  or 
behaviour  would  strike  you  as  eccentric  or  savour- 
ing of  the  barbarian.  But  as  the  afternoon  wears 
on  the  influence  of  our  surroundings  begins  to 
corrupt  us.  We  gradually  realise  that  there  are 
no  boys  about,  that  the  covert-side  is  not  the 
class-room,  that  there  is  no  one  to  criticise. 
Then  comes  a  kind  of  demon  of  reaction,  a 
protesting  kind  of  fiend,  who  whispers,  "  Why 
this  sobriety  of  demeanour ;  away  with  rules, 
made  but  to  be  broken  ;  conspuez  les  convenances  ! 
Fashoda ! "  and  then  a  pheasant  is  sure  to  get  up 
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under  your  feet,  and  under  the  seductive  influence 
of  this  spirit  of  rebellion  you  put  up  your  gun 
and  plough  long  furrows  along  his  resplendent 
back.  And  if  you  catch  a  reproachful  glance 
from  your  next-door  neighbour,  you  only  shout, 
"Shut  up,  you  fool!  You'd  have  missed  him." 
And  so  the  game  begins.  Of  course  I  am  only 
writing  subjectively  (what  a  blessed  and  magis- 
terial word  !).  I  should  never  dream  of  imputing 
such  behaviour  to  my  orderly  colleagues.  But  I 
do  wish  to  emphasise  the  sort  of  joy  that  steals 
over  the  boy-ridden  man  when  he  finds  himself 
for  half  a  day  turned  loose  on  the  grass  with  the 
harness  off.  I  always  declare  that  no  one  enjoys 
his  holidays  as  much  as  a  member  of  my  trade, 
but  the  only  answer  that  I  get  is,  "  Well !  you 
ought  to  know  ;  you  get  enough  of  them,"  which 
always  introduces  a  new  element  into  the  dis- 
cussion. I  hate  a  man  who  takes  an  innocent 
statement  and  tries  to  turn  facetious  over  it.  It 
nearly  always  ends  in  a  quarrel. 

I  seem  to  digress.  I  was  saying  that  we  are 
not  such  a  riotous  crew  as  I  seem  to  paint  us. 
As  the  poet  says : 

"I  broider  truth  with  phantasy  of  fiction 
In  golden  threads  of  purity  of  diction." 

I'm  not  quite  sure  about  the  "  purity  of  diction." 
I  should  like  a  candid  opinion.  Candid,  that  is, 
provided  the  opinion  be  in  my  favour.  If  not, 
pray  dissemble. 
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If  we  seem  to  some  to  carry  the  reins  rather 
loose,  I  can  only  plead  the  surroundings.  Our 
dog,  for  instance,  leads  us  astray.  Men  some- 
times say  that  a  dog  is  what  his  master  makes 
him.  I  deny  it.  We  are  what  that  dog  makes 
us.  I  would  gladly  tell  you  his  name.  But  we 
all  of  us  call  him  differently,  and  each  of  the 
beaters  have  their  own  name  for  him  too.  We 
bought  him  nameless.  We  began  by  hiring  one. 
But  our  head  keeper,  getting  an  offer  of  three 
pounds  for  him  from  some  miserable  alien,  and 
knowing  that  he  could  square  the  owner  for 
thirty  shillings,  carried  out  the  transaction,  and 
we  arrived  one  afternoon  to  find  ourselves  dogless. 
It  may  strike  some  of  you  as  a  rather  abnormal 
and  irregular  state  of  affairs.  You  feel  certain 
that  you  would  know  what  to  say  if  you  arrived 
and  found  that  your  pet  retriever  had  been  sold. 
We  also  knew  and  said  it.  But  it  was  not  much 
use.  You  can't  ruffle  a  comparatively  elderly 
Hampshireman,  who  regards  you  all  as  a  pack  of 
boys.  There  are  no  latent  fires  in  Hampshire. 
The  dialect  ensures  that.  You  cannot  be  angry 
and  answer  back  in  that  placid  speech ;  it  is  out 
of  the  question.  And  besides,  he  couldn't  see 
that  he  had  done  anything  wrong.  The  only 
luminous  fact  was  that  he  had  cleared  thirty 
shillings.  "  At  least  you  might  have  let  us 
know,"  we  cried  in  despair.  And  his  reply, 
"  Well,  praps  I  might,"  with  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion and  a  scratch  of  the  head,  though  not 
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very  conclusive  to  our  angry  minds,  seemed  so 
obviously  to  him  to  close  the  discussion,  that  we 
had  to  resign  ourselves.  We  could  not  dismiss 
him  possibly ;  he  is  a  good  and  worthy  old  man, 
almost  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  village,  who 
could  pretty  well  make  the  place  too  hot  for 
us  if  we  did  manage  to  dig  down  to  a  mine  of 
hostility  beneath  the  surface  chalk. 

So  we  got  Bob  alias  Prince  alias  Noble  (the 
rest  of  his  names  would  about  complete  the 
chapter),  and  a  noble  animal  he  is.  Rather 
handsome,  very  obstinate,  totally  uneducated  in 
the  higher  branches  of  his  art,  and  very  stout. 
Like  most  of  us,  he  has  his  peculiarities.  When 
you  are  going  to  beat  a  strip  of  plantation  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  forward  guns  should 
get  there  before  the  beaters  and  Bob  are  admitted. 
The  two  flanking  guns  also  have  a  very  lively 
time.  Sometimes  their  place  is  twenty  yards 
ahead  of  the  beaters,  sometimes  twenty  yards 
behind.  You  will  perhaps  observe  that  I  have 
refrained  from  talking  of  the  line  of  beaters. 
But  I  must  not  digress.  The  beaters  will  require 
a  special  notice. 

Let  us  imagine  the  two  forward  guns  in  place, 
though  rather  out  of  breath  and  anxious  for  a 
moment's  rest,  and  the  flanking  guns  alert  and 
ready  to  run  forwards  or  backwards.  "  Forward  " 
is  the  cry,  and  in  goes  Bob.  It  is  rash  to  predict 
his  movements.  Most  often  he  rushes  like  a 
whirlwind  to  the  far  end  and  back  again  before 
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he  commences  serious  operations.  If  he  moves 
nothing  in  this  preliminary  canter  (and  our 
pheasants  are  beginning  to  know  him  and  sit 
tight),  things  go  fairly  well.  But  sometimes  he 
puts  out  a  bird.  You  must  kill  it.  Directly  a 
gun  is  fired  out  comes  Bob  and  gazes  wildly 
round.  If  he  sees  the  dead  bird  he  prances  up 
to  it,  and  after  a  joyous  gambol  or  two  carries  it 
off  to  his  recognised  master  in  cover  fairly  quietly. 
But  if  you  have  ventured  to  miss,  he  ranges  the 
whole  field,  midst  frantic  shouts  and  whistles 
from  all  the  beaters.  Then  pheasants  get  out 
in  unexpected  places,  and  if  you  are  watching 
Bob  and  joining  in  the  effort  to  recall  him,  they 
probably  get  off  without  a  shot.  After  some  ten 
minutes  back  comes  the  animal,  rather  blown, 
with  a  look  of  reproach  on  his  face,  and  very 
probably  goes  into  the  wrong  end  of  the  beat  and 
works  it  carefully  backwards  till  he  meets  the 
beaters,  to  the  joy  of  the  forward  guns  and  the 
great  perplexity  of  the  other  two.  All  the  rabbits 
go  back  through  the  beaters  of  course.  No  man 
can  predict  what  the  pheasants  will  do.  How 
some  of  you  would  wring  your  hands  and  weep. 
We  don't.  When  things  happen  in  Hampshire, 
in  the  more  rural  districts  at  any  rate,  you  will 
find  it  more  profitable  to  adapt  yourself  than  to 
make  frantic  efforts  after  alterations.  There  are 
people  who  claim  great  credit  for  Winchester  in 
general  and  Winchester  College  in  particular, 
because  of  the  permanence  and  stability  and 
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immutability  of  their  institutions.  I  don't  person- 
ally allow  any  credit  either  to  town  or  college. 
They  happen  to  be  situated  in  Hampshire,  that  is 
all.  We  have  all  of  us  learnt  this  lesson,  therefore 
we  do  not  weep.  Besides,  we  are  out  for  exercise 
and  amusement.  The  abnormal  and  irregular 
and  unexpected  is  a  relief  after  the  steady  routine 
of  our  daily  life  where  only  the  expected  happens, 
where  every  bird,  so  to  speak,  has  its  place  to 
rise,  and  every  rabbit  its  little  run,  and  all  the 
ranges  are  pegged  out,  so  that  you  know  exactly 
where  to  shoot  and  how  far  in  front.  Oh  !  Bob 
is  a  joy  to  us.  He's  now  for  sale. 

But  Bob  at  the  beginning  of  a  day,  or  half  day, 
is  a  very  different  dog  from  Noble  towards  even- 
ing. As  the  afternoon  draws  in,  flesh  begins  to 
tell.  At  gunfire  a  dejected  animal  crawls  out, 
barely  interested ;  if  there  is  a  corpse  he  may  be 
induced  to  take  it  in  to  some  one — any  one  will 
now  do — or  he  may  drop  it  half-way  and  roll  on 
it.  Now  is  your  time,  if  you  are  at  the  side,  to 
keep  well  behind  the  beaters,  for  Bob  is  trailing 
along  behind,  with  just  enough  energy  to  poke 
his  nose  against  a  squatting  pheasant  here  and 
there.  But  for  pity's  sake  shoot  straight,  as  a 
wounded  bird  is  sure  to  escape.  Appeal  to 
Noble  is  useless ;  he  looks  aimlessly  about  for  a 
moment,  and  then  abandons  the  quest.  Remon- 
strance with  his  master  is  equally  futile.  "  You'd 
oughter  shoot  straight,  and  then  we  could  find 
'em,  sir,  couldn't  we,  Noble  ? "  is  all  the  help 
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you'll  get  in  that  quarter.  So  true  and  so  un- 
answerable. A  handy  repartee  will  always  tell  in 
Hampshire,  and  I'm  living  in  hope  of  finding  a 
neat  rejoinder  to  that  backhander.  Can  any  one 
help  me?  Nothing  brutal,  only  persuasive  and 
conclusive.  I'll  offer  my  share  in  Bob  as  a 
reward.  Good  old  Bob !  many  a  worse  dog 
bears  a  better  character,  as  is  the  way  in  the 
world. 

I  have  alluded  to  our  head  keeper  as  venerated 
and  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  Our  whole 
entourage,  strangely  enough,  is  rather  patriarchal. 
I  know  that  when  you  have  read  this  chapter  the 
general  impression  on  your  mind  will  be  that  of 
frivolity  and  irresponsibility.  I  can't  help  it.  I 
am  striving  to  make  it  otherwise.  Our  head  is 
old  and  venerated  and  venerable,  so  are  we,  so 
are  our  beaters,  so  is  Bob.  And  if  our  words  and 
actions  seem  to  contradict  this  idea,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  one  of  those  unaccountable  contra- 
dictions which  we  so  often  meet  in  the  world, 
explain  them  who  will.  Our  beaters  are  mostly 
venerable  men  of  standing  in  the  village,  author- 
ities on  many  subjects  over  their  beer  in  the 
evening,  able  critics  of  ourselves  and  our  shooting 
no  doubt.  They  criticise  openly  in  the  field 
sometimes.  They  don't  "  venture  to,"  as  I  was 
on  the  point  of  writing.  They  do  it  in  serious 
and  level  tones,  as  those  who  know  what  straight 
shooting  is,  as  elderly  men  in  the  presence  of 
boys.  They  have  fine  voices,  and  use  the 
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Hampshire  dialect  freely.  In  the  beginning  our 
spokesman  delivered  a  harangue :  "  Sticks  only ; 
much  shouting  only  makes  the  birds  squat ;  keep 
in  line,  or  the  birds  find  themselves  trapped  between 
two  beaters  and  break  back."  He  had  a  respect- 
ful audience  ;  they  all  had  sticks.  I  suppose  they 
heard  his  words :  he  has  a  clear  enunciation  from 
much  talk  to  many  boys  in  a  large  class-room. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  rabbit  sowed  the  evil 
seed.  Beaters  must  talk  when  a  rabbit  is  on  the 
move.  Bob  also  promotes  conversation.  Now 
they  all  have  their  own  cries.  One  cries  "  For- 
ward," another  "Mark,"  a  third  "  Over,"  per- 
petually and  unceasingly,  so  that  a  stranger  to  the 
shoot  is  full  of  joyous  expectancy  the  whole  time. 
"  Forward,"  "  Mark,"  "  Over,"  comes  ringing  to 
him  on  the  wind,  and  he  pulls  himself  together 
for  the  shot.  It  cometh  not ;  some  other  lucky 
man  will  be  the  executioner ;  but  there  is  no  echo 
of  gun,  only  "  Forward,"  "  Mark,"  "  Over,"  and 
at  last  he  thinks  that  it  is  either  magic  or  a 
practical  joke.  My  friend,  it  is  neither;  only 
genial  encouragement.  Wait  till  something 
really  happens,  and  then  you'll  recognise  the 
difference.  I  suppose  that  the  row  which  greets 
the  appearance  of  a  rabbit  is  much  the  same  all 
the  world  over.  Even  Punch  once  regarded  it  as 
joke  and  drew  a  picture.  I  have  heard  keepers 
—perfect  pyramids  of  dignity  and  silence — un- 
bend to  exclaim,  with  a  trace  of  excitement  in 
their  voice,  "  Rabbit  up — keep  it  up  on  the  left," 
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men    who    would    never    open    their    lips    for    a 
pheasant,  hardly  even  for  a  woodcock. 

No  mere  words  greet  a  rabbit  on  our  shoot, 
rather  a  howl  of  joy,  as  of  those  who  would  say, 
"Welcome,  old  pal,"  "Look  out,  Bill;  hit  un 
with  your  stick."  And  then  comes  Bob's  joyous 
yelp  as  he  dashes  into  the  fray.  For  Heaven's 
sake  be  careful  how  you  shoot ;  the  beaters- 
good  old  elderly  gentlemen — are  all  over  the 
place.  They  come  out  panting,  but  happy,  in 
odd  corners :  "  Haven't  you  seed  him,  sir  ? " 
then  in  they  go  again  to  pursue  the  mad  chase. 
And  when  he  does  come  out  (only  he  generally 
goes  back)  Bob  is  close  on  his  tail.  We  some- 
times get  a  shot,  but  our  bag  of  rabbits  is  not  a 
large  one.  Thank  goodness !  the  weight  of  it  is 
not  increased  by  any  alien  body.  There  is  rather 
more  sobriety  over  a  pheasant ;  you  can  even  hear 
a  few  articulate  words.  No  "  Mark,"  "Over," 
now.  Rather,  "Look  out,  Mr.  So-and-So," 
"  Mind  your  'ead,  Jimmy." 

The  latter  reference  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Do  they  throw  their  sticks  at  them  in  there  I 
wonder,  or  is  any  one  in  the  habit  of  taking  them 
rather  low  ?  Any  way,  we  had  better  not  inquire 
too  closely.  Let  us  rather  suppose  the  bird 
fairly  out  and  decently  slain,  romped  over  by  the 
irrepressible  Bob,  and  finally  handed  over  by  him 
to  some  one.  The  line  has  got  rather  crooked  in 
the  excitement,  hence  come  exhortations  and,  as 
authority  is  not  over  conspicuous  in  our  affairs 
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(why  should  she  be  ?  we  hate  the  sight  of  the 
jade),  repartee,  and  so  a  crouching  pheasant  is 
walked  over,  and  gets  up  behind  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  line.  Frantic  yells  to  the  two  outside 
guns,  who  double  back  for  all  they  are  worth, 
and  either  get  the  bird  or  don't,  or,  worst  of  all, 
jut  him  down,  a  lusty  runner.  Bob's  incapacity 
is  known  to  all  but  himself.  Back  goes  the 
whole  crowd.  Back  goes  Bob,  but  he  does  not 
get  a  fair  chance,  as  every  man  fancies  himself  on 
a  hot  trail,  and  whistles  and  yells  for  Bob,  Rover, 
Noble,  Prince.  Sometimes  another  bird  gets  up, 
and  perhaps,  alas !  there  is  another  runner,  the 
owner  of  which  feels  constrained  to  go  in  and 
look  for  his  own  bird,  which  he  can  swear  is  a 
"  dead  un."  He  also  wants  Bob  at  last,  as  the 
conviction  dawns  upon  him  that  it  is  not  as  dead 
a  bird  as  he  fancied.  He  wants  Bob,  and  says  so, 
and  continues  to  say  so. 

The  wonder  is  that  we  sometimes  get  both 
birds.  These  old  men  are  almost  as  good  as  a 
dog,  as  any  ordinary  dog  like  Bob.  Their  eye- 
sight is  so  good  that  one  wonders  how  they  ever 
do  walk  over  a  bird,  and  also  where  and  how 
they  learnt  the  art.  "I  seed  un  under  the 
bramble  and  fetched  un  a  knock  with  my  stick," 
is  a  very  consoling  phrase  when  it  means  your 
•runner  brought  to  bag,  or  even  the  other  man's ; 
but  when  one  thinks  over  it,  it  gives  rise  to 
meditation.  Visions  of  stealthy  walks  through 
cover  will  obtrude  themselves.  "  I  seed  un  under 
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a   bramble   and   fetched   un  a  knock   with   my 
stick." 

There  is  the  whole  art  of  village  poaching 
contained  in  that  phrase,  if  you  throw  in  a  few 
rabbit  wires.  But  only  look  at  these  blameless 
old  gentlemen  who  honour  us  by  beating  for  us, 
and  any  idea  of  it  being  a  crime  to  poach  must 
vanish.  Of  course  I  should  feel  vexed  if  I 
thought  that  any  of  my  own  pheasants  went  that 
way.  But  some  one  else's — well !  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  take  a  fair  view  of  things  in  this  world. 
My  own  dogs,  for  instance ;  how  venial  are  their 
slight  lapses  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  They 
chase  an  old  hen,  and  take  a  mouthful  of 
feathers.  " Silly  old  fowl;  she  has  no  business 
there ;  any  dog  would  go  for  her."  But  let  us 
see  any  other  dog  go  for  one  of  ours.  "  Nasty 
mongrel ;  ought  to  be  shot ;  can't  think  what 
people  want  to  keep  a  brute  like  that  for." 
Even  Bob  only  has  eccentricities,  rather  amusing 
than  otherwise  ;  but  I  can't  stand  another  man's 
beastly  dog  running  in  and  spoiling  my  shot. 

After  lunch,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  we 
manage  a  whole  day,  is  the  time  when  our  beaters 
really  show  their  idiosyncrasies.  We  lunch  at  a 
farmhouse.  Others  may  have  done  the  same  in 
their  time.  I  claim  no  originality  for  that  state- 
ment. But  I  do  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  a 
farmhouse  with  so  fine  a  wall,  whereon  grew 

"  Mellow  pears  and  plums, 
Unharmed  by  wopses  and  untouched  by  wums." 
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Those,  however,  are  only  for  the  thirsty  guns. 
A  pear  will  console  me  for  many  a  bad  miss.  I 
have  come  in  to  lunch  feeling  that  I  must  give  up 
shooting,  and  all  because  a  silly  pheasant  grew  his 
head  at  the  wrong  end.  Give  me  a  mellow  pear, 
and  I  am  full  of  high  resolves  for  the  afternoon, 
and  wish  there  were  no  such  thing  as  sandwiches 
and  whisky  to  waste  half-an-hour  over.  And 
what  a  pear  does  for  me,  beer  does  for  the  beaters. 
They  trudge  in  weary,  with  their  poor  grey 
beards  combed  by  the  thorns,  their  hats  awry, 
their  coats  often  dripping  with  water ;  conscious, 
probably,  of  many  a  bit  of  thick  stuff  left  un- 
beaten, because  their  arms  were  weary  and  their 
poor  old  shins  full  of  thorns.  I  really  marvel 
sometimes  how  the  beaters  carry  through  a  long 
day.  They  see  very  little  of  the  sport,  and  do  a 
lot  of  dull  and  difficult  work.  And  really  they 
are  extraordinarily  conscientious  about  the  way 
in  which  they  do  it.  I  suppose  half-a-crown  and 
lunch  are  good  enough,  and  the  thought  of  a 
cosy  seat  and  a  pint  in  the  evening  is  very 
sustaining. 

But  however  dishevelled  they  come  in  to  lunch 
see  how  they  step  forth  afterwards.  Youth  is 
in  their  gait.  They  enter  cover  alert  and  eager. 
They  exhort  one  another.  They  tell  stones  as 
-they  walk.  They  bandy  jokes.  "  And  so  I  sez 
to  'im,  don't  you  think  to  come  no  nonsense  over 
me."  We  hear  scraps  of  all  kinds  of  daring  and 
heroism  mixed  with  encouragement  in  their  work. 
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"  Now  then,  coachman  (that's  our  driver,  who  is 
always  keen  to  join  in),  what'd  your  master  say 
if  he  seed  you  shirking  your  work  like  that  ? " 
"  Coachman "  gets  a  good  deal  of  chaff,  but  he 
has  a  pretty  handy  tongue.  "  Your  old  woman 
don't  let  you  talk  much  at  home,  do  she,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  so  much  to  say  now  ? "  That,  from 
the  roars  of  laughter,  is  evidently  rather  a  nasty 
one  for  old  Jeremiah.  And  so  the  merry  after- 
noon goes  on,  perhaps  a  trifle  irregularly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  ideally  disciplined  shoot, 
but  still  with  ripe  good-fellowship  on  all  sides, 
until  the  shades  close  in,  and  the  game  is  collected 
and  accounted  for  scrupulously  by  the  Head. 
"  Here  was  that  one  you  killed  there,  sir ;  and 
that  old  cock  that  you  killed  out  in  the  hedgerow, 
Mr.  B. ;  and  that  rabbut  that  John  knocked  over 
with  his  stick,  and  (in  a  whisper)  his  wife's  been 
ailin',  sir,  and  you've  just  got  two  apiece  without 
it.  Will  I  tell  him  to  put  'un  in  his  pockut  ? " 
and  the  half-crowns  are  paid  with  a  smile  and  a 
word  of  thanks  for  a  real  fine  display  of  beating, 
and  with  a  cheery  "  Good-night,  gentlemen  all," 
exit  the  beaters. 

You  ought  now  to  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
a  day  with  the  schoolmasters.  I  can  take  you  with 
full  confidence  that  you  will  understand  and  criti- 
cise gently  any  little  irregularities  that  may  happen. 
There  will  be  nothing  much  during  the  first  hour 
to  startle  you.  We  shall  leave  your  birds  alone, 
and  murmur  a  word  of  congratulation  when  you 
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kill  them  nicely.  Bob  may  surprise  you,  but  you 
are  prepared  for  that.  Later  on  in  the  day  you 
may  get  a  shot  or  two  in  the  leg.  None  of  us 
have  yet,  mind  you.  But  then  we  are  very  agile 
and  know  how  to  get  behind  trees.  Your  bird 
may  fall  dead  just  as  you  are  making  up  your 
mind  where  to  take  him.  But  you'll  soon  fall 
in  with  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  take  ours 
when  you  get  a  chance,  and  tell  us  plainly  whether 
it  hurts  to  be  shot.  You  may,  of  course,  shoot 
a  beater,  and  old  men  are  more  expensive  than 
boys,  but  we  haven't,  so  you'll  only  have  yourself 
to  thank  for  that.  And  I  dare  say  you  can  deduct 
it  from  your  income-tax  return  as  a  necessary 
expense  of  your  trade.  You  must  have  had  a 
test  case  already.  Excuse  my  putting  these 
things  plainly. 

Come  on  then;  my  house,  12.15  sharp,  and 
bring  sandwiches  to  eat  on  the  way.  We  munch 
our  way  through  the  suburbs,  and  drink  out  of 
flasks  shamelessly.  It  is  the  beginning  of  that 
feeling  of  emancipation,  which  I  may  have  alluded 
to,  creeping  over  us.  You  may  feel  shy  at  holding 
a  sandwich  in  one  hand  and  taking  off  your  hat 
to  a  lady  with  the  other,  but  we  don't.  We  have 
cast  aside  the  trammels  of  civilisation.  Never  do 
I  enjoy  sandwiches  except  on  that  drive.  They 
are  a  poor  food  generally.  But  now  we  spread 
open  our  respective  packages,  and  help  ourselves 
freely  from  our  neighbour's  when  we  are  tired  of 
our  own.  And  when  we  are  tired  of  all  the 
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varieties,  then  "coachman  "  gets  the  residue,  and 
munches  as  he  drives,  while  we  smoke  and  spot 
coveys  of  partridges  already  coming  out  on  to  the 
stubbles,  and  wish  they  were  ours.  At  times  we 
urge  the  horse  to  greater  efforts,  for  we  are  long- 
ing to  be  there.  Sometimes  our  impatience 
bundles  us  all  out  to  help  the  vehicle  uphill  by 
lusty  pushing.  Sometimes  we  take  the  shafts 
and  pull,  till  the  old  horse  thinks  that  the  golden 
age  has  come  indeed.  And  so  here  we  are  at  last. 
You  will  recognise  the  beaters  and  the  head 
keeper ;  Bob  will  pretend  to  recognise  you,  and 
will  leave  marks  of  muddy  paws  as  high  as  he 
can  reach  on  your  person.  But  you  must  come 
on  quick.  We  have  one  stubble  field  and  one 
covey  of  partridges,  which  lasts  us  the  season ; 
partly  because  they  go  out  all  possible  ways, 
forward,  back,  sideways.  We  want  at  least  eight 
guns  to  circumvent  that  covey.  And  partly  be- 
cause, if  the  truth  must  out,  we  sometimes  miss 
them.  First  shot  after  a  long  drive,  you  know ; 
feel  a  bit  cramped  and  unsteady ;  gun  wouldn't 
come  round  quite  quick  enough.  One  blessed 
day  they  came  to  No.  i,  who  contrived  to  kill 
one  of  his  birds,  turning  them  to  No.  2,  who  also 
got  one,  and  sent  one  straggler  to  No.  3,  which 
also  came  to  bag.  No.  4  was  out  of  it ;  he  had 
won  the  toss  for  choice  of  places,  and  took  the 
wrong  one.  He  reviled  i  and  2  for  not  getting 
a  brace  apiece.  Retorts  were  handy,  and  so  the 
ice  was  quickly  broken  for  the  day.  It  is  a 
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wonderful  field ;  the  covey  is  always  there,  and 
sometimes  a  pigeon  or  two,  and  once  plover,  and 
often  a  pheasant  out  of  the  hedge.  It  is  also  in 
the  line  of  flight  of  some  duck,  who  seem  to  pass 
backwards  and  forwards  at  frequent  intervals. 
They  are  always  just  out  of  shot,  as  is  their 
irritating  way ;  but  their  presence  gives  us  the 
feeling  of  having  a  fine  and  varied  stock  of  game. 
There  is  also  a  wee  bit  of  marshy  ground  in  a 
meadow,  where  there  ought  to  be  a  snipe.  There 
never  has  been  yet,  but  hope  dies  very  slowly,  and 
one  of  us  always  approaches  it  with  a  lively  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  the  well-known  "  squeech, 
squeech."  How  we  shall  chuckle  when  the  day 
comes  and  the  long-looked-for  snipe  is  grassed 
at  last.  A  miss  would  be  too  hideous  a  cata- 
strophe to  contemplate.  I  believe  the  other  three 
would  empty  their  guns  at  the  offender's  legs. 

So  much  for  our  hors  cTceuwes^  so  to  speak. 
For  pheasants  we  have  some  pretty  strips  of 
plantations,  and  a  good  bit  of  big  wood.  But 
there  is  only  one  place  where  we  can  get  them  to 
come  at  all  high,  so  that  when  you  ask  us  over, 
as  you  doubtless  will,  to  have  a  try  at  your  real 
high  birds,  you  may  find  us  putting  our  shot 
rather  towards  the  wrong  end  at  first.  I  don't 
want  to  discourage  your  charitable  ideas.  We 
shall  no  doubt  soon  get  the  gun  a  bit  farther 
forward,  for  we  are  a  very  painstaking  lot, 
and  strive  hard  to  correct  our  faults.  It  is  a 
j/'habit  one  learns  from  having  to  live  perpetually 
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correcting  the  faults  of  others.  I  never  notice  it 
in  any  one  but  schoolmasters. 

We  spend  the  whole  time  at  our  disposal, 
working  everything  towards  this  great  finish. 
Which  shows  how  keen  we  are  to  learn,  for  we 
could  get  more  birds  by  stopping  them  off  and 
getting  them  out  lower.  And  learning  is  not 
very  easy,  when  three  high  birds  is  the  most  that 
you  can  reckon  on  as  your  share  of  the  final 
battue.  If  you  miss  the  first  from  over-excite- 
ment (and  our  feelings  do  work  up  to  a  high 
state  of  expectation  towards  the  finish),  you  may 
very  easily  miss  the  second  from  irritation,  and 
that  only  leaves  one  to  try  your  theories  upon. 
However,  luckily,  there  is  the  brighter  side,  when 
the  first  comes  down  beautifully.  I  fear  that  I 
never  can  and  never  shall  get  over  a  feeling  of 
surprise  when  it  does.  First  surprise,  then  de- 
lirious joy,  then  a  sort  of  shamefaced  pride,  as  if 
no  one  had  ever  killed  a  fairly  high  bird  before. 
But  never  mind  the  sensations ;  he's  down,  and 
the  second  and  third  will  probably  follow  suit. 
And  the  day  will  end  in  a  glow  of  crimson  fire. 

But  I  can't  bring  it  to  so  picturesque,  if  lurid, 
a  conclusion  without  telling  you  that  you  may 
get  a  chance  or  two  at  a  woodcock.  Not  a  phan- 
tom creature  of  the  imagination,  like  our  one 
snipe,  but  a  real,  if  elusive,  vision  of  rich  brown 
coming  in  and  out  of  the  trees.  Blessed  fowl, 
that  seemest  to  be  taking  a  greater  liking  to  our 
Hampshire  woodlands,  why  go  so  far  north  and 
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west  ?  Much  welcome  awaits  thee  wherever  thou 
dost  pause  in  thy  flight,  but  where  could  be 
warmer  or  cosier  nooks  than  this  shoot  of  ours  ? 
Desert  then  the  wilds  of  Siberia  and  the  distant 
Hebrides,  and  dwell  freely  in  our  midst,  for  we 
set  a  high  value  upon  thee.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  we  should  love  the  long-beaked  beauty 
quite  so  dearly  if  he  were  not  such  an  occasional 
vision.  B.  has  never  shot  one.  He  got  very 
near  it  once,  but  was  too  good  a  sportsman.  He 
and  I  were  at  the  end,  and  had  got  there  in  time 
for  a  wonder.  I  was  rather  sleepy,  only  just 
having  come  out  from  lunch,  when  I  heard  an 
anxious  voice  on  my  left.  "  I  say,  there's  a 
beastly  woodcock  looking  at  me,  what  shall  I 
do  ? "  Can't  you  imagine  the  look  of  the  beast ; 
they  are  all  eye !  And  can't  you  imagine  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  poor  man,  who  had  never 
shot  a  woodcock,  found  himself  when  he  saw  the 
coveted  creature  gazing  at  him !  It  must  have 
been  awful.  For  my  part,  I  refused  to  be  umpire.  I 
pretended  not  to  have  heard,  but  I  got  a  good  tree 
between  me  and  him.  He  didn't  shoot.  When 
you  think  it  over,  one  can't  possibly  shoot  one's 
first  woodcock  sitting.  Some  of  you  hardened 
sinners,  who  have  shot  so  many,  might  have  done 
the  deed.  But  your  first !  No  ;  the  remembrance 
would  haunt  you  for  ever.  Still  the  gun  might 
have  gone  off  almost  before  thought  was  possible. 
Bob  settled  the  question  as  usual.  He  came  ramp- 
ing round  the  wrong  way  and  put  it  over  the  beaters 
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without  a  shot  being  fired.  Again  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  he  put  it  up,  this  time  in  a  pre- 
liminary canter,  before  the  forward  guns  had  got 
into  place.  And  finally  it  got  up  in  front  of 
me,  like  a  silly  owl,  outside  cover  from  a  little 
ditch  in  a  grass  field.  I  wished  B.  could  have 
had  it  as  a  reward  for  his  previous  self-denial, 
but  as  he  was  far  away  on  the  other  side  I  thought 
I  had  better  annex  it. 

Well !  you  may  think  it  a  mighty  small  day  to 
make  such  a  fuss  about.  Eighteen  pheasants,  ten 
rabbits,  two  pigeons,  and  shall  we  say  one  par- 
tridge and  one  woodcock  ?  That  is  putting  it  at 
about  its  maximum.  But  you  must  not  measure 
the  day  by  its  net  results.  Looked  at  in  the 
whole,  it  has  been  an  unusual  one  even  for  you. 
Dog,  beaters,  possibly  even  guns,  have  displayed 
idiosyncrasies.  Not  that  we  are  in  search  of  idio- 
syncrasies ;  we  have  far  too  much  of  that  as  it 
is.  Look  at  it  this  way  :  if  it  has  struck  you  as 
a  display  of  idiosyncrasies,  you  who  spend  your 
life  gun  in  hand,  how  much  more  has  it  struck  us 
as  a  day's  shooting,  we  who  spend  our  lives  in 
watching  immature  character  in  process  of  forma- 
tion.  As  one  of  us  once  observed,  "  I  don't  seem 
to  have  seen  a  boy  for  a  year."  Go  to,  then,  you 
who  say  that  such  afternoons  are  unworthy  of  a 
schoolmaster.  I  don't  know  if  there  are  any  who 
say  it.  I  have  never  met  them.  But  if  there  are, 
"  let  them  go  to."  For  I  have  enjoyed  it  mightily. 
I  have  been  out  of  harness  ;  I  have  rolled  on  the 
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grass  ;  I  have  kicked  my  heels,  if  not  very  high, 
yet  heavenwards.  And  if  there  be  any  who  think, 
from  these  confessions  of  an  idle  hour,  that  I 
don't  also  and  equally  appreciate  the  "  on  duty  " 
hours  of  my  life,  whether  more  or  less  by  reason 
of  these  little  escapades  I  refuse  to  discuss,  let 
them  also  "go  to/* 


II 

PAT 

THE  advertisement  caught  my  eye  at  once  and 
fired  my  imagination.  "  Splendid  trout  fishing  ; 
monster  pike  ;  sixty  thousand  acres — or  was  it  six 
thousand  acres  ? — of  rough  shooting  ;  grouse,  teal, 
snipe,  woodcock ;  no  extra  charge ;  comfortable 
hotel ;  terms  moderate ;  apply,  &c.  &c."  It 
looked  far  too  good  to  refuse,  so  I  wrote  at  once 
for  a  room  and  moderate  terms.  Some  people 
would  have  written  for  terms  first,  but  I  was 
pining  to  be  off.  Besides,  you  can  always  wire 
and  change  your  mind  if  the  terms  are  too  high 
for  your  idea  of  moderation.  However,  eight 
shillings  a  day  seemed  reasonable,  so  off  I  went, 
with  a  fine  array  of  spoons  and  phantoms,  full  of 
hope  and  courage. 

I  never  find  the  outside  of  a  fishing  hotel  very 
attractive  when  I  arrive  rather  tired  after  a  long 
journey,  nor  do  I  always  admire  the  first  view  of 
my  bedroom.  On  this  occasion  I  drove  up  in 
the  rain,  along  a  tiny  street  full  of  geese  and 
pigs  ;  two  cows  strolled  out  of  the  front  door  of 
the  house  opposite  my  hotel,  and,  when  I  reached 
my  bedroom,  the  rain  was  dripping  through  the 
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roof  into  a  bath,  and  into  a  basin,  and  into  all 
the  crockery  available.  I  said  that  I  did  not  like 
the  room,  so  they  at  once  gave  me  a  better  one. 
"  Another  gentleman  was  coming  to-morrow,  but 
anyway  I  had  come  first  and  ought  certainly  to 
have  the  choice  of  the  two  rooms."  That  gave 
me  my  first  insight  into  the  ways  of  Ireland. 
Take  your  guests  in  turn  and  try  them  on  the 
worst  room.  They  may  be  timid  people  and 
regard  it  as  inevitable,  and  so  you  save  a  fuss. 
The  last  to  come  will  have  to  take  it  at  all 
events.  In  the  light  of  this  knowledge  I  tried 
to  go  one  better,  and  asked  to  see  a  third  room, 
thinking  that  there  might  be  finer  chambers  still 
for  those  who  showed  themselves  bold  and  dis- 
contented boys.  They  obviously  admired  the 
way  in  which  I  had  grasped  the  situation ;  but 
there  were  only  those  two  rooms  left,  so  I  was 
left  to  settle  in.  The  man  who  came  to-morrow 
was  a  Jew  with  a  red  head — a  meek  man,  who 
made  no  complaints.  I  forget  his  own  name ; 
he  was  always  called  Moses.  He  belonged  to 
a  fishing  club  which  offered  a  yearly  cup  for  the 
biggest  pike  caught  by  any  of  its  members,  and 
he  had  come  to  Ireland  to  win  that  cup,  with  jars 
upon  jars  of  pickled  dace  and  other  luxuries, 
.which  we  found  very  useful.  He  was  a  generous 
man,  but  very  simple,  and  the  honest  Irish  boat- 
men loved  him  dearly  when  they  got  over  their 
surprise  at  seeing  a  Jew  with  a  red  head.  The 
way  in  which  they  entered  into  his  desires  to  win 
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that  cup  was  charming — charming,  attractive,  and 
therefore  Irish.  On  his  first  outing  they  instan- 
taneously got  his  bait  hitched  up  on  a  sunken 
rock.  There  was  some  wind,  and  the  boat  rose 
and  fell  on  the  waves,  so  that  by  keeping  well  to 
leeward  of  the  rock,  and  by  carefully  letting  the 
boat  fall  back  with  the  wind  and  then  working  it 
up  again  almost  imperceptibly,  they  drew  line  off 
his  reel  and  then  let  him  reel  in  again.  The 
motion  of  the  boat  on  the  waves  supplied  the 
movements  of  the  fish.  For  twenty  happy 
minutes  they  kept  him  working  there.  Of 
course  I  could  see  perfectly  from  my  boat  that 
they  were  hung  up,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
shouting,  thinking  that  his  men  were  also  in 
error  owing  to  the  rough  wind,  but  my  men 
implored  me  not  to  spoil  the  sport,  thereby 
opening  my  eyes  wide  to  the  kindly  sympathy 
of  the  Irish  boatmen,  who  thus  managed  to  give 
Moses  a  pretty  fight  with  a  big  fish,  while  enjoy- 
ing a  nice  easy  time  themselves.  However,  they 
are  all  real  keen  sportsmen  at  heart,  who  want  to 
get  into  a  big  one  just  as  much  as  you  do,  so 
twenty  minutes  of  amusement  was  enough  for 
them,  and  they  drew  gradually  round  into  the 
wind,  when  the  hook  came  away,  and  they 
breathed  kindly  sympathy  into  the  ear  of  the 
disappointed  fisherman  at  having  lost  his  first 
big  fish,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  there 
were  plenty  more  waiting  to  swallow  the  bait, 
which  was  true  in  both  senses.  There  were 
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dozens  of  rocks,  and  also  certainly  no  lack  of 
pike  and  trout.  And,  if  I  may  finish  the 
chronicle  of  Moses  before  I  embark  on  my  own 
adventures,  I  would  tell  you  how  he  landed  in 
the  evening  with  two  or  three  big  trout,  that  is, 
fish  of  two  or  three  pounds,  and  a  nice  show  of 
pike,  the  largest  being,  I  should  say,  about 
eighteen  pounds.  Unfortunately,  being  a  modest 
man,  he  did  not  stay  to  watch  his  fish  taken 
out  of  the  boat,  but  walked  straight  to  his  car, 
whereupon  his  kindly  men,  aided  and  abetted  by 
mine,  filled  a  soda-water  bottle  with  sand  and 
pushed  it  down  the  gullet  of  his  biggest  fish. 
They  also  took  a  little  two- pounder  of  mine, 
seeing  a  forgiving  look  in  my  eye,  I  suppose,  and 
contrived  to  insert  that  also,  so  that  when  we 
arrived  the  fish  weighed  in  at  a  good  twenty-two 
pounds.  Our  good  landlord  must  have  felt  the 
bottle,  but  he  grasped  the  situation  at  once ; 
perhaps  he  had  been  there  before.  Never  a  sign 
of  surprise  did  he  give ;  he  only  urged  that  the 
fish  should  be  packed  at  once  and  sent  off  to 
London  to  be  authenticated  and  mounted.  He 
did  waver  a  moment  when  Moses  suggested  that 
he  might  get  a  bigger  one  to-morrow.  "Was 
that  a  big  fish  for  the  water  ? "  It  was  an 
awkward  question  for  a  man  who  put  the 
ordinary  size  of  pike  in  that  country  at  fifty 
pounds,  with  a  modest  possibility  of  seventy-five. 
But  he  got  out  of  it  by  urging  that  it  was  a  big 
fish  for  England  at  any  rate,  and  might  well  win 
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the  cup.  He  also  had  the  audacity  to  point  to 
the  beautiful  shape  of  the  fish,  which  was  a  severe 
trial  of  our  facial  control.  Ultimately  we  shame- 
lessly joined  our  voices  to  his,  and  the  fish  was 
sent  ofF.  What  traitors  men  are  to  their  own 
kind.  The  shop  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
the  fish  in  a  formal  line,  and  expressed  no  sur- 
prise at  the  contents.  The  greed  of  pike  is 
universally  acknowledged.  Nor  did  they  mention 
the  weight,  though  expressly  asked  to  verify  it. 

Three  more  fish  did  that  extravagant  man  send 
to  be  set  up.  It  was  a  difficult  position.  We 
were  all  ready  to  substitute  our  biggest  for  his  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  beating  his  previous 
record,  and  day  after  day  he  strolled  modestly 
away  from  his  catch,  instead  of  staying  to  gloat 
over  it,  as  you  or  I  would.  Personally,  I  always 
insist  on  carrying  my  finest  victim  myself.  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  it  in  other  hands.  So  that  our 
task  was  an  easy  one,  and  a  soda-water  bottle 
was  always  kept  handy,  ready  filled  with  sand. 
Our  only  grief  was  that  we  made  nothing  up  to 
thirty.  An  alien,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  and 
who  also  looked  as  if  he  might  be  unappreciative, 
caught  one  of  twenty-eight,  which  would  have 
made  up  easily  into  a  handsome  fish,  but  he  was 
so  hideously  proud  of  it  that  he  put  a  gaff 
through  its  gills  and  walked  off  with  it  himself. 
Selfish  pig !  He  may  have  lost  a  good  sports- 
man his  cup.  Perhaps  he  was  a  rival.  We  im- 
plored Moses  to  send  us  a  line  when  he  got 
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home  as  to  how  the  contest  had  gone,  but  no 
news  came.  I  am  afraid  that  our  evil  deeds 
were  unmasked,  and  his  feelings  were  too  much 
for  him.  Any  way,  he  had  cases  of  fine  pike  to 
give  away  as  wedding  presents,  unless  he  put 
them  all  into  one  tremendous  case,  to  remind 
him  of  the  geniality  and  sympathetic  nature  of 
Irish  boatmen  and  landlords. 

So  much  for  another  man's  experiences,  which 
I  feel  bound  to  tell  you,  because  he  is  hardly 
likely  to  give  them  to  the  world  himself;  per- 
haps also  he  hardly  realises  the  true  humour  of 
them  :  one  does  not  always  value  at  their  right 
worth  those  humorous  situations  where  you  are 
the  victim  and  others  do  the  smiling.  But  they 
are  also  worth  recording  as  giving  some  clue  to 
what  you  are  liable  to  meet  in  Ireland.  If  you 
are  going  to  take  things  seriously  you  may  just 
as  well  stay  at  home.  But  who  has  ever  sounded 
the  full  depths  of  the  Irish  nature  ? 

There  was  that  rough  shooting,  for  instance. 
After  a  few  days  on  the  lake  I  thought  I  would 
try  a  change,  and  told  my  host  that  I  wanted  to 
take  to  my  gun  on  the  morrow.  He  did  not 
seem  pleased,  and  raised  excuses.  How  would 
he  let  the  keeper  know?  But  I  was  determined 
to  go,  if  possible.  I  said  I  would  go  and  shoot 
till  the  keeper  came  to  see  who  was  poaching, 
and  then  produce  my  permit.  That  put  his 
worship  in  a  hole.  He  could  not  say  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  poaching  in  Ireland,  and  that 
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the  keeper — honest  soul ! — was  used  to  hearing 
guns  fired  promiscuously  on  the  estate,  and  would 
not  budge  an  inch  to  investigate.  Nor  could  he 
say  that  the  keeper  would  think  that  it  must  be 
an  escaped  lunatic,  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
go  and  shoot  at  nothing  on  the  hill.  So  he  had 
to  give  in  and  send  some  one  with  me  in  the 
morning  to  hunt  up  the  keeper.  But  I  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  to  go  against  the  advice 
of  a  true  Irishman.  They  always  have  a  reason, 
though  that  reason  is  not  always  the  one  which 
you  expect.  Well,  I  went,  not  very  full  of 
hope  :  the  chill  of  my  landlord's  manner  was  still 
hanging  about  me,  and  I  was  not  absolutely  with- 
out experience  of  rough  shootings.  Still  I  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  a  grouse  or  two  at  rather  long 
range,  and  I  remembered  that  some  mention  had 
been  made  in  the  prospectus  of  duck  and  snipe. 
Also  there  is  always  the  unexpected  to  be  on  the 
point  of  happening  in  a  strange  land.  I  always 
dream  of  a  belated  goose,  ever  since  I  put  one  up 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  right  under  my  very  feet, 
as  I  came  over  a  bank.  A  large,  very  frightened 
grey  goose,  who  must  have  fallen  a  victim,  even 
to  number  six  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  in  spite  of 
his  frantic  hurry  to  be  off,  only  it  was  Sunday 
afternoon  and  my  gun  was  at  home.  I  know  I 
shall  find  another  such  on  a  better  day  at  the  last, 
but  I  am  long  kept  waiting.  It  did  not  happen 
on  that  uneventful  day,  at  all  events.  I  shot  a 
brown  hare  almost  at  the  start,  and  I  can  swear  I 
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heard  the  keeper  groan.  Now  I  know  that  I 
killed  the  only  attraction  on  the  property, 
kept  there  to  give  a  little  early  encouragement 
to  the  young,  but  then  I  could  only  wonder 
if  I  had  shot  him  very  badly.  I  thought 
they  might  have  a  very  high  standard,  and  the 
thought  somehow  suggested  plenty  of  game, 
and  encouraged  me  to  proceed  with  keener 
anticipation. 

I  may  state  at  once  that,  with  the  exception  of 
one  curlew,  I  saw  nothing  more  all  day,  though 
I  kept  that  keeper  walking  longer  and  farther 
than  he  had  apparently  anticipated,  certainly 
farther  than  he  altogether  appreciated.  He  also 
said  that  I  had  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  come 
out,  echoing  my  landlord's  words,  but  I  could 
get  no  explanation  out  of  him.  No  doubt  he 
thought  it  ought  to  come  officially  from  his 
master.  Never  a  sign  of  grouse  did  I  see  over 
all  those  miles  of  heather  that  we  tramped,  so  I 
strode  off  home,  swinging  my  hare  sulkily  by  one 
leg,  and  vowing  that  I  would  have  explanations. 
I  need  not  have  been  anxious ;  you  can  always 
have  explanations  in  Ireland ;  but  if  you  think 
that  you  will  make  any  one  angry,  or  contrive  to 
be  angry  yourself,  that  is  where  you  greatly  err. 
-The  intended  victim  of  my  wrath  met  me  with 
an  open  smile  of  congratulation.  He  dissembled 
his  sorrow  at  the  death  of  his  only  hare  ;  perhaps 
he  knew  how  to  import  another  one,  a  sort  of 
bagman.  He  refused  to  allow  me  to  speak  a 
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word  till  he  had  lavished  praises  on  my  skill,  on 
the  way  the  dog  had  doubtless  worked ;  and 
didn't  I  want  to  buy  the  instructed  animal  at  a 
moderate  price  ?  and  wasn't  the  view  from  the  hill 
surpassing  anything  that  I  had  ever  rolled  my 
eyes  on  before  ?  Then,  with  a  pause  as  of 
sudden  remembrance,  he  observed  that  I  had  got 
no  grouse.  He  was  distressed ;  he  would  have 
rejoiced  to  have  been  able  to  give  us  all  grouse 
for  dinner.  But  there !  what  could  you  expect 
when  people  would  go  after  grouse  contrary  to 
his  advice  ?  My  wrath  had  long  been  simmering, 
and  I  found  room  to  observe  that  I  didn't  believe 
there  was  a  beastly  grouse  within  a  hundred 
miles.  He  assured  me  that  there  were  plenty, 
that  the  hills  on  all  sides  of  his  were  well  pre- 
served. I  didn't  see  what  good  that  did  to  me, 
and  said  so.  He  was  amazed  at  my  ignorance. 
If  I  would  only  have  given  him  one  day's  notice 
his  keeper  and  boy  would  have  made  the  circuit 
of  the  other  hills,  hours  and  hours  before  I  was 
ready,  so  that  when  I  went  up  I  just  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  hold  on  to  my  gun  for  the 
hotness  of  the  elegant  barrels  of  it,  such  an  un- 
told multitude  of  grouse  would  have  flocked  on 
to  his  hill  from  all  sides.  So  he  pricked  the 
bubble  of  my  wrath,  which  burst  in  a  shout  of 
laughter.  The  whole  excuse  was  too  delightful. 
I  could  even  appreciate  the  gentle  touch  of 
complimenting  my  gun-barrels.  But  what  a 
land !  and  what  a  people !  The  marvellous 
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candour  of  them  was  what  I  never  could  learn 
to  be  prepared  for. 

I  took  a  little  trip  one  day,  and  pulled  up 
for  lunch  at  a  pub  in  the  middle  of  the  most 
abandoned  district  I  ever  saw.  Abject  misery 
and  poverty  brooded  over  the  land.  I  made 
some  sympathetic  remark  to  the  landlord  over 
my  bread  and  cheese.  He  measured  me  with  his 
eye  for  a  moment  to  estimate  my  moral  char- 
acter, and  seeing  that  I  looked  trustworthy,  he 
observed  that  Mr.  Somebody's  commission  was 
coming  round  that  way  very  soon,  and  that 
there  might  be  pickings  for  those  that  looked 
to  deserve  them,  possibly  in  the  way  of  relief 
works,  possibly  even  a  dole.  The  latter  they 
would  undoubtedly  accept ;  if  the  former  seemed 
too  arduous,  the  boys  would  just  dig  up  their 
implements  again,  and  unearth  their  potatoes,  and 
go  about  their  usual  business ;  but  meanwhile  he 
shouldn't  like  a  decent  gentleman  like  myself, 
who  was  just  passing  through  the  land,  to  go 
away  with  the  idea  that  he  and  his  neighbours 
were  a  lazy  lot  of  beggars,  who  couldn't  get  an 
ordinary  living  out  of  the  ground,  and  keep  a 
fine  coat  on  their  backs  for  Sundays,  if  no  easier 
and  less  arduous  way  of  getting  money  turned 
up. 

He  had  estimated  my  character  correctly,  as 
Irishmen  are  very  apt  to  do.  I  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  thrust  my  hands  into  the  stew 
of  Irish  politics,  and  write  to  Mr.  So-and-So  to 
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warn  him  that  the  poverty  of  such  a  district 
was  only  on  the  surface,  and  that  if  he  dug 
down  he  would  find  evidences  of  adequate  wealth. 
Even  in  these  days  one  is  not  quite  sure  how  the 
gentle  Irishman  will  treat  the  informer.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  secret  of  their  amazing  candour. 

My  boatman  was  the  process-server  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  that  is,  he  was  the  official  deliverer  of  writs 
of  evictment  and  such-like  unpleasant  documents. 
It  is  an  office  that  requires  some  tact.  Pat's 
predecessor  had  lacked  the  necessary  tact,  so  the 
boys  had  stitched  him  up  in  a  bag  and  thrown 
him  into  the  lake.  "  And  how  long  did  they 
give  him  to  cool  his  ardour  ? "  I  innocently  asked. 
"  He's  down  there  still,"  said  Pat,  as  if  it  were 
quite  the  natural  place  for  him.  I  said  that  I 
hoped  that  Pat  would  be  careful  to  avoid  a 
watery  grave,  at  any  rate  until  I  had  finished  my 
visit  and  could  dispense  with  his  services. 

He  did  not  treat  the  remark  as  a  joke.  He 
plainly  regarded  the  accident  as  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  though  he  was  careful  to 
point  out  that  the  boys  were  kindly  creatures, 
who  would  not  do  it  if  they  could  help  it.  They 
had  all  regarded  the  late  victim  as  a  decent  soul, 
but  a  protest  had  to  be  made,  and  that  was  the 
only  obvious  way  to  make  it.  I  tried  to  extract 
the  logic  of  the  Joyce  murders,  which  had  hap- 
pened somewhere  thereabouts ;  but  all  that  I 
could  unearth  was,  that  the  man  who  had  fired 
the  shot  was  alive  in  the  village,  and  a  respected 
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inhabitant.  "  Then  they  hung  the  wrong  man  ? " 
I  suggested.  That  was  only  according  as  how  I 
chose  to  look  at  it,  I  was  told.  The  man  had 
to  die,  that  was  clear  (he  wouldn't  tell  me  why 
this  was  necessary),  and  so  the  boys  pulled  straws 
who  should  fire  the  shot.  The  murder  was, 
therefore,  a  pure  accident,  as  they  had  all  sworn. 
But  when  Government  proved  unreasonable,  and 
insisted  on  blood  for  blood,  they  obviously  pulled 
straws  again,  and  all  swore  that  the  victim  of  the 
longest  straw  had  fired  the  shot.  Why  should 
one  man  be  hung  more  than  another  ;  they  were 
all  in  it ;  luck  had  settled  about  the  shot,  there- 
fore luck  should  settle  the  hanging.  I  did  not 
feel  able  to  grapple  with  the  doctrine,  but  said 
that  the  whole  thing  seemed  a  pity.  There  he 
obviously  was  ready  to  do  battle.  Luck  had 
done  them  well.  The  firer  of  the  shot  was  the 
most  decent  boy  of  the  whole  lot,  which  I  took 
to  mean  the  best  patriot  from  their  point  of 
view ;  the  victim  of  the  hanging,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  one  who  could  well  be  spared.  I 
should  have  liked  to  ask  whether  there  was  any 
doubt  about  the  latter  circumstance  having  been 
the  result  of  pure  unaided  luck.  Had  they  not 
helped  the  fickle  goddess  somehow  to  pick  the 
-right  man  ?  But  I  did  not  feel  quite  sure  how 
such  a  base  suspicion  would  be  received,  and  was 
not  inclined  to  risk  any  indiscretions,  as  the 
district  did  not  even  yet  seem  absolutely  settled, 
from  what  Pat  had  told  me. 
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Two  or  three  days  after  this  conversation  Pat 
begged  me  to  give  him  a  day  off.  I  agreed,  and 
ventured  a  hope  that  he  was  not  going  to  get 
into  any  mischief.  "That's  as  may  be,"  he 
whispered,  and,  after  a  look  round,  held  back 
his  coat  and  showed  me  the  heads  of  a  lot  of 
blue  envelopes,  from  which  I  gathered  that  his 
official  position  had  got  him  in  its  grip  for  the 
day.  But  why  such  secrecy  about  it,  I  wanted 
to  ask.  Did  he  stalk  a  cottage  from  bush  to 
bush,  throw  down  the  deadly  missive  and 
vanish  ?  Did  he  tie  it  to  the  tail  of  the  family 
pig  ?  From  subsequent  events  I  rather  gathered 
that  mystery  was  only  the  traditional  attitude  to 
adopt,  or  perhaps  put  on  to  please  me  and  satisfy 
my  craving  for  local  colour.  At  any  rate  I  asked 
no  questions  at  the  time  ;  I  only  nodded  mys- 
teriously, and  went  off  whistling  a  gay  air,  so 
as  to  play  my  part  in  case  there  was  a  part  to 
play. 

In  the  late  afternoon  I  returned  from  a  plea- 
sant ramble  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  was 
confronted  at  once  by  the  figure  of  Pat  sitting 
against  a  wall  in  an  attitude  suggestive  of  a 
certain  inability  to  rise  and  stand  upright. 
"  Hullo,  Pat ! "  I  began.  His  earnest  eye  im- 
plored secrecy.  He  confessed  to  being  drunk  in 
his  legs,  but  assured  me  that  he  could  easily 
recognise  my  honoured  person  and  august 
countenance  at  a  considerable  distance.  Mean- 
while, would  I  kindly  pass  on  and  say  nothing 
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more  just  for  the  moment,  in  fact  until  to- 
morrow. To  emphasise  the  urgency  of  his 
request  he  again  opened  his  coat  and  gave  me 
a  glimpse  of  the  tops  of  blue  envelopes.  Here 
was  mystery  with  a  vengeance,  or  was  it  only  a 
ruse  to  give  my  wrath  time  to  cool  ?  Did  the 
victims  affix  their  signatures  with  a  penny  stamp 
to  the  documents,  and  return  them  to  the  grim 
official  ?  But  then,  why  all  this  secrecy  ?  I 
forebore  to  ask  these  questions,  thinking  it  well 
to  earn  a  reputation  for  tact  and  reliability. 
And  in  the  morning  on  the  sunny  lake  I  was 
rewarded  by  an  explanation,  simple,  ingenious, 
and  very  Irish.  No  one  but  an  Irishman  cWld 
ever  guess  it,  though  I  suppose  to  them  it  is 
obvious  enough:  "Well,  you  see,  sir,  it's  this 
way.  Government  gives  me  sixpence  apiece  to 
serve  them,  and  the  parties  concerned  each  gave 
me  a  shilling  to  put  them  off  for  another 
month."  Natural  and  lucid,  isn't  it  ? 

I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  teach  you  to  guess  the 
answers  to  these  Irish  riddles.  They  look  so 
simple  to  me  now,  but  I  always  thought  them 
rather  difficult  at  the  time.  I'll  just  try  you 
with  one  more,  and  then  we  must  talk  of  other 
things. 

I  always  took  my  gun  with  me  on  to  the  boat 
as  there  were  duck  and  curlew  about,  and  I  am 
very  fond  of  bringing  home  a  mixed  bag  of  fish 
and  fowl.  I  asked  Pat  if  it  would  be  legal  to 
shoot  out  of  the  boat,  knowing  that  the  word 
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"  legal  "  always  moved  his  wrath.  This  time  he 
disregarded  it.  He  said  that  I  would  certainly 
take  the  weapon,  as  he  should  be  seeing  the 
keeper  that  very  evening,  and  for  the  price  of 
a  drop  or  two  of  stout  could  put  everything  on 
a  friendly  footing.  We  entered  upon  an  appar- 
ently irrelevant  discussion  as  to  how  much  stout 
was  required  to  make  a  man  drunk.  It  was  a 
difficult  point,  which  Pat  treated  largely,  walking 
all  round  it.  There  were  so  many  degrees  of 
drunkenness:  leg -drunk,  body -drunk,  head- 
drunk,  friendly-drunk,  quarrelsome-drunk,  and 
many  more.  Also  different  men  took  it  different 
ways.  Luckily  the  keeper  took  it  friendly  in 
the  head ;  he  would  at  the  same  time  remember 
all  about  it  on  the  following  day,  and  stand  by 
whatever  words  he  had  uttered  on  the  previous 
evening.  Of  course  there  might  also  be  a  boy 
or  two  who  would  be  the  better  for  a  pint  here 
and  there.  I  could  leave  it  to  his  discretion  to 
do  the  business  thoroughly  for — should  we  say 
— three  shillings. 

I  brought  the  gun  on  the  following  morning, 
my  landlord  giving  me  a  sort  of  official  warning 
that  the  shooting  was  claimed  (notice  the  beauti- 
fully vague  expression)  by  So-and-so.  I  thanked 
him,  and  said  that  I  was  only  thinking  of  clean- 
ing the  weapon  while  we  trolled.  That  was  all 
he  wanted,  as  it  made  me  responsible  for  my  own 
actions.  Pat  gave  me  a  summary  of  the  previous 
evening.  The  stout  had  been  much  appreciated. 
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There  were  two  pheasants  on  one  of  the  islands, 
which  would  have  to  be  there  when  the  keeper's 
master  returned  from  England,  where  he  was.no 
doubt  enjoying  himself,  the  handsome  and  popu- 
lar gentleman  that  he  was.  Otherwise,  duck 
were  uncertain  creatures,  now  here,  now  there. 
Better  on  the  table  than  anywhere  else,  though 
he  had  small  chance  of  judging,  as  his  master 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  let  him  carry  a  gun. 
Pat  had  also  heard  himself  that  they  were  fine 
eating.  They  had  both  agreed  that  it  would 
not  do  for  them  to  appear  on  the  hotel  table,  as 
it  might  get  the  management  into  difficulties  if 
the  news  got  about ;  but  they  had  always  heard 
that  gentlemen  cared  more  for  the  shooting  than 
the  eating  of  them. 

That  was  an  easy  riddle,  and  I  proved  several 
times  that  I  had  read  it  right ;  and  all  went  well 
till  one  day  we  saw  some  curlew  in  a  field  miles 
away  at  the  farther  end  of  the  lake.  "  If  you 
was  to  sit  behind  that  wall,"  said  Pat,  "and  I 
was  to  walk  round,  they  would  come  over  to 
you  nicely  enough."  I  had  by  this  time  begun 
to  accept  Pat's  judgment  in  all  matters  of 
etiquette,  so  I  let  him  put  me  ashore.  He 
ordered  me  also  to  take  the  lunch.  Everything 
.came  off  as  he  had  foretold,  and  I  got  a  nice 
brace.  Then  came  the  (to  me)  unexpected  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  and  seedy-looking  keeper, 
who  looked  sternly  at  the  birds  and  demanded 
by  what  right  I  had  shot  them.  I  couldn't  give 
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Pat  away  without  knowing  how  the  land  lay, 
so  I  cast  about  for  what  to  say,  and  fumbled  in 
my  pocket  for  a  bribe.  He  stopped  me  sternly 
with  a 'magnificent  gesture  of  refusal,  and  said 
that  he  must  have  my  name  and  address.  I 
wasn't  a  bit  pleased.  I  don't  mind  poaching, 
but  I  do  hate  being  detected.  I  wished  Pat  had 
intervened.  But  it  was  no  use.  Out  came  a 
large  notebook,  and  I  was  duly  recorded  as  a 
malefactor.  Till  then  Pat  had  held  his  tongue. 
Now  he  waxed  eloquent.  He  pointed  to  the 
lunch  and  wove  a  beautiful  yarn  of  how  we  had 
landed  innocent  of  all  evil  intent,  and  the  birds 
had  come  so  seductive  and  complaisant  that  the 
poor  gentleman  could  not  help  trying  his  beauti- 
ful gun  upon  them.  He  even  handed  my  gun  to 
the  keeper  for  inspection.  He  expatiated  on  its 
merits,  and  at  last  received  it  back  at  his  hands. 
Then  in  an  agitated  whisper  he  urged  me  to  pick 
up  the  lunch  and  come  away ;  also  I  was  to  con- 
trive to  leave  a  shilling  quietly  on  the  grass,  and 
on  no  account  to  touch  the  birds.  That  showed  me 
that  there  was  a  riddle  being  enacted  ;  so  I  obeyed 
without  a  murmur,  feeling  that  I  had  been  scored 
off,  but  trusting  that  the  explanation  would  be 
sufficient  reward.  It  was.  Are  you  sufficiently 
acquainted  by  this  time  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  Irish  nature  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  inner 
significance  of  what  you  have  just  read.  I  could 
make  nothing  of  it  myself  till  Pat's  opening  words 
gave  me  the  key.  "There  was  them  that  was 
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watching,"  he  began.  Now  try  to  unravel  it  all. 
What  would  they  see?  Two  miscreants,  who 
land  and  shoot  birds  ;  instantaneous  appearance  of 
the  watchful  keeper,  to  whom  the  long  English- 
man makes  as  though  to  proffer  a  bribe ;  stern 
gesture  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  incorruptible 
keeper ;  out  comes  the  notebook  and  his  name 
is  taken ;  Pat  now  intervenes  and  points  to  the 
lunch,  either  asking  leave  to  lunch  on  the  bank, 
or  hoping  to  persuade  keeper  to  stay  and  be 
seduced  by  sandwiches  and  whisky.  His  prayers 
are  in  vain ;  they  even  seem  to  provoke  the 
guardian  of  his  master's  property  to  sterner 
measures,  for  see !  he  demands  the  gun.  More 
eloquence  on  the  part  of  Pat  as  he  endeavours 
to  save  his  master's  favourite  weapon,  which  is 
eventually  restored,  and  the  crestfallen  rascals 
take  their  lunch  and  withdraw,  leaving  the  birds 
behind  them. 

Pat  had  one  of  those  birds,  my  original  keeper 
the  other,  and  the  new  keeper  my  shilling.  The 
two  keepers  met  next  day  and  the  birds  were 
handed  over,  ostensibly  (if  there  were  again 
"  them  that  were  watching  ")  to  be  sent  by  the 
upper  servant  to  his  master  in  London,  with  an 
account  of  what  had  happened. 

Now  every  bit  of  this  extempore  by-play  went 

"off  as  smoothly  as  if  it  had  been  many  times 

rehearsed,  and  I  marvelled  greatly  at  the  genius 

of  men  who  could  so  instantaneously  grasp  the 

points  of  a  situation  and  shape  their  actions  and 
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gestures  accordingly.  And  as  I  marvelled,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  wonder  what  was  the  need  of 
it  all.  Did  they  do  it  to  please  themselves,  to 
please  me,  or  being  compelled  thereto  by  circum- 
stances that  were  hidden  from  me  ?  The  latter 
proved  to  be  the  true  interpretation.  Those 
that  watched  hoped  to  see  the  keeper  betray  his 
office,  in  which  case  news  would  assuredly  have 
gone  to  Mr.  So-and-so  in  London,  the  keeper 
would  probably  have  been  dismissed,  and  one  of 
the  lucky  watchers  would  have  got  his  office. 
t  You  don't  really  mind  informers  ? "  I  asked. 
The  question  was  dismissed  at  once  as  a  quibble. 
That  wasn't  "turning  informer";  that  was  only 
a  just  and  legitimate  desire  to  promote  your  own 
interests,  which  was  quite  necessary  if  a  poor 
man  was  to  make  a  living  in  these  cruel  times. 
"  And  what  was  the  inducement  in  the  way  of 
wages  ? "  "  Five  shillings."  "  A  week  ?  "  "A 
year." 

I  have  never  heard  from  Mr.  So-and-so ;  my 
name  cannot  have  reached  him.  If  these  words 
fall  into  his  hands,  I  beg  that  he  will  accept  my 
apologies  and  my  assurance  that  I  never  went 
near  those  two  pheasants.  He  can  dismiss  his 
keepers  if  he  likes ;  there  are  equally  deserving 
men  waiting  to  step  into  their  shoes.  On  second 
thoughts,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  said  nothing 
about  the  pheasants.  My  presence  with  a  gun 
on  the  lake  may  have  served  as  a  pretext  for  their 
disappearance.  I  have  known  unlikelier  things 
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happen,  even  out  of  Ireland.  But  if  these  revela- 
tions get  Pat  and  the  boys  into  a  scrape,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  feel  convinced  that  they  will  easily 
find  a  way  out. 

I  would  gladly  linger  over  these  mysterious 
ways  of  a  fascinating  people,  but  my  space  is 
running  short,  and  I  have  told  you  nothing  about 
my  manner  of  life  among  them,  in  the  way  of 
sport,  to  induce  you  to  visit  a  delightful  land,  if 
you  have  not  been  often  already.  Our  days  never 
varied  much,  except  that  there  were  bad  fishing 
days  and  good  fishing  days.  Lack  of  variety  you 
are  bound  to  expect  at  every  fishing  centre,  as  far 
as  the  sport  goes.  You  go  there  for  a  particular 
thing,  and  you  are  lucky  if  you  get  what  you 
expected  as  consistently  as  I  did  on  this  visit. 
More  lucky  still  if  you  get  as  much  outside 
amusement  as  fell  to  my  lot.  But  this  you  are 
bound  to  get  in  Ireland,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of 
asking  questions  and  have  a  reasonable  sense  of 
humour. 

After  a  good  breakfast  consisting  of  the  usual 
eggs  and  bacon — only  they  are  especially  good  in 
Ireland — a  procession  of  cars  came  to  the  door, 
and  off  we  went  merrily,  each  hoping  to  come  back 
in  the  evening  with  a  record  fish.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  particular  hope  springs  eternal  in 
the  breast  of  all  fishermen.  It  always  does  in 
mine.  And  there  seems  to  be  extra  inducement 
in  Ireland,  partly  because  the  kindly  folk  insist 
on  telling  stories  of  monstrous  pike  in  the  most 
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picturesque  and  attractive  way,  and  also  because 
there  are  undeniably  big  fish  in  these  waters. 
Personally  I  doubt  whether  the  biggest  have  ever 
been  caught  yet ;  they  are  so  hard  in  the  mouth 
that,  unless  your  hook  catches  just  a  lucky  hold 
in  the  corner,  the  point  does  not  penetrate,  and 
they  are  so  immensely  active  and  powerful,  fling- 
ing themselves  right  out  of  the  water  like  a 
salmon,  that  unless  the  hook  has  a  pretty  strong 
hold  they  are  certain  to  break  away.  They  broke 
at  one  time  or  another  every  kind  of  cast  that  I 
tried — salmon-gut,  wire,  and  gimp  alike.  I  got 
a  fair  percentage  of  course,  but  I  had  endless  dis- 
appointments in  the  way  of  some  fish  throwing 
the  bait  away  from  them  with  a  shake  of  their 
heads  when  they  were  tired  of  it,  while  others 
broke  every  kind  of  cast  with  equal  ease.  I 
suppose  it  was  my  own  fault  somehow,  but  I  saw 
enough  of  their  strength  and  activity  to  make  me 
doubt  whether  people,  who  declare  that  a  pike  of 
over  forty  pounds  does  not  exist,  are  quite  correct 
in  their  estimate.  Of  course  there  is  an  innate 
tendency  among  fishermen  to  over-estimate  the 
size  of  fish  which  get  away.  It  has  become  pro- 
verbial. But  after  all  it  is  the  biggest  fish  which 
has  the  best  chance  of  getting  away.  At  any  rate 
I  had  my  own  experience  on  this  visit,  and  noth- 
ing will  ever  prevent  me  from  believing  that  I 
had  my  hook  in  a  pike  of  over  forty  pounds  one 
day  on  this  lake.  It  was  a  very  rough  day  I  will 
grant,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  see  the  size  of 
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things.  We  had  some  anxiety  as  to  our  safety  ; 
the  waves  on  those  Irish  lakes  come  in  such  close 
succession  that  you  are  bound  to  ship  a  good  deal 
of  water.  However,  we  knew  that  our  boat  was 
a  good  one,  and  there  was  no  question  that  the 
fish,  pike  and  trout  alike,  were  on  the  feed,  so  we 
determined  to  stay  and  see  it  out,  even  if  we  had 
to  swim  for  it.  The  other  boats  put  in  early, 
being  not  over  seaworthy ;  I  was  very  lucky  in 
having  had  first  choice  on  that  day.  None  of  us 
did  much  till  after  lunch,  when  the  wind  got  up 
suddenly  into  half  a  gale,  and  the  fish  started  to 
feed  almost  immediately.  I  only  worked  round 
the  mouth  of  one  good-sized  bay,  and  between 
three  and  six,  when  the  wind  rose  so  high  that  we 
could  not  face  the  risks  of  shipwreck  any  longer, 
I  caught  three  trout  of  two  and  a  half,  three,  and 
four  and  a  quarter  pounds,  and  five  pike  weigh- 
ing roughly  twenty-four,  twenty-one,  eighteen, 
fourteen,  and  twelve  pounds.  That  was  a  very 
nice  bag,  as  any  one  will  grant.  But  besides  these 
I  had  my  great  sorrow.  Something  struck  my 
bait  heavily  and  sullenly,  so  heavily  that  I 
thought  it  must  be  a  rock,  only  I  was  pretty 
sure  that  my  fingers  had  felt  that  magic  quiver 
which  always  means  a  fish.  The  boat  was  being 
pulled  with  difficulty  against  wind,  and  line  was 
only  forced  from  me  slowly ;  whatever  it  was  that 
I  was  fast  in  was  unquestionably  stationary,  and, 
as  far  as  my  fingers  could  feel,  motionless.  I 
handed  the  rod  to  Pat  for  a  moment,  and  he 
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echoed  my  fear  that  it  was  a  rock,  though  he  had 
been  urging  me  to  take  care  for  the  last  minute, 
because  it  had  not  struck  like  the  dead  stoppage 
which  a  rock  causes.  Just  as  he  was  giving  the 
rod  back  into  my  hand  he  uttered  such  a  yell  that 
I  nearly  dropped  it.  He  declared  that  he  had 
felt  the  fish  move  on  a  yard,  even  as  the  rod  was 
leaving  his  fingers.  I  was  afraid  that  it  must 
have  been  some  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
boat,  but  he  was  not  often  wrong,  so  I  took  the 
rod  with  care  and  a  certain  feeling  of  anxiety  as 
to  what  sort  of  battle  I  might  be  on  the  verge  of 
engaging.  My  possible  antagonist  had  not  shown 
his  hand  at  all  yet. 

Acting  on  Pat's  advice,  or  rather  urgent 
adjurations,  I  ventured  to  put  in  a  couple  of 
tentative  strikes,  knowing  how  difficult  it  was  to 
get  a  hook  to  take  hold  in  the  mouth  of  a  big 
one.  But  they  were  rather  half-hearted,  too 
half-hearted,  as  it  turned  out,  for  I  was  afraid 
lest  an  additional  lurch  of  the  boat  might  lend 
unexpected  weight  to  my  arm,  and  there  was  no 
sense  in  smashing  my  tackle  over  a  rock.  At 
the  second  strike  I  was  again  convinced  that  I 
felt  an  answering  wriggle,  but  of  so  ponderous  a 
nature  that  I  began  to  wonder  whether  I  had  not 
shifted  the  rock  itself.  Pat  saw  it  also  in  the 
point  of  my  rod,  and  gave  my  nerves  a  shock  by 
uttering  another  yell  of  encouragement.  I  spoke 
hastily  to  the  good  man,  and  told  him  to  go  on 
pulling  slowly,  as  the  big  fish  had  a  way  of 
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rushing  straight  at  the  boat  and  taking  a  great 
open-mouthed  leap  past  the  bows.  One  nearly 
frightened  my  wife  overboard  one  day  by  pur- 
suing these  tactics. 

Once  more  there  was  only  dead  resistance. 
I  had  a  wild  nerve  in  the  end  of  every  finger, 
waiting  for  a  sign.  Once  more  I  thought  I  felt 
it,  and  answered  with  a  strike  as  hard  as  I  dared. 
But  I  might  just  as  well  have  struck  a  steam- 
roller for  all  the  answer  I  got.  At  last  we  were 
all  out  of  patience,  and  I  told  Pat  to  let  the  boat 
drop  back  slowly  on  to  the  top  of  the  mystery. 
We  were  both  of  us  simmering  with  the  desire  of 
battle,  but  what  are  you  to  do  when  your  enemy 
only  lies  low  and  says  nothing  ? 

At  last  we  were  right  over  the  place,  and  I 
prepared  to  lift  the  bait  off  the  rock  if  it  would 
come,  and  if  not,  to  smash  something.  "  Now 
we  shall  know,"  I  cried  to  Pat,  as  I  put  on  a 
steady  upward  lift,  and  as  the  words  left  my  lips 
I  felt  him  coming.  "  Look  out !  "  I  yelled,  and 
Pat's  eyes  nearly  dropped  out  of  his  head  as  a 
magnificent  giant  rolled  lazily  up  to  the  surface 
not  four  yards  off  the  boat.  One  grand  shake 
he  gave  of  his  giant  head ;  the  bait  flew  yards 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  into  the  crest  of  a 
curling  wave  ;  and  with  a  wink  of  his  wicked  eye 
(I'll  swear  I  saw  it),  he  slowly  rolled  down  again 
to  the  depths.  He  had  just  been  playing  with 
us.  Under  such  circumstances  I  am  not  a  talk- 
ative man,  but  Pat  talked  for  two.  Volumes  of 
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invective  he  poured  upon  that  fish.  He  spoke 
ill  of  all  the  saints  in  his  calendar.  Finally  he 
seized  the  rod  and  began  aimlessly  to  draggle  the 
bait  about  round  the  boat,  though  we  had  by  this 
time  drifted  far  from  the  scene  of  our  sorrow. 
To  calm  him  down,  for  I  really  thought  that  his 
next  move  would  be  to  go  overboard  to  hunt 
that  fish  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  I  urged  him 
to  row  back  over  the  spot.  We  caught  the 
fourteen  pounder  on  the  way,  and  Pat  almost 
stamped  upon  the  carcass  in  his  wrath,  but  never 
another  move  did  we  get  from  leviathan,  and  in 
spite  of  our  splendid  bag  we  went  home  sorrow- 
ing. I  feel  sure  that  Pat  sought  oblivion  in 
stout.  I  forget  how  many  quarts  he  told  me  it 
took  to  produce  oblivion  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Enough  to  float  an  ironclad,  I  know.  But  on 
that  particular  evening  I  fear  that  the  ordinary 
allowance  did  not  suffice.  He  rowed  off  in 
feverish  haste  to  the  same  place  for  many  days, 
and  spent  hours  in  hunting  that  lost  fish.  For 
myself,  I  have  seen  pike  over  thirty  pounds,  and 
I  know  that  that  fiend-fish  would  have  broken  all 
records  with  a  good  deal  to  spare. 

So  far  I  have  done  my  best  to  induce  you  to 
follow  my  example  and  go  to  Ireland,  but  in  case 
I  have  been  over-persuasive  I  think  that  I  ought 
in  fairness  to  give  you  a  hint  that  there  is  a  back- 
ground, but,  after  all,  where  is  there  not  a 
background  ?  I  have  never  yet  discovered  quite 
the  ideal  spot.  The  great  secret  of  enjoyment  is 
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to  keep  the  background  in  its  proper  place.  Nor 
should  I  mention  it  now  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  everything  that  is  done  in  Ireland  is 
interesting. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  there  are  agitators  in 
Ireland,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  agitate  for 
exactly  the  wrong  things.  If  they  got  what  they 
profess  to  want,  the  real  evils  would  be  increased 
tenfold,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Irish  hotels  seem  to 
me  to  be  kept  by  Irishmen,  and  therefore  it  is 
justifiable  to  offer  one  or  two  points  of  criticism, 
but  one  has  to  do  it  carefully.  If  one  were 
lashing  the  brutal  English  landlord  they  would 
not  mind.  But  they  may  be  sensitive  if  I  try  to 
criticise  any  points  in  the  behaviour  of  Irishmen. 
I  venture  to  do  it  because  I  don't  think  that  it 
occurs  to  them  that  there  is  any  need  for  criticism. 
Also,  it  is  a  good  many  years  since  I  was  there, 
and  things  may  have  altered  for  the  better.  I 
sincerely  hope  they  have.  I  must  go  again  and  see. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  there,  if  my  informants 
told  me  anywhere  near  the  truth,  the  cook  was 
the  only  servant  who  got  any  wages.  The  rest 
came  into  the  hotels  for  their  food  and  what  they 
could  make  in  tips.  That  may  be  a  reasonable 
enough  arrangement  in  a  big  London  restaurant 
where  there  is  a  lot  of  custom,  and  the  visitors  give 
enough  in  pence  to  make  up  a  tidy  sum  without 
any  worry  to  themselves.  But  in  a  small  hotel  it 
produces  results  which  must  make  the  average 
guest  vow  never  to  go  near  the  place  again. 
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When  an  Irish  waiter  wants  a  tip  he  does  not 
stand  expectant,  but  comes  and  tells  you  plainly 
that  he  is  a  busy  man,  who  can't  afford  to  wait, 
and  will  you  kindly  tip  him  at  once.  Also  he 
has  abnormal  views  as  to  the  appropriate  size  of 
the  douceur.  I  gave  one  half-starved  looking 
little  beast  of  a  "  boots  "  two  shillings  at  one 
place,  because  he  looked  so  miserable.  He  threw 
it  on  the  floor  and  spat  upon  it,  and  called  me 
many  names  when  I  refused  to  enlarge  the  sum — 
some  of  them  pretty  familiar,  some  quite  new 
inventions  of  his  own  wicked  little  mind.  One 
could  have  dealt  with  the  individual  instance 
fairly  adequately,  being  a  schoolmaster.  But 
when  the  entrance  was  thronged  with  two  waiters, 
two  chambermaids,  and  five  or  six  other  gossoons, 
who  all  declared  they  had  driven  me  somewhere, 
or  had  done  something  for  me,  matters  became 
serious.  If  " boots"  called  me  names  for  offering 
two  shillings,  what  might  not  the  maids  do,  and 
what  of  the  scum  of  the  stable  outside  ?  To  say 
that  I  left  that  place  under  a  cloud  would  be 
putting  it  mildly.  They  all  told  me  openly  and 
freely  what  they  thought  of  me  and  my  relations. 
The  wary  landlord  had  bolted,  though  he  had 
done  himself  pretty  well  too.  Six  shillings  for 
the  boat,  three  and  sixpence  for  driving,  and 
eighteenpence  for  the  men's  lunch,  was  his 
amount.  It  is  not  serious  in  itself,  but  what 
angered  me  was  the  way  he  made  money  out  of 
it.  The  men  got  a  bottle  of  draught  stout 
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between  them,  and  a  lump  of  bread  and  cheese 
each.  I  asked  them  what  they  got  for  their  day's 
work,  and  they  said,  UA  shilling  apiece."  "  When 
did  they  get  paid?"  I  asked.  "  Oh,  they  never 
saw  the  money,  but  were  allowed  to  take  it  out  in 
drink."  No  wonder  they  get  drunk  over  there. 
One  wonders  how  they  get  anything  to  eat,  if  they 
only  get  their  wages  in  drink.  The  "  Truck 
Act"  does  not  seem  to  run  in  that  district. 
One  of  the  men  had  a  good  boat  of  his  own,  but 
was  not  allowed  to  use  it  and  make  his  own 
money.  He  tried  one  year,  but  next  year  got  no 
employment,  and  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  the  English 
landlords  who  cause  all  the  misery. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  the  dark  side. 
It  is  enough  that  you  should  realise  that  it  is 
there,  and  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  it.  What 
I  would  thoroughly  impress  upon  you  is,  that 
you  can't,  in  my  opinion,  go  to  Ireland  without 
getting  plenty  of  fun  for  your  money,  but  you 
will  be  sure  to  have  to  spend  more  money  than  at 
first  seems  necessary.  I  don't  think,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  that  it  results  in  anything  vastly 
extravagant,  but  every  one  objects  to  planning 
out  a  holiday  on  the  cheap,  and  then  finding 
that  the  extras  run  up  to  nearly  as  much  as  the 
original  reckoning.  It  would  be  so  much  better 
to  advertise  at  once  that,  with  all  fishing  expenses, 
tips,  and  everything  else,  it  will  come  to  a  pound 
a  day,  and  then  one  would  know  what  to  expect 
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and  measure  one's  means  accordingly.  But  that 
would  not  suit  the  intricacies  of  the  Irish  mind. 
What  they  regard  as  real  wit  is,  to  make  out  that 
ten  shillings  a  day  will  see  you  through,  and  then 
when  they  have  fairly  got  you  out  there,  to  turn 
the  "  boots "  on  to  pour  curses  upon  you  for 
stinginess,  when  you  are  fancying  that  you  are 
being  pretty  generous. 

After  all,  one  can  pardon  this  distorted  sense 
of  humour  :  it  is  so  very  amply  atoned  for  by  the 
bounteous  stream  of  the  real,  unconscious  article 
which  flows  around  you,  pure  and  sparkling, 
wherever  you  go.  The  background  may  be  a 
trifle  black,  but  look  rather  at  the  picture  which 
can  be  painted  on  it.  An  honest  welcome,  what- 
ever the  send-off  may  eventually  be.  Delightful 
stories,  told  in  the  most  delightful  language  in 
the  world.  No  effort  at  truth  where  invention 
seems  likely  to  give  greater  pleasure.  Till  I  went 
to  Ireland  I  was  a  fairly  truthful  man.  Now  I 
realise  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  a  lot  of  fancy 
drapery,  and  clothe  all  my  statements  in  whatever 
raiment  seems  best  to  become  them.  And  to 
crown  all,  that  extraordinary  method  of  treating 
the  obvious  as  if  it  were  wrapped  in  unfathomable 
mystery,  and  of  regarding  as  utter  matter  of  fact 
what  is  to  you  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  intrigue 
and  subtle  diplomacy.  Surely  that  ought  to 
satisfy  those  who  reap  their  holiday  enjoyment 
from  the  field  of  human  study.  Good  novels 
have  been  written  about  Ireland,  I  know,  but  no 
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one  has  yet  exploited  it  in  the  charming  way  that 
Scotland  has  been  exploited  of  late  years.  And 
for  those  who  go  to  the  lap  of  Nature  for  a 
holiday  there  are  still  waiting  bigger  pike,  I 
honestly  believe,  than  have  ever  yet  been  brought 
to  scale,  and  trout  of  shape,  size,  and  colour  that 
you  will  surpass  in  no  waters  of  the  world  that  I 
have  had  the  luck  to  visit,  and  that  you  will  only 
equal  in  few.  Only  look  to  it  that  your  tackle 
be  of  the  best,  for  they  test  it  at  every  point, 
trout  and  pike  alike,  but  especially  the  pike. 

I  have  sung  my  "  Jubilate  "  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  Nature's  organ  in  many  places,  but 
nowhere  so  much  as  in  Ireland  have  I  felt  moved 
to  break  forth  into  the  grander  specialisation 
of  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael,  and  give  its 
individual  cry  of  praise  to  every  flower  and  fern, 
to  every  bird  and  beast,  to  every  lake  and  spring, 
to  every  rock  and  cloud*  It  is  Nature's  nursery, 
where  only  the  young  and  untaught  may  play. 
It  is  all  fairy-land  and  fairy-tales.  There  may 
be  gnomes  and  bad  fairies,  as  well  as  elves  and 
sprites,  but,  good  or  bad,  they  are  all  fantastic, 
all  mysterious,  all  unfathomable.  If  the  nursery 
has  passed  beyond  your  ken,  then  turn  your  steps 
elsewhere ;  but  if  you  can  still  sit  on  the  floor, 
and  babble  nonsense,  and  play  with  toys,  and  go 
naked,  unabashed  and  unafraid,  then  go  there 
and  play. 
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Ill 

THE  SWISS  WINTER 

IT  is  difficult  to  write  eloquently  and  appreci- 
atively about  what  has  become  wholly  familiar. 
The  mere  fact  of  its  having  become  wholly 
familiar  proves  the  worth  of  the  thing,  or  the 
necessity  of  the  thing.  Luckily  in  my  own  case 
it  is  the  worth  of  the  thing.  And  I  almost  wish 
that  I  were  not  quite  so  familiar  with  the  fairy- 
land of  ice  and  snow,  in  order  that  I  might  be 
able  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  those  who 
have  never  realised  its  charms.  If  I  had  only 
gone  once,  I  should  have  more  to  say.  The 
imagination  has  freer  play  in  proportion  as  one's 
knowledge  is  vague  and  indefinite.  But  for 
twenty  winters  now  have  I  turned  my  steps  in 
the  same  direction,  so  that  I  can  claim  to  write, 
if  not  with  imagination,  yet  with  a  fair  supply  of 
knowledge.  It  has  never  been  my  luck  to  hunt, 
nor  have  I  ever  had  enough  shooting  to  make 
England  in  the  winter  very  attractive,  so  that  I 
cannot  pretend  to  be  able  to  say  whether  it  is 
worth  an  English  sportsman's  while  to  drop  gun 
and  hounds  for  three  weeks  and  fly  away  to 
Switzerland,  or  not.  But  I  should  think  that, 
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on  the  whole,  he  would  never  regret  it.  If  he 
can  hunt  or  shoot  for  the  last  week  of  December 
and  the  first  fortnight  of  January,  he  can  also 
presumably  get  an  ample  supply  of  both  pursuits, 
before  and  after  that  special  three  weeks,  and 
might  well  give  gun  and  horse  a  rest,  and  himself 
a  change.  He  could  still  have  a  good  thinning 
out  of  the  cocks  in  his  covers,  and  bustle  many  a 
good  fox  in  February  and  early  March.  But  we 
are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and  it  is  hard  to  break 
away  from  the  routine  of  our  lives,  so  that  I  have 
but  small  hopes  of  being  able  to  induce  good 
sportsmen  to  try  a  change,  however  confident  I 
feel  that  they  would  bless  me  in  the  end. 

More  and  more  people  come  out  every  year, 
and  when  you  have  once  gone,  you  always  go ; 
and  yet  it  is  amazing  how  much  misconception 
still  exists  among  those  who  have  never  yet  grown 
to  regard  the  Bale  refreshment-room  as  the  door 
to  their  paradise,  wherever  that  special  paradise 
may  lie,  Davos,  St.  Moritz,  Grindelwald,  or  any 
of  the  many  other  places  that  are  yearly  coming 
into  prominence.  "  Is  it  not  cold  ?  "  they  ask  : 
"  I  don't  care  for  skating "  :  "  I  can't  climb 
mountains."  Sir,  or  madam,  that  is  altogether 
beside  the  point.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  cold,  that 
is  the  last  thing  that  strikes  you.  The  thermo- 
meter may  try  to  pretend  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  frost ;  you  will  find  yourself  watch- 
ing its  downward  progress  with  joy,  after  it  has 
wandered  upwards  now  and  then  through  a 
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mistaken  effort  to  please  you.  But  as  to  its 
being  cold,  there  are  very  few  days  when  you 
couldn't  sit  out  and  read  a  novel,  and  where  will 
you  do  that  in  England  ?  The  point  to  consider 
is,  whether  you  want  to  renew  your  youth, 
whether  you  want  to  throw  off  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  years,  whether  you  want  to  go  through 
a  spell  of  harmless  but  utter  intoxication,  with 
no  evil  after-effects.  Nobody  will  ask  you  to 
climb  mountains,  but  you  will  probably  find  your- 
self not  only  eager,  but  able,  to  take  cheerful 
walks  of  a  mile  or  two  up  steep  hillsides,  in 
company  with  a  few  other  merry  youths  and 
maidens  of  any  age  between  fifty  and  eighty, 
without  feeling  that  you  are  doing  anything  un- 
usual. It  will  probably  strike  you  as  unusual 
when  you  come  home,  but  at  the  time  it  will 
be  an  ordinary  everyday  sort  of  event  enough. 
Nobody  will  ask  you  to  skate,  but  when  you  see 
that  beautiful  clean  surface,  with  none  of  the 
orange  peel  and  cigar  ends  which  make  ice  hide- 
ous in  England ;  when  you  hear  every  one  about 
you  discussing  their  day's  progress,  whether  it 
be  that  they  can  now  nearly  go  alone,  or  whether 
they  have  now  some  hopes  of  ultimately  master- 
ing the  outside  edges,  or  whether  that  diffi- 
cult turn  has  come  "  clean "  at  last ;  when 
you  hear  the  merry  shouts  and  laughter  on 
the  rink,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  you  suddenly  conceived  an  ardent  desire  to 
emulate  some  one  or  other,  whatever  be  the 
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stage  which  you  may  have  once  reached  in 
the  art. 

Personally  I  love  even  the  journey  out,  because 
of  what  lies  at  the  end  of  it.  I  may  be  driven  to 
go  to  sleep  for  an  hour  on  the  steamer,  because 
the  ocean  is  fretful  and  fidgety,  but  I  always 
enter  that  buffet  at  Calais  with  joy  and  an  enor- 
mous appetite.  I  face  the  douane  with  an  airy 
smile  and  French  that  is  almost  voluble.  I  lob 
along  through  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  half 
asleep  and  half  awake  and  wholly  happy,  even 
when  some  Frenchman  enters  the  carriage,  which 
I  might,  after  the  manner  of  my  countrymen, 
regard  as  my  own  private  property.  I  sniff  a 
foretaste  of  Swiss  air,  pure,  crisp,  and  invigorat- 
ing, as  we  cross  the  Vosges  mountains.  I  always 
call  them  the  Vosges  mountains,  because  it  looks 
well  to  have  a  name  handy,  but  I  haven't  the 
least  idea  what  line  the  train  takes.  I  only  know 
that  it  bears  me  from  Calais  to  Bale,  and  that 
Paradise  is  drawing  hourly  nearer.  Bale  at  six 
A.M.  does  not  sound  attractive,  but  it  means  a 
wash,  and  it  means  air  that  is  nearly  the  right 
thing,  and  it  means  Swiss  honey,  which  some 
people  revile  as  a  vile  concoction.  Perhaps  it 
is  in  summer.  In  the  winter  I  love  it  dearly, 
especially  the  first  taste  of  it  at  Bale. 

After  a  rest  of  an  hour  and  a  half  you  begin 
the  cream  of  your  journey,  to  whatever  haven 
of  rest  and  happiness  you  may  be  going,  but 
especially  to  Grindelwald.  I  have  met  people 
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who  disliked  the  Swiss  carriages  ;    personally,  I 
love  them.     You  have  to  use  a  little  firmness  in 
keeping  down  the  temperature.     I  don't  know 
which  is  the  more  efficacious,  to  give  the  guard 
two  francs'-worth  of  advice  on  the  subject,  or 
to  have  a   wife  who   insists   on   turning  off  the 
chauffage  without  any  regard  of  consequences  in 
the  way  of  being  put  in  prison  or  beheaded.     I 
should  advise  a  combination  of  the  two  methods. 
Then  you  will  be  able  to  watch  in  comfort  the 
marvels    of   mountain,  lake,    and    river  as   they 
glide  slowly  past  your  window.     It  is  no  strain 
on  the  eyes,  for  a  Swiss  train  never  hurries.     But 
what    matter,   when  you    are   practically  in  the 
promised  land  ?     Station  after  station  brings  you 
to  a  stop,  and  you  dose  off  into  a  sort  of  half 
sleep,  for  the  day  is  still  very  young,  and  then 
on   you    stroll    again   to    the    merry    sound    of 
twelve  bells — ding-dong,  ding-dong,  ding-dong, 
then  a  pause,  then   six  more,  so  much  prettier 
than    that    extraordinary   penny   trumpet   which 
haunted  your   dreams   through   the    watches  of 
the  night    on    the   French    railways.     How  my 
sister    laughed    at  that    penny  trumpet    when  I 
took  her  to  Switzerland  for  the  first  time.     The 
only  way  to   really  enjoy  a   continental  railway 
journey  is  to    take  with   you   some   young  and 
inexperienced   person,  who   shouts  with   delight 
at  every  strange  sight  and  sound.      Alas  !    my 
own  joy  in  them  is  gone,  in  all  except  those  Swiss 
bells,  but  I  always  want  to  jump  up  and  clap 
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my  hands,  even  at  my  respectable  age,  when  those 
gay  bells  greet  me  again  after  a  year's  absence. 

This  journey  from  Bale  to  Grindelwald  is  well 
arranged  to  please  the  newcomer.  As  the  train 
steams  out,  if  it  is  at  all  a  reasonable  winter,  you 
go  at  once  into  a  white  world,  among  what  seems 
to  your  expectant  eyes  an  endless  series  of  very 
high  hills ;  you  are  almost  prepared  to  accept 
them  as  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  Here 
and  there  you  cross  a  fairy  gorge,  with  the  trees 
— birch  and  oak  and  pine — clustering  thick  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  all  starred  and  spangled  with  the 
hoar  frost ;  here  comes  a  mighty  river,  which  I 
always  tell  strangers  is  the  Rhine.  I  dare  say  it 
really  is.  No  matter,  it  is  big  enough.  Don't 
you  feel  a  certain  contempt  for  people  who  are 
particular  about  names  when  they  are  out  for  a 
holiday  ?  Perhaps  you  don't.  But  consider  my 
position.  I  have  so  much  to  do  in  the  way  of 
putting  the  right  name  to  persons  and  things- 
parents  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  genders  ;  mothers 
who  come  to  see  me  sometimes  in  one  costume, 
sometimes  in  another ;  fathers  who  come  one  day 
in  the  full  costume  of  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and 
then  a  week  later  in  gaudy  knickerbockers  and  a 
flannel  shirt ;  brothers  who  have  left  a  year  ago 
beardless  boys,  and  who  return  with  gay  and 
flowing  moustaches ;  besides  all  the  giddy  throng 
of  heroes  and  heroines  of  antiquity,  with  whom 
the  poor  schoolmaster  is  expected  to  be  on 
familiar  terms — that  you  cannot  be  surprised  if  I 
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regard  it  as  part  of  my  holiday  to  utter  the  first 
name  that  comes  on  to  my  tongue — I  can't  say 
into  my  head,  because  it  never  gets  as  far  as  that 
— when  people  ask  me  futile  questions.  Any 
one  can  see  that  it  is  a  river,  or  a  lake,  or  a 
mountain.  Be  thankful,  and  rest  content  there- 
with. 

But  as  we  steam  out  of  Berne,  refreshed  with  a 
good  bowl  of  soup  and  a  pint  of  the  best  Swiss 
beer,  I  can  at  any  rate  tell  you  roughly  the  names 
of  those  snow-clad  giants,  glistening  far  away 
against  the  blue  sky  on  the  left.  Those  are  the 
Eiger,  the  Monk,  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  under 
their  shadow  you  will  shortly  rest — too  much 
under  the  shadow  of  the  former  to  please  some 
people ;  in  their  gigantic  presence,  in  the  very 
few  moments  when  you  are  not  too  drunk  with 
the  revelry  of  existence  to  notice  them,  you  will 
be  abashed  and  amazed.  This,  also  on  your  left, 
is  the  Lake  of  Thun,  "  deservedly  celebrated  for 
its  beauty,"  shall  we  say,  since  words  can  give  you 
no  conception  of  the  splendour  of  it  on  a  fine 
day.  When  I  first  used  to  come  out  here,  we 
had  to  cross  it  on  a  steamer,  calling  in  at  villages 
now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  but  it  was  not  so 
attractive  a  feature  in  the  journey  as*  it  may 
sound  to  some,  because  there  was  nearly  always 
an  icy  wind  blowing  from  somewhere,  which 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  sit  on  deck  and 
admire  the  surrounding  pile  of  snow-covered 
pine-clad  hills  and  mountains,  which  rings  the 
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blue  lake  in  on  every  side,  with  little  chalets^ looking 
like  tiny  dolls'  houses,  dotting  and  crowning  the 
hills  in  scattered  units  and  sociable  groups.  Now 
the  railway  runs  round  the  right  bank  on  to 
Interlaken,  so  that  you  can  admire  the  scene  in 
warmth  and  comfort.  Jump  out  at  every  station 
— there  are  plenty  of  them — if  you  are  getting 
train-weary,  and  drink  in  the  air  and  the  scenery  ; 
you  can't  get  too  much  of  either,  and  the  train  is 
in  no  hurry.  You  will  be  rather  thankful  that  it 
is  not  over  rapid  in  its  movements  as  you  draw 
near  to  Interlaken,  for  the  line  falls  down  right 
to  the  very  margin  of  the  lake,  where  the  water 
seems  to  come  lapping  up  in  wondrous  dead- 
green  transparent  ripples  against  the  very  wheels 
of  the  carriage,  and  as  we  swing  round  the 
corners  we  seem  to  overhang  a  watery,  if  shallow, 
grave.  You  possibly  will  travel  on  a  railway  in 
Norway  where  you  will  feel  a  similar  sense  of  in- 
security, only  there  you  will  be  half-way  up  a 
precipice,  while  here  you  are  on  the  very  margin 
of  the  lake. 

Interlaken  brings  you  to  your  last  change.  In 
olden  days  a  sledge  and  pair,  with  scarlet  plumes 
and  many  bells,  was  ready  to  receive  you,  and 
very  attractive  that  drive  of  over  twenty  miles 
was  to  me,  though  even  the  plentiful  pile  of  furs 
and  rugs  were  insufficient  to  prevent  the  cold  of 
that  ice-hung  gorge  from  catching  your  extremi- 
ties. What  a  valley  that  is  up  to  Grindelwald  ! 
An  almost  perpendicular  precipice  closes  you  in 
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on  either  side,  allowing  you  a  glimpse  here  and 
there  of  the  snow-clad  summits  which  crown  it 
all  above  and  beyond.  Pines  grow  everywhere, 
wherever  the  rock  affords  them  the  slightest  foot- 
hold, and  there  is  a>  thick  belt  of  them  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  sweet  scented  even  in  that  icy 
air.  On  the  other  side  brawls  the  river,  which 
you  cross  and  recross  on  wooden  bridges,  roofed 
over  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  weight 
of  snow.  Down  its  rock-strewn  bed  it  comes, 
every  boulder  in  its  course  ringed  with  a  broad 
fringe  of  ice,  which  gleams  white  against  its 
blue-green  waters,  a  pure  and  untarnished  stream, 
drawing  its  stainless  waters  from  the  great 
glaciers.  What  are  waterfalls  in  summer  are 
now  ice-falls,  monster  icicles  combined,  grouped, 
and  scattered  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice 
to  the  base,  here  almost  mimicking  the  compact 
flow  of  the  summer  stream,  there  broken  up 
round  the  edge  of  some  monstrous  crag  into  the 
white  and  hanging  beard  of  a  primaeval  giant, 
lengthening  day  by  day,  as  the  hot  sun  causes  a 
trickle  of  water  to  the  end  of  each  icy  lock. 
Just  before  you  emerge  from  the  valley  on  to  the 
plateau,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it,  of  Grindel- 
wald,  there  stands  a  rounded  rock  face  on  the 
left,  flanked  by  a  corresponding  hollow.  Both 
the  convex  and  the  corresponding  concave  rock 
face  are  bedecked  with  the  most  wondrous  show 
of  icicles,  both  of  them  resembling  an  inverted 
organ  more  than  anything  else  that  I  can  think 
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of,  but  such  an  organ  as  was  never  built  by 
human  hands ;  stack  after  stack  of  symmetrical 
groups  of  pipes  running  in  parallel  lines  along 
the  rock,  giant  pipes  of  vast  thickness  touching 
ground  at  the  base,  then  tier  upon  tier  gradually 
lessening  in  size,  till  at  the  very  summit  there 
hangs  the  dainty  fringe  of  icy  flutes,  through 
which  the  tiniest  fairies  of  all  blow  the  topmost 
treble,  which  ripples  through  the  mighty  har- 
mony, which  one  may  easily  fancy  that  the  spirits 
of  the  mountains  assemble  here  by  night  to 
produce.  Those  great  pipes  at  the  bottom  must 
roar  with  the  voice  of  Jungfrau,  Monk,  Eiger, 
Schreckhorn,  and  Wetterhorn.  These  would 
form  the  bass  of  the  mighty  chorus,  then  the 
lesser  heights  would  play  tenor  and  alto  through 
the  intermediate  tiers,  and  finally  the  little  elves 
of  cranny  and  crevice,  of  glade  and  glen,  would 
keep  the  melody  flickering  in  and  out  on  those 
dainty  festoons  of  flageolets  at  the  summit,  if 
one  only  had  ears  to  hear. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  our  destination,  not  now 
by  sledge  and  pair,  but  by  the  more  modern  and 
prosaic  railway,  where  the  cog-wheeled  engine  puffs 
its  laborious  way  up  grades  never  contemplated  in 
England.  Friendly  hands  are  waved  to  you  by 
forms  flashing  by  down  the  road  on  toboggans, 
as  you  stand  on  the  platform  outside  the  carriage, 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
land,  basking  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  early 
afternoon  into  which  you  have  just  emerged,  and 
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after  a  final  crawl  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
you  are  landed  almost  at  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
only  the  skating  rink  lies  between.  If  you  have 
packed  your  skates  handy  there  is  nothing  like 
a  gentle  hour  on  the  ice,  renewing  old  acquaint- 
ances and  making  new  ones,  more  than  actually 
skating,  for  clearing  off  the  weariness  of  a  journey, 
though  you  can't  call  it  a  long  one.  You  left 
London  at  eleven  yesterday  morning,  and  here 
you  are  at  three  this  afternoon  with  your  skates 
on  in  a  new  world. 

If  you  prefer  to  go  on  at  once  to  the  hotel, 
for  a  wash  and  a  rest  before  tea,  go  by  all 
means.  You  will  get  as  hearty  a  welcome  from 
landlord  and  servants  as  if  you  were  entering  a 
fishing-hotel  in  Scotland,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  Enter  then,  and  behold  a  hall  littered 
with  chairs,  papers,  boots,  skates,  ice-axes,  tobog- 
gans, ski,  caps,  gloves.  Two  huge  fireplaces,  with 
the  fire  roaring  among  large  sections  of  pine  trees, 
strike  you  as  appropriate  and  comfortable,  also 
a  big  St.  Bernard  or  two,  and  various  nondescript 
hounds,  give  a  homely  air  to  the  place,  so 
that  unless  you  are  a  person  of  extraordinarily 
tidy  habits,  you  may  begin  to  think  that  you 
are  going  to  enjoy  yourself  after  all,  in  spite  of 
my  having  persuaded  you  to  come  out  much 
against  your  will. 

However,  now  that  I  have  got  you  here  at 
last,  I  suppose  I  must  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
life  of  the  place.  Except  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the 
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Night,"  no  one  has  written  a  novel,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  out  here  in  the 
winter,  and  in  that  otherwise  charming  descrip- 
tion the  interest  lies  mainly  in  invalids,  none  of 
whom  you  will  find  here,  so  that  it  gives  a  wrong 
impression  of  a  place  which  is  literally  bubbling 
over  with  life  and  happiness.  But  it  is  a  pity 
that  no  skilled  writer  has  set  himself  to  analyse 
human  nature  as  it  appears  in  this  merry  gather- 
ing of  some  three  hundred  folk  of  all  ages  from 
eight  to  eighty.  Such  a  lot  of  the  interest  of  the 
place  is  centred  in  the  inhabitants  thereof,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  easy  to  write  merely  of  the  external 
interests  and  pastimes  without  being  dull  and 
unconvincing.  You  will  indeed  hear  a  great  deal 
of  technical  talk  about  the  various  games,  and 
where  every  one  is  talking  many  kinds  of  "  shop  " 
it  is  not  uninteresting  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  talk 
of  the  place  deals  more  with  the  human  beings 
themselves  than  with  what  they  do.  Call  it 
gossip  if  you  like,  but  it  is  very  kindly  gossip, 
as  is  bound  to  be  the  case  where  every  one  is 
happy.  There  is  singularly  little  of  the  "  old- 
catty"  backbiting  and  innuendo  that  pervades 
England  during  the  dreary  winter  months.  Every 
one  seems  full  of  a  generous  spirit  of  praise,  and 
is  prepared  to  appreciate  his  neighbours  at  the 
top  of  their  merit.  You  will  much  more  often 
hear  ladies  saying,  "  How  well  Miss  So-and-so 
was  skating  to-day,"  than  making  disparaging 
remarks  about  her  frock  and  the  way  she  does 
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her  hair.  What  will  perhaps  strike  you  most  of 
all,  unless  you  are  already  accustomed  to  it,  is 
the  way  you  will  be  welcomed  by  a  hotel  full  of 
strangers,  and  accepted  as  the  best  of  fellows. 
One  hears  stories  of  some  places  being  full  of 
cliques  and  coteries,  but  I  can  say,  not  only  for 
Grindelwald  but  for  all  the  other  places  that  I 
have  occasionally  visited,  that  the  universal  rule 
of  brotherhood  and,  what  some  will  perhaps  con- 
sider more  attractive,  sisterhood,  seems  to  prevail. 
You  are  certain  to  be  considered  a  good  fellow 
until  you  prove  the  contrary.  And  the  flirta- 
tions that  go  on,  and  are  watched  with  joy  and 
intense  interest  by  all !  Well,  I  speak  feelingly, 
for  did  I  not  blossom  out  myself  in  that  way 
once  and  reap  my  due  reward  ?  I  certainly  did 
my  duty  in  the  way  of  providing  amusement  and 
interest  for  the  hotel.  They  do  not  all  ripen  as 
mine  did.  Some  are  never  meant  to,  I  suppose. 
But  these  are  very  few.  More  are  carried  on 
perfectly  innocently  and  seriously  for  three  weeks 
in  the  gay  sunshine,  being  kept  well  alive  by 
constant  companionship  on  the  ice,  in  the  danc- 
ing room,  and  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away." 
But  one  feels  all  the  while — I  mean  to  say  that 
the  spectators  feel — that  one  is  only  watching 
the  growing  intimacy  of  boy  and  girl.  You 
expect  to  see  them  running  about  hand  in  hand, 
and  kissing  shyly  but  unabashed  beneath  the 
mistletoe.  I  can  say  this,  as  an  elderly  married 
man,  without  any  fear  of  being  taken  at  my  word 
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next  year.  But  the  prosaic  return  to  England 
kills  off  most  of  them.  I  am  glad  I  am  not 
there  to  see  the  pretty  blossoms  fall ;  it  would 
seem  such  a  pity  after  all  the  interest  with  which 
we  old  folk  watched  their  opening  and  expanding 
into  perfumed  loveliness.  But  if  this  picture 
draws  out  into  the  Garden  of  Eden  any  hopeful 
candidates  of  either  sex,  I  think  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  urge  you  to  regard  anything  that  may 
happen  there  as  only  a  preliminary  canter.  Young 
men,  don't  be  surprised  and  hurt  if  the  "  best 
girl "  with  whom  you  skated  hand  in  hand  out 
there,  whose  toboggan  you  pulled  so  willingly 
up  the  steepest  hills,  whose  ski  you  hauled  about 
and  wiped  clean  in  the  evening,  whose  hand  you 
thought  returned  the  tentative  pressure  of  yours 
in  the  dance,  cuts  you  dead  when  you  meet  her 
in  town.  You  are  now  two  entirely  different 
persons.  Maidens,  that  rather  nice  Mr.  So-and- 
so  who  seemed  so  attentive  a  week  ago,  and  who 
now  returns  your  bow  with  a  surprised  and  rather 
tentative  lifting  of  his  hat,  probably  does  not 
recognise  you  in  the  least  in  your  London  things. 
Or  else  in  his  masculine  delicacy  he  supposes  that 
you  may  prefer  bygones  to  be  bygones.  It  may 
happen  that  you  will  both  continue  your  mutual 
appreciation,  but,  honestly,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  We  not  only  change  our  costumes  out 
there,  but  also  our  innermost  selves.  The  snows  of 
Switzerland  would  wash  the  Ethiopian  white  and 
obliterate  the  spots  of  the  leopard.  I  have  spoken. 
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Now  let  us  be  out  and  away.  I'm  a  terrible 
gossip  out  here,  I  know,  but  I  can  give  you  as 
much  exercise  as  you  will  want  as  well.  You 
will  get  days  when  everything  is  right,  and  you 
will  also  get  a  few  days  when  everything  is 
wrong.  It  does  not  matter  much ;  you  can 
thoroughly  enjoy  them  both.  But  we  may  as 
well  begin  with  a  real  good  one ;  it  gives  a  better 
impression  of  the  place.  What  is  your  breakfast 
hour?  You  will  find  that  you  want  as  long  a 
day  as  you  can  possibly  get ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  do  such  an  enormous  lot  that  bed  is  a 
very  blessed  place.  A  Frenchman,  talking  of 
"  bed,"  says  :  "  C'est  un  berceau  garni  de  fleurs — 
c'est  un  sepulcre."  Mine  is  very  sepulchral  in 
the  morning,  and  I  am  extraordinarily  corpse-like. 
I  aim  at  nine  o'clock,  but  don't  always  hit  the 
hour  very  exactly.  If  yours  is  only  a  flowery 
cradle  jump  out  at  eight  if  you  like.  You  won't 
find  the  day  too  long.  That  never  happens,  if 
only  the  night  were  not  so  perplexingly  short. 
I  expect  that,  when  your  first  ardour  has  worn 
off,  you  will  ultimately  trickle  down  about  nine, 
and  it  is  not  a  bad  compromise. 

"  And  hwat  on  airth  will  we  do  now  ? "  as  my 
gillie  once  remarked  in  a  meditative  voice,  when 
three  stags  suddenly  came  upon  us  round  a  corner 
as  we  were  eating  lunch.  You  don't  care  for 
skating,  you  say.  So  we  will  leave  the  rink  with 
its  beautiful  shining  surface,  carefully  washed 
overnight  with  fire  -  hoses,  where  a  few  early 
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enthusiasts  are  doing  their  morning  scales,  "  threes 
to  a  centre,"  or  the  more  elementary  "  eight." 
But  before  we  go,  do  just  pause  to  admire  that 
dear  old  lady,  with  one  hand  raised  to  the  level 
of  her  shoulder,  who  is  gazing  at  it  steadfastly 
with  an  agonized  expression,  and  leaning  over 
towards  it  yearningly,  in  the  hopes  that  it  will 
draw  her  after  it  on  to  the  coveted  outside  edge. 
So  it  will  in  the  end,  for  she  perseveres  in  a  way 
that  ought  to  shame  you  youngsters,  only  you 
learn  things  so  disgustingly  easily.  She  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  "  youth-spirit  "  of  the  place. 
Yesterday  I  had  to  jump  out  of  the  way  quickly, 
as  she  came  spinning  down  the  path  on  a  toboggan, 
and  when  I  offered  to  pull  it  uphill  again  for  her 
she  was  almost  inclined  to  take  my  offer  as  an 
insult.  I  love  her  dearly.  You'll  be  on  the  ice 
yourself  to-morrow,  if  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
making  her  acquaintance,  and  of  hearing  her  talk 
wisely  and  sweetly  about  many  things — that  is  to 
say,  if  you  can  spare  time  to  talk  to  anybody  just 
at  first. 

Up  the  hill  then  we  start  gaily,  each  pulling 
a  little  wooden  sledge  behind  us,  unless  you  are 
already  fancy-smitten,  in  which  case  you  will  pull 
two,  hers  and  yours.  It  is  one  of  the  fictions  of 
the  place  that  two  toboggans  are  as  easy  to  pull 
as  one  ;  but,  as  I  have  upheld  the  fiction  for  many 
years  and  am  getting  a  bit  short  in  the  wind,  I 
don't  mind  saying  now  that  the  extra  one  makes 
a  vast  deal  of  difference.  Within  ten  minutes 
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from  the  start  you  will  strike  the  sunshine,  and 
at  once  the  sky  warms  to  a  deep  transparent  blue, 
three  full  tones  deeper  than  it  was  a  moment  ago. 
The  untrodden  snow  alongside  of  the  track  turns 
to  diamond-dust,  so  that  you  may  have  to  put  on 
blue  goggles  if  you  are  at  all  afraid  of  your  eye- 
sight, but  the  full  green  of  the  pines  is  restful 
enough  to  heal  the  little  harm  that  the  sparkle  of 
the  snow  may  do.  You  won't  find  it  easy  to 
keep  your  eyes  off  them,  I  am  sure,  as  they  droop 
their  graceful  branches  from  which  the  heavy 
frostwork  of  the  night  is  now  dropping,  beneath 
the  full  glare  of  the  morning  sun.  It  seems  so 
strange  after  dull-coloured  England  to  have  noth- 
ing but  this  brilliant  scene  of  green  and  white  and 
blue,  such  blue  as  no  one  who  has  only  seen 
English  skies  can  conceive  of.  I  never  quite 
know  which  is  the  more  wonderful,  this  warm 
and  throbbing  sky  of  sapphire,  or  the  mysterious 
vault  of  dead  indigo  against  which  the  giant 
mountains  loom  white  and  silent  in  the  evening. 

Who  said  "  Was  it  not  cold  out  here  ? "  We 
have  only  been  going  very  slowly  uphill  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  already  you  are  glad  to  take 
off  your  coat  and  strap  it  on  to  the  toboggan, 
and,  having  done  that,  the  obvious  thing  is  to  sit 
on  it  for  a  moment  "to  admire  the  scenery." 
How  familiar  that  phrase  becomes.  It  is  not  the 
cry  of  the  ardent  enthusiast,  but  the  plea  of  the 
broken  winded,  who  craves  a  halt  but  does  not 
like  to  say  so  in  so  many  words.  Worthy  of 
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your  admiration  it  is  indeed  as  you  look  back. 
Wetterhorn,  Schreckhorn  (though  you  only  see 
the  base  or  pedestal  of  it  as  yet),  and  Eiger,  those 
are  the  three  giants  that  guard  the  head  of  the 
valley  in  which  nestles  the  village  of  Grindelwald. 
A  cascade  of  ice  flows  between  each,  showing  blue 
even  from  this  distance.  And,  lest  you  should 
grow  lonely  in  this  vast  and  awful  solitude,  see 
how  the  rink  is  filling  with  little  human  figures, 
flitting  in  and  out. 

But  you  have  rested  long  enough,  and  the  view 
is  better  higher  up,  when  we  have  left  the  scattered 
chalets,  through  whose  orchards  the  path  winds ; 
you  will  have  to  be  careful  on  the  downward 
journey  not  to  lose  your  head  among  these  trees, 
and  force  your  toboggan  against  a  trunk.  Re- 
member, if  a  smash  is  %  inevitable,  to  let  your 
sledge  take  the  shock,  while  you  slip  oflf  behind. 
The  temptation  is  to  put  out  a  leg  to  save  your- 
self, and  the  result  sometimes  broken  bones. 
Luckily  the  slope  here  is  easy,  though  you  may 
not  think  so  as  you  pant  up  it,  so  the  pace  will 
be  slow.  You  certainly  are  panting,  because  you 
are  out  of  training.  You  will  think  very  little  of 
it  in  a  day  or  two.  Also  you  will  soon  get  your 
second  wind. 

Now  we  leave  the  chalets,  with  their  orchards 
and  snow-covered  pastures,  and  enter  the  silent 
pine  woods,  where  the  track  goes  steeply  up  in 
awkward  zigzags  that  look  very  alarming  as  you 
mount  and  think  of  the  descent.  But  look,  here 
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comes  one  of  the  makers  of  the  track,  guiding  a 
large  sledge  laden  with  hay  or  pine  branches,  with 
probably  a  whole  pine- trunk  dragging  behind. 
Stand  aside  and  watch  him  take  the  turns.  It 
looks  as  if  he  must  go  to  smash  over  the  edge. 
But  round  swings  the  sledge  with  its  heavy  load, 
as  easily  as  possible  ;  past  you  it  gaily  speeds,  and 
round  the  next  turn  with  hardly  an  effort.  The 
truth  is  that,  if  there  has  been  anything  like  a 
heavy  snowfall,  the  track  keeps  you  in,  if  you 
will  only  trust  it ;  one  foot  pressed  slightly  down, 
with  an  inclination  of  the  body  to  the  same  side, 
is  quite  enough  to  bring  you  round  that  way,  as 
you  will  find  presently.  Most  spills  come  from 
over-much  steering  on  these  natural  tracks.  Of 
the  splendidly  engineered  ice-runs  of  Davos  and 
St.  Moritz  I  cannot  speak.  They  have  been 
amply  described  by  others.  Personally,  I  cannot 
imagine  myself  caring  for  them  as  I  do  for  these 
natural  tracks  made  by  the  wood-sledges,  which 
bring  down  firewood  for  the  village  and  hay  from 
the  upland  pastures.  One  might  write  an  in- 
teresting "Autobiography  of  a  load  of  hay." 
The  culminating  point  would  be  the  giddy 
slide  down  a  wire  in  Norway  over  the  tree-tops 
from  some  tiny  square  of  pasture  half-way  up 
a  precipice :  but  the  pretty  talk  would  come 
in  during  the  descent  from  the  highlands 
above  us  now,  from  one  of  those  dark  brown 
chalets  or  barns,  that  you  can  just  see  through 
the  pines  on  the  snowfield  beyond,  where  the 
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fragrant  load  has  been  stored  since  it  was  cut  in 
summer. 

That  far  I  will  take  you  if  you  will  only  come 
on  and  not  stand  talking  so  much — I  believe  you 
are  blown  again — but  I  will  go  no  farther.  I 
have  never  had  much  fancy  for  making  another 
of  the  many  tragedies  that  so  often  spread 
sorrow  over  these  Swiss  valleys  and  in  homes 
across  the  sea  in  England.  Those  giants  that 
stand  out  so  grandly  behind  you  now  have  all  of 
them  taken  the  lives  of  men,  as  the  tombstones 
in  the  churchyard  below  will  tell  you.  I  have,  of 
course,  risked  my  neck,  as  you  shall  also  do  in  a 
day  or  two,  when  you  are  in  better  training,  and 
when  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  has  had  time 
to  breed  in  you  the  spirit  of  adventure.  I  like 
to  talk  of  "  risking  my  neck  " ;  it  sounds  grand 
and  heroic ;  but,  in  reality,  "  taking  a  walk  "  is 
all  you  call  it  out  here.  You  shall  go  up  one  of 
the  glaciers,  where  you  will  be  really  roped,  as 
one  always  might  tumble  down  a  crevasse,  and  if 
you  have  never  been  on  one  before,  you  will  very 
likely  be  really  frightened,  especially  if  you  climb 
up  the  ladders  and  come  back  along  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain,  with  the  glacier  yawning  below 
you.  Of  course  if  you  fell  you  would  be  killed. 
But  it  is  a  very  large  "if"  indeed,  so  large  that 
any  of  your  lady  friends  will  be  delighted  to 
come  with  you,  and  lunch  up  there  in  the  blazing 
sun.  Also  you  may  with  equal  security  go  up 
any  of  the  small  peaks,  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet. 
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You  could  easily  kill  yourself  if  you  tried,  but 
not  very  easily  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
and  it  is  indeed  worth  doing  once  or  twice,  if 
only  to  see  over  two-thirds  of  Switzerland.  You 
will  find  that  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  exertion,  not  lightly  to  be  faced  until 
you  have  hardened  your  muscles  by  two  or  three 
days  of  such  walking  as  we  are  doing  now,  but 
that  is  all.  There  are  no  places,  so  far  as  I  saw, 
where  an  accidental  slip  would  be  fatal ;  only 
now  and  then  you  come  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
journey  which  I  personally  prefer  to  negotiate  on 
my  hands  and  knees,  or  even  after  the  manner  of 
the  curse  imposed  upon  the  original  serpent. 
Such  moments  are  a  reward  in  themselves  to  the 
ardent  non-climber,  who  likes  to  picture  himself 
in  the  giddy  places  described  and  illustrated  by 
the  real  people.  You  may  think  otherwise ;  you 
then  must  go  for  the  view ;  it  is  not  given  to 
any  man  to  see  the  unfolded  splendours  of 
Switzerland,  the  footstool  of  the  gods,  unless  he 
shall  have  first  done  a  little  fancy  walking.  The 
worst  part  of  it  is  when  you  have  to  go  through 
those  upper  pastures  well  over  your  knees  in 
snow.  But  the  reward  at  last,  my  dear  sir !  I 
once  saw  all  Switzerland  lying  like  a  tranquil 
ocean  below  my  feet.  All  the  valleys  were  full 
of  mist,  smooth,  unruffled  mist,  through  which 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  peaks  uplifted  their 
heads,  like  islands,  into  the  sunlight.  Island 
after  island,  you  could  see  them  standing  in  that 
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unruffled  sea,  an  archipelago  of  dreamland. 
They  said,  when  I  climbed  down  again,  that  they 
had  had  a  very  poor  day.  So  had  not  I. 

We  had  better  eat  our  sandwiches  here.  This 
little  rill,  running  into  a  trough  made  of  a 
hollowed  pine  trunk,  is  the  last  water  that  I  can 
guarantee  that  we  shall  find.  It  is  only  the  work 
of  a  few  moments  to  smash  off  some  pine  boughs 
for  a  footstool,  to  keep  our  feet  out  of  the  snow, 
as  we  sit  on  our  toboggans.  But  one  grudges 
even  those  few  minutes,  such  an  appetite  waits 
upon  us  in  this  sparkling  air.  I  never  sit  and 
munch  my  bread  and  ham  by  this  spring  above 
the  pines,  where  the  deep  gorge  falls  away  at  my 
feet,  without  longing  to  bring  all  England  out 
here  to  bask  for  an  hour  in  the  sun,  and  give 
them  one  look  at  the  panorama  of  mountain  and 
valley  that  spreads  itself  before  our  eyes.  One 
hour  of  it  would  put  new  strength  into  those 
millions  of  tired  workers,  one  week  would  surely 
take  years  from  off  their  age.  If  I  were  only  a 
millionaire  !  Well,  I  suppose  I  shouldn't ;  any 
way,  I  am  not,  so  there's  an  end  of  it. 

Lunch  makes  us  lazy — shall  we  go  higher? 
Why  should  we?  You  are  yearning  to  sit  on 
that  little  sledge  and  rush  down  those  slopes,  and 
there  is  nothing  above  but  the  open  pastures. 
When  you  can  use  your  ski  more  than  a 
little,  up  there  is  the  place  to  go ;  the  snow  has 
a  better  surface  than  lower  down  in  the  valley. 
There  is  beautiful  tobogganing  there  too ;  you 
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can  let  yourself  go  for  all  you  are  worth,  but 
down  here  you  must  check  the  pace  a  little  with 
the  flat  of  your  feet,  not  your  heel,  or  you  may 
sprain  your  ankle  against  a  stone ;  especially  go 
a  bit  slow  down  these  zigzags,  as  you  are  new  to 
the  game.  You  may  miss  -your  way  lower  down 
and  go  off  on  one  of  the  many  branch  tracks,  but 
it  does  not  matter,  they  all  lead  to  Grindelwald. 
So  harden  your  heart  and  away ;  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  will  probably  see  you  home  again.  It 
seems  a  long  walk  for  a  very  small  run,  in  point 
of  time,  but  then  the  walk  is  really  part  of  the 
enjoyment,  especially  if  you  make  up  a  cheerful 
party  of  ten,  or  a  dozen,  or  more.  The  uphill 
nature  of  the  expedition  is  soon  forgotten 
amidst  all  the  merry  laughter  and  fun  that 
goes  on. 

There  is  not  much  need  to  describe  the  down- 
ward journey.  You  will  all  probably  arrive  safe 
enough,  though  there  may  be  many  spills.  I 
have  had  as  many  as  fifteen  in  twenty  minutes ; 
not  trifling  stoppages,  but  good  honest  rollings 
in  the  snow.  You  can  imagine  that  some  of  us 
will  reach  the  hotel  needing  a  good  brush  down. 
The  wonderful  thing  is  that  this  Swiss  snow  does 
brush  off  and  leave  you  practically  dry,  if  you 
have  wrapped  something  round  your  neck  before 
starting.  It  is  very  soon  over,  that  splendid 
twenty  minutes,  and  you  wish  dearly  that  you 
were  at  the  top  again,  with  that  mad  rush 
through  the  air  still  to  come.  Some  bold  spirits 
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do  start  up  again,  to  have  just  one  more  run  over 
a  part  of  the  journey;  but  we,  being  elderly 
gentlemen,  will  make  our  way  either  to  the 
skating  rink,  for  a  little  gentle  exercise  and  a 
good  deal  of  pleasant  gossip,  for  there  are  garden 
chairs  all  round  the  edge,  much  patronised  by 
those  who  have  had  a  pretty  hard  morning,  or, 
if  you  like,  we  will  go  and  "  curl  "  for  an  hour 
before  tea-time.  That  curling-rink  is  to  me  one 
of  the  most  charming  institutions  of  the  place. 
You  may  call  it  an  old  man's  game,  but  you 
can't  always  be  rushing  about,  however  young 
you  are.  And  the  two  Scotch  games,  golf  and 
curling,  are  pre-eminently  games  of  skill.  You 
will  find  a  goodly  admixture  of  young  blood  on 
the  rink,  I  know ;  ladies  also ;  let  no  one  think 
that  the  stones  are  too  heavy  for  ladies.  My 
friends,  who  played  with  me  two  winters  ago 
against  a  team  of  four  ladies,  still  remember  how 
we  won  one  of  the  most  exciting  matches  of  the 
year  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  stone,  and  that 
the  last  one  of  the  match.  It  was  almost  paralys- 
ing to  masculine  nerves  to  watch  stone  after 
stone,  tied  with  the  distinguishing  bit  of  scarlet 
ribbon,  come  stealing  down  the  ice  into  the  exact 
place  marked  by  the  broom  of  their  dauntless 
skipper.  In  vain  did  we  lay  stones  dead  on  the 
tee,  with  all  our  cunning.  "Move  me  that 
stone "  was  whispered  down  the  ice,  and  that 
stone  was  moved.  I  think  it  was  the  uncanny 
silence  of  the  opposition  that  cowed  us.  We 
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howled  all  the  jargon  of  the  game  at  one  another, 
while  they  played  with  tight-lipped  determination 
not  to  be  beaten.  I  believe  we  were  really  sorry 
when  that  last  stone  gave  us  victory,  but  our 
masculine  reputation  was  at  stake.  We  all  put 
the  stones  away  very  quietly,  I  know,  and  slunk 
off  rather  ashamed  of  ourselves,  feeling  that  we 
had  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  I  don't  remember 
that  we  ever  played  a  return  match.  You  see, 
there  were  husbands  and  wives  on  opposite  sides, 
and  the  tension  had  been  very  great.  Don't  say 
that  it  was  only  a  game.  You  have  never  played 
a  close  match  on  the  curling-rink,  or  you  would 
not  make  such  a  remark,  especially  if  your  wife 
was  playing  against  you  and  got  beaten,  when 
she  thought  that  she  ought  just  to  have  won. 
We  said  nothing  about  the  match  for  many  days. 
Luckily  there  was  a  big  dance  that  evening  to 
relieve  the  tension. 

Tea  is  served  at  a  big  table  in  the  entrance  hall, 
and  is  a  pleasant  gossipy  interlude,  taken  stand- 
ing and  hurriedly  by  some,  sitting  reposefully  by 
others.  Many  rush  off  directly  for  a  last  half- 
hour  on  the  ice,  or  for  one  more  run  on  tobog- 
gan or  bob-sleigh,  but  I  personally  have  had 
enough  for  a  while,  and  settle  down  to  Bridge 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  till  it  is  time  to  dress  for 
dinner.  After  that  more  Bridge,  or  dancing,  or 
a  concert,  or  theatricals,  or  general  riot.  And  so 
to  bed,  after  one  last  little  chat  with  chosen 
friends  of  both  sexes  round  the  dying  fire. 
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Don't    you    think  we  have    earned    our    night's 
rest  ? 

When  you  get  up  in  the  morning,  you  may 
find  snow  falling  steadily  and  silently ;  not  the 
wet  large-flaked  snow  of  England,  but  a  fine  dry 
powder  :  luckily  there  is  no  wind  in  this  sheltered 
spot,  or  it  would  be  a  very  blizzard.  You  need 
not  be  dismayed  and  begin  to  wonder  whether 
you  can  stand  Bridge  for  a  whole  day.  I  can 
give  you  plenty  of  sport  and  exercise  without 
wetting  you  much.  Firstly,  there  is  the  skating- 
rink,  with  very  probably  over  a  foot  of  snow  on 
it  already,  for  this  fine  dry  powder  soon  deepens 
from  inches  to  feet.  There  you  will  find  all  the 
more  energetic  spirits  of  both  sexes  in  the  hotel, 
armed  with  brooms,  wooden  shovels,  large  wooden 
scrapers,  and  big  baskets  on  sledges,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  working  as  if  their  lives  de- 
pended on  their  exertions.  You  can  study 
character  here  a  good  deal,  if  you  prefer  that 
attitude  to  good  hard  work.  Some  work  aim- 
lessly all  over  the  big  rink,  others  are  full  of 
method.  Some  push  the  snow  inwards  towards 
the  centre,  others  more  wisely  take  it  towards 
the  side,  where  it  can  be  tilted  over  the  snow 
bank,  which  is  the  ultimate  destination  of  it  all. 
As  fast  as  you  clear  it  off  more  falls,  which  is 
apt  to  make  you  despond,  until  you  remember 
that  every  basket  load  over  the  side  is  that  much 
gone.  Look  at  that  sturdy  little  maiden  of  ten ; 
she  has  registered  a  vow  to  keep  that  square  yard 
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near  the  bank  clear  of  snow  till  lunch-time,  and 
she  will  do  it.  But  she  has  a  battle  at  intervals 
with  another  of  her  sex,  who  is  also  under  a  vow 
to  clear  a  line  from  the  centre  to  the  edge,  and 
the  square  of  number  one  lies  in  the  way.  They 
ultimately  come  to  a  compromise,  mainly  brought 
about  by  common  hostility  towards  an  aimless 
old  gentleman  who  is  seriously  hampering  them 
both.  After  an  hour  of  this  work  you  will  be 
glad  to  climb  over  the  bank  for  a  brief  refresh- 
ment at  one  of  the  shops  across  the  road,  either 
in  the  form  of  beer,  or  of  a  mixture  of  hot 
spiced  wine  and  tea;  you  may  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  two  little  maidens  to  come  too  for 
some  chocolate  ;  they  will  soon  drag  you  back  to 
your  labours.  Towards  lunch-time  the  weather 
may  mend,  and  then  you  will  see  the  great  sight 
of  the  place,  as  rifts  in  the  veil  of  dull  purple 
cloud  show  you  portions  of  the  huge  moun- 
tains gleaming  white  and  immeasurably  distant 
in  the  upper  sunshine ;  now  the  Eiger  heaves 
out  a  great  gleaming  shoulder,  and  now  you  are 
entranced  with  a  splendid  vision  of  the  whole 
summit  of  the  Wetterhorn,  floating  miles  and 
miles  away  in  mid-air,  framed  in  a  halo  of  purple 
haze. 

But  more  often  it  continues  to  snow  steadily 
during  the  whole  day,  and  as  your  back  and  loins 
have  had  quite  enough  exercise  during  the  morn- 
ing to  last  them  for  some  time,  we  will  leave 
the  further  clearance  of  the  rink  to  professional 
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labour  from  the  village,  serenely  conscious  of 
having  done  our  duty,  and  of  having  well  earned 
our  lunch  and  bottle  of  beer.  Externally  there 
is  no  need  to  change  :  all  the  snow  with  which 
we  are  covered  will  shake  and  brush  off;  but  it 
has  been  hard  work,  and  a  very  healthy  perspira- 
tion has  rewarded  our  efforts,  so  perhaps  a  slight 
interior  change  would  be  advisable.  After  lunch 
we  will  borrow  one  of  the  big  wood  sledges, 
which  will  hold  a  party  of  six  or  eight.  This 
we  will  all  drag  uphill  with  ropes.  When  we 
have  attained  a  sufficient  altitude  you  shall  all 
sit  thereon,  and  I,  sitting  on  a  small  toboggan, 
with  one  arm  round  either  horn,  will  steer  you 
down.  You  have  only  one  another  to  hold  on 
by,  and  I  may  get  rid  of  my  whole  cargo  round 
some  corner,  if  I  can  take  it  fast  enough.  Or 
there  may  be  a  general  spill,  in  which  case  I  shall 
come  off  very  decidedly  second  best,  as  most  of 
you,  along  with  the  wood  sledge,  will  come  on 
the  top  of  me.  I  assure  you  therefore  that  I  will 
do  my  best  to  avoid  a  general  spill.  A  succes- 
sion of  short  journeys  is  best,  as  the  horns  bruise 
the  arms  of  the  man  between  the  shafts,  and  he 
is  not  sorry  to  let  some  one  else  take  his  place 
for  the  next  trip.  You  can  probably  realise  that 
an  afternoon  of  this  kind  produces  a  feeling  of 
high  good-fellowship  among  the  party,  therefore 
it  is  well  to  make  a  careful  selection,  as  one  alien 
soul  spoils  the  harmony  which  should  prevail. 
Tea,  Bridge,  and  a  dance  conclude  what  we 
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should  call  a  hopelessly  bad  day  in  England,  and, 
as  they  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  out 
here,  one  gets  over  them  easily  enough.  The 
worst  that  can  happen  is  a  day's  rain :  I  remem- 
ber no  such  days  ten  years  ago,  but  of  late  they 
have  descended  upon  us  now  and  then  between 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  If  I  could  choose 
my  own  time,  I  should  never  come  out  till  the 
beginning  of  January.  On  such  days  it  is  well 
to  organise  a  grand  indoor  gymkhana  :  a  little 
ingenuity  will  keep  up  the  interest  till  tea-time. 
Or  the  committee  of  general  amusement,  which 
it  is  well  to  appoint,  may  give  notice  that  the 
dancing  that  evening  will  be  in  extempore  fancy 
dress.  That  will  keep  all  the  ladies  and  many 
of  the  men  employed.  The  rest  can  play  a 
billiard  tournament,  or  an  international  cricket 
match  with  an  old  tennis  ball  and  a  stick. 

Twice  a  year  at  least  is  the  sacred  skating-rink 
given  over  to  disorder.  Once  for  an  ice-gym- 
khana, where  you  will  be  set  to  pull  a  lady  on  a 
toboggan  across  the  ice,  with  a  skate  on  one  of 
your  feet  and  a  slipper  on  the  other.  Also,  you 
will  have  to  sit  on  the  ice,  while  she  comes  with 
a  large  wooden  shovel  and  shovels  you  over  to 
the  other  end.  There  are  many  other  such 
tortures  which  you  will  have  to  face.  Most 
likely  there  is  an  enterprising  man  with  a  cine- 
matograph, and  certainly  every  camera  in  the 
hotel  is  busy,  so  you  will  be  perpetuated  in  many 
positions  of  strange  indignity.  But  it  is  a  joyful 
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time  when  your  turn  is  over  and  you  can  watch 
and  photograph  your  friends.  Dignity  certainly 
goes  to  the  wall  on  that  day,  but  very  few  people 
retain  any  samples  of  that  useless  article  for  more 
than  two  days.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  trans- 
formation sometimes  from  a  stern  matron  into  a 
giddy  girl,  from  a  pompous  general  into  the 
gayest  of  subalterns. 

The  other  desecration  of  the  rink  takes  place 
after  dinner  once  or  twice  in  the  season,  when 
every  one  buys  a  Chinese  lantern,  either  at  the 
end  of  a  stick  or  in  the  form  of  a  tall  hat. 
Fancy  dress  is  freely  worn.  The  whole  snow- 
bank of  the  rink  is  illuminated  with  a  treble  row 
of  fairy  lights,  and  festoons  of  lanterns  of  all 
colours  hang  above  in  the  still  air.  Also  a  band 
from  Interlaken  plays  gay  valses  and  polkas  on 
the  curling-rink  above.  The  thermometer  may 
stand  rather  near  zero,  but  you  feel  no  cold  as 
you  skate  round  and  round,  and  in  and  out,  in 
time  with  the  music,  or  frolic  in  a  riotous  set  of 
lancers.  You  may  be  skating  with  a  particular 
friend,  or  it  may  be  her  mother,  if  masks  are 
worn.  Don't  pour  out  tender  confidences  in 
the  intoxication  of  that  betwitching  scene,  until 
you  are  quite  sure  that  you  are  holding  the  right 
hand.  The  mother  will  generally  forgive  the 
mistake,  by  reason  of  the  compliment  involved, 
but  the  maiden  may  look  upon  you  with  a  colder 
eye  thereafter. 

It   remains    to    say  one    word    about   ski.      I 
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hardly  know  whether  to  be  abusive  or  laudatory. 
Of  all  the  elusive  arts  that  I  have  striven  to 
master,  this  is  without  doubt  the  most  irritating. 
It  is  not  that  you  fall  often,  it  is  not  that  you 
hurt  yourself  particularly,  but  it  is  that  you  fall 
so  inextricably.  You  generally  roll  over  with  your 
head  downhill.  One  arm  is  pinned  by  the  heel 
of  one  of  those  lengthy  strips  of  wood,  the  other 
arm  by  the  toe  of  the  other.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  prostrate  and  irritated  inertness,  you 
make  up  your  mind  where  the  disentanglement  is 
to  begin.  So  far  so  good.  That  arm  is  free. 
Then  the  other  is  slowly  liberated.  Now  you 
realise  that  you  are  sitting  on  your  own  heels, 
and  you  can't  get  up,  because  you  are  on  the 
downhill  side  of  your  centre  of  gravity.  You 
can't  reverse  yourself  and  get  your  feet  below 
your  head,  because  you  are  sitting  on  your  feet. 
"  Que  faire  ? "  I  have  often  been  reduced  to 
lying  there  and  bellowing  for  help,  and  people 
are  singularly  unsympathetic,  also  they  often 
come  with  a  camera.  Then  when  you  are  half 
up  away  goes  one  of  your  feet,  dragging  you 
after  it  into  a  fresh  entanglement.  Once  fallen 
you  may  put  in  the  greater  part  of  a  morning's 
exercise  for  body  and  tongue  in  getting  fairly 
righted  again.  Can  you  then  wonder  if  I  am  a 
trifle  chary  about  giving  you  advice  to  don  ski  ? 
But  if  you  do  happen  to  get  the  snow  in  perfect 
order  and  hit  on  the  proper  equilibrium,  then  it 
is  the  best  form  of  motion  that  you  can  possibly 
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imagine.  Downhill  you  fly,  with  your  heart  in 
your  mouth,  but  still  on  your  feet,  with  a  little 
spurt  of  snow  spraying  away  from  your  pointed 
toes  a  yard  away  in  front  of  you,  past  prostrate 
forms  praying  for  help,  past  admiring  friends 
with  now  welcome  cameras.  You  hear  a  click  as 
you  pass  by  and  know  that  your  attitude  was 
correct,  and  so  you  glide  on  to  gentler  slopes, 
where  you  can  stand  more  erect,  and  look  around 
you  serenely  happy,  until  the  approaching  fence 
or  ditch  or  road  warns  you  to  turn  your  course 
diagonally  across  the  slope,  until  you  gradually 
come  to  a  graceful  stoppage,  or,  as  I  more 
frequently  do,  sit  quietly  down,  and  thank 
Heaven  that  you  are  safe.  This  nervous  period 
once  over,  there  is  a  high  time  in  store  for  you 
in  the  way  of  long  expeditions  into  the  mountains 
and  over  passes,  where  a  man  shod  in  the  ordinary 
way  could  hardly  go.  But  at  present  I  am  at  the 
mercy  of  my  ski,  going  where  they  bid  me  go, 
sitting  down  when  they  bid  me  sit,  so  that  my 
adventures  have  been  on  the  very  smallest  of 
scales.  Still  I  enjoyed  them  vastly.  There  is  a 
certain  air  of  recklessness  in  taking  even  the  small 
ups  and  downs  of  a  very  elementary  expedition  as 
they  come  without  knowing  exactly  what  awaits 
you  at  the  bottom. 

I  have  passed  over  skating,  partly  at  your  own 
request,  partly  because  it  involves  the  use  of 
many  technicalities,  partly  because  every  one  who 
cares  about  skating  goes  out  to  Switzerland 
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already,  and  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do.  I 
might  also  have  sung  the  praises  of  tobogganing 
by  moonlight,  when  the  whole  earth  looks  like  a 
level  surface  of  white,  and  you  suddenly  find  that 
it  is  not  exactly  level.  But  if  I  were  to  endeavour 
to  tell  you  all  the  possibilities  that  the  life  holds 
out  to  those  who  go  forth  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  I  should  never  make  an  end.  And 
so  day  after  day  flies  away,  and  health  and 
happiness  come  flooding  over  you,  as  one  by 
one  you  throw  off  the  years  that  are  beginning 
to  lay  their  burden  upon  your  shoulders  and 
loins,  until  at  last  the  evening  comes  when  you 
gaze  for  the  last  time  upon  the  distant  Fin- 
steraarhorn  pointing  its  rosy  finger  to  the  silent 
sky,  and  in  the  morning  you  leave  the  rink  with 
its  merry  crowd  and  steal  sorrowfully  away  down 
the  valley,  across  the  land,  and  over  the  sea,  to 
the  work  which  seems  so  distasteful  just  now,  so 
unattractive,  but  which  has  given  you  means  to 
enjoy,  and  contrast  to  make  enjoyable,  as  good  a 
three-weeks'  holiday  as  you  will  ever  get  on  this 
side  of  the  river. 


IV 

ULTIMA  THULE 

I  SUPPOSE  that  I  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
exact  position  of  Ultima  Thule  owing  to  my 
close  connection  with  the  classics.  Whatever 
views  I  may  have  in  my  magisterial  capacity,  it 
suits  my  present  convenience  to  place  it  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Wrath,  as  I 
am  thither  bound  in  this  chapter. 

Euston  Station,  or  King's  Cross  if  you  prefer 
the  East  coast  route,  is  the  next  best  place  in  the 
world,  in  my  estimation,  to  Bale  refreshment- 
room.  If  Bale  is  the  gate  of  my  winter  Paradise, 
Euston  is  the  portal  of  what  passes  in  summer  for 
my  Garden  of  Eden.  There  is  a  rather  lengthy 
avenue  in  the  latter  case,  I  grant  you,  marked  by 
such  ugly  and  unpleasant  spots  as  Crewe  Station, 
with  all  apologies  to  the  builders  and  owners 
thereof,  but  still  an  avenue  of  great  beauty, 
whether  you  go  late  at  night  and  gaze  with 
wonder  at  those  miniature  volcanoes,  the  fur- 
naces that  represent  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
England's  greatness,  or  whether  you  pass  in  the 
late  afternoon  through  the  green  midlands  and 
through  the  fells  of  Cumberland,  which  are  so 
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amply  typical  of  two  styles  of  England's  placid 
beauty. 

I  wonder  wherein  lies  exactly  the  magic  of  the 
phrase,  "  Going  North."  It  stands  in  the  mouths 
of  all  as  the  direct  antipodes  of  the  melancholy, 
"Ordered  South."  One  is  "going"  and  one  is 
"  ordered."  But  what  is  it  that  we  expect  so 
greatly  to  enjoy  ?  Every  one  feels  the  magic  of 
it,  whether  they  be  sportsmen,  or  whether  they 
know  nought  of  rod  and  gun,  whether  it  be  their 
first  visit  or  whether  it  be  their  twentieth.  It 
must  therefore  be  something  indefinite  and  in- 
tangible, some  aroma  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
imagination,  some  vague  premonition  of  a  large 
store  of  bliss  which  awaits  us,  laid  up  for  our 
delight  beyond  the  border.  I  suppose,  in  the 
cases  of  those  who  are  making  their  first  visit, 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  mental  state,  brought  about 
by  the  novels  of  Mr.  William  Black,  combined 
with  pictures  of  horned  sheep  on  a  misty  hillside, 
shaggy  cattle  by  a  mountain  tarn,  gaunt  fir-trees 
with  their  roots  in  a  sea  of  purple  heather.  Some- 
thing like  that  was  what  I  expected  to  find  more 
than  any  special  facilities  for  the  use  of  rod  and 
gun ;  the  latter,  it  is  true,  made  up  the  back- 
ground of  my  expectations,  but  the  foreground 
was  distinctly  a  fantastic  pastoral  wilderness. 
And  so  it  is  still,  I  think.  People  write  in  the 
daily  papers  to  urge  that  the  only  distinctive 
feature  of  a  trip  to  Scotland  is  the  abnormal 
length  of  the  hotel-bills ;  but  they  must  certainly 
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have  either  been  to  the  wrong  places  or  have  lived 
very  riotously.  My  old  impression  is  still  firmly 
imprinted  on  my  mind,  and  as  I  steam  out  of 
Euston  I  revel  in  dreams  of  purple  hillsides, 
pure  air  and  porridge,  oatcakes  and  "bawbee 
bapps,"  much  more  than  in  visions  of  scaly 
monsters  and  driven  grouse. 

Did  you  ever  realise  that  there  was  a  place  in 
the  British  Isles  involving  a  drive  of  fifty-seven 
miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station?  Book 
to  Lairg  and  I  will  show  it  you.  But  don't  trust 
to  ravens  to  feed  you  on  the  way,  as  I  did.  There 
were  plenty  of  ravens,  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
have  received  any  orders  to  bring  me  bread  and 
meat.  I  was  told  at  Perth  that  there  was  no 
need  to  wire  on  to  Inverness  for  a  breakfast 
basket,  because  I  should  have  plenty  of  time  to 
breakfast  comfortably  in  the  refreshment-room. 
It  was  grossly  untrue.  We  arrived  nearly  an 
hour  late,  the  aforesaid  room  was  locked  and 
deserted,  and  we  were  hustled  into  a  new  train 
at  once.  We  reached  Lairg  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
late — rather  reasonable  for  the  north  of  Scotland, 
I  believe — and  were  hurried  off  to  the  mail  cart 
or  coach,  which  had  been  waiting  for  a  long  time 
and  was  getting  impatient.  I  had  just  time  to 
buy  a  bag  of  gingerbreads  to  keep  off  the  wolf 
until  we  should  change  horses,  some  ten  miles 
farther  on,  when  I  expected  to  get  a  fine  bowl 
of  Scotch  broth,  and  my  mouth  watered  in 
anticipation.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  there  was  nothing 
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to  be  had,  or  no  time  to  have  it,  I  forget  which. 
Starvation  stared  me  in  the  face.  Still  I  could 
not  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  whole  day's 
journey  without  somebody  wishing  to  make  a 
little  money  by  providing  me  with  lunch.  If 
I  was  as  hungry  as  Esau,  there  must  be  some 
Jacob  by  the  way.  I  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  breakfast  by  this  time,  but  would  gladly  have 
paid  ten  shillings  for  a  big  lunch,  or  five  shil- 
lings for  some  bread  and  cheese.  Luckily  it 
was  a  fine  day,  and  the  wayside  scenery  helped 
to  make  me  forget  my  hunger  at  intervals. 
Finally  I  pinned  my  hopes  on  a  prospective 
change  of  coach  at  4  P.M.,  and  shared  my  last 
gingerbread  with  my  wife,  who  was  also  hungry, 
and  insisted  on  enforcing  the  vow  that  I  rashly 
made  at  my  marriage  to  share  all  things  with  her. 
She  also  had  a  drop  of  my  whisky.  Luckily  I 
retained  half  the  flask  for  emergencies,  for  at 
four  o'clock  the  change  of  coaches  turned  out 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  chance 
encounter  between  two  vehicles  in  the  middle 
of  the  wilderness.  Then  we  drained  to  the  dregs 
the  cup  of  bitterness — also  the  flask.  We  reached 
Rhiconich  at  about  half-past  six,  and  our  driver 
grudgingly  spared  us  a  short  five  minutes  for  a 
cup  of  tea,  which  saved  us  from  dying  of  starva- 
tion and  brought  us  alive  to  Durness,  where  we 
ended  our  journey  at  half-past  nine.  There  we 
found  a  warm  welcome  and  a  true  Scotch  supper 
of  the  best  kind.  I  warned  my  wife  that  starving 
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people  should  only  eat  a  little  at  a  time,  but  was 
unable  to  enforce  the  warning.  Never  will  I 
again  undertake  a  day's  journey  without  having 
made  sure  of  my  commissariat. 

Durness  may  be  found  on  most  maps  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Wrath, 
situated  on  a  kyle  or  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  of 
considerable  beauty  at  high  tide,  which  flows  in 
for  about  three  miles,  forming  the  waterway  by 
which  the  sea  trout  reach  the  river,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  inner  end  of  the  kyle.  The  two 
bottom  pools  of  the  river  are  fished  by  visitors 
at  the  hotel,  the  rest  of  the  river  is  private  water. 
Just  after  a  moderate  spate,  or  just  when  the 
river  is  beginning  to  rise,  these  two  pools  will 
give  you  as  pretty  a  day's  sea-trout  fishing  as 
you  can  wish  for.  In  the  kyle  itself  they  will 
not  take  the  fly,  so  you  have  to  troll  with  a 
sand  eel  ("  sarndill "  in  the  vernacular).  I  know 
that  many  people  consider  trolling  poor  sport. 
Personally,  I  don't  agree  with  this  verdict.  Given 
an  ordinary  light  rod  with  a  trolling  top,  it  makes 
a  very  pleasant  change  from  fly-fishing,  provided 
always  that  the  fish  are  taking  reasonably  well. 
On  a  bad  day  I  doubt  whether  it  is  worse  than 
any  other  form  of  fishing.  What  I  really  like 
about  it  is  the  suddenness  with  which  you  are 
roused  from  your  slumbers  or  your  dreams.  You 
are  being  slowly  propelled  by  rhythmic  oars,  rod 
in  one  hand,  novel  in  the  other,  half  awake,  half 
asleep,  wholly  happy,  when  you  suddenly  are 
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galvanised  into  life  as  a  good  fish  seizes  your 
bait ;  in  a  moment  calm  repose  is  changed  to 
tense  alertness,  the  dreams  are  changed  to  fulfil- 
ment. That  is  what  pleases  me  so  much,  that 
sudden  jump  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ; 
only  it  must  come  reasonably  frequently  if  you 
are  really  to  enjoy  your  day.  Too  long  intervals 
of  reading  and  dreaming  leave  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth. 

The  whole  process  of  trolling  in  a  kyle  like 
this  involves  the  exercise  of  more  skill  than  you 
may  at  first  suppose ;  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  you 
at  your  option  a  reasonable  chance  of  using  your 
head  and  hands  in  various  ways.  Of  course  you 
may  leave  it  all  to  your  gillie,  in  which  case  your 
part  is  only  to  hold  the  rod  and  play  the  fish. 
But  if  you  like  to  make  a  good  bag  mainly  as 
the  result  of  your  own  efforts,  go  out  by  your- 
self, or  with  your  gillie  as  a  helpful  companion, 
and  capture  a  box  of  sand  eels.  You  must  get 
up  at  about  five  o'clock,  if  the  tide  serves  for 
beginning  to  fish  about  ten,  doff  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  paddle  out  on  to  the  sandy  shallows, 
where  there  are  two  or  three  inches  of  water. 
There  you  will  scrape  for  an  hour  or  so  with  a 
blunt  sickle,  no  mean  form  of  exercise  in  itself. 
Every  now  and  then  you  will  scrape  out  a  sand 
eel,  whom  you  must  capture  in  his  own  element 
with  your  other  hand.  It  does  not  sound  easy, 
and  it  is  harder  than  it  sounds ;  the  betting  is 
on  the  sand  eel  making  his  escape ;  but  there  is 
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capital  fun  to  be  got  out  of  it  if  you  have  any 
sense  of  humour.  Even  your  gillie  misses  one 
sometimes,  and  then  his  tongue  lets  fall  quaint 
and  original  exclamations.  Five  in  the  morning 
is  not  the  time  at  which  my  temper  is  at  its  best  ; 
but  after  the  day's  fishing  is  over,  say  at  four  on 
a  fine  summer  afternoon,  an  hour's  paddle  bare- 
footed in  the  shallows  in  eager  pursuit  of  your 
elusive  bait-supply  for  to-morrow  is  a  very  plea- 
sant change  after  a  long  period  of  sitting  still  in 
the  boat.  But  I  must  confess  that,  had  I  been 
dependent  on  my  own  skill  in  catching  bait,  my 
supply  would  have  been,  to  put  it  mildly,  some- 
what inadequate. 

The  tide  comes  in  twice  a  day,  as  is  its  way  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  sea  trout 
come  in  with  the  tide,  and  drop  back  with  the 
tide.  It  follows  that,  if  you  want  to  make  a  good 
bag,  you  ought  to  meet  them  at  the  mouth, 
escort  them  up  to  the  head  of  the  kyle,  and  drop 
back  again  with  them  to  the  mouth.  Of  course 
you  can  only  do  this  on  the  days  when  the  tide  is 
at  its  height  at  a  convenient  time,  say  about  mid- 
day. Even  then  you  obviously  want  a  good  deal 
of  local  knowledge  to  enable  you  to  keep  with 
your  fish.  This  your  gillie  is  quite  able  to  supply, 
but  it  is  far  more  interesting  to  be  able  to  work 
intelligently  yourself.  It  is  easily  done.  At  dead 
low  water  the  whole  kyle  is  a  wilderness  of  sand- 
beds,  with  shallow  channels  of  running  water 
cutting  them  in  all  directions.  These  channels 
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form  an  intricate  map,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
imprint  more  or  less  on  your  mind.  You  can 
easily  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  them  by  going 
up  to  the  high  ground,  which  rises  pretty  steeply 
in  many  places  from  the  edge  of  the  kyle  when 
the  water  is  out  and  the  bed  of  the  kyle  ex- 
posed to  view.  Mark  well  the  main  channels 
by  copious  landmarks,  which  you  will  do  well  to 
jot  down  on  paper,  unless  you  are  blessed  with 
a  very  large  bump  of  topography.  Take  note 
especially  of  the  position  of  two  converging 
channels,  so  that  when  the  tide  is  beginning  to 
run  out  you  can  keep  your  boat  working  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  a  line  cutting  the  outlets 
of  both  channels.  This  is  pretty  easy,  as  the 
intervening  V  of  sand  shelves  down  gradually  to 
its  point.  By  so  doing  you  will  give  yourself  a 
chance  of  taking  the  fish  dropping  down  either 
channel  with  the  falling  tide.  There  fish,  and 
there  remain  till  the  very  last  moment  possible, 
as  the  biggest  fish  are  generally  the  last  to  leave. 
And  if  you  do  have  the  luck  to  hook  a  fish  of  six 
or  seven  pounds,  as  you  may,  run  down  with  him 
seawards  at  once,  or  you  may  be  left  stranded, 
possibly  in  company  with  your  big  fish,  but  at 
any  rate  in  an  awkward  predicament.  When  the 
shallow  water  at  last  compels  you  to  retire,  row 
down  as  fast  as  you  can  to  another  V  nearer  to 
the  sea,  where  you  will  be  in  time  to  give  yourself 
another  chance  at  the  descending  fish. 

You    see   that   there    is   a    certain   amount  of 
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general  knowledge  required,  and  a  certain  nimble- 
ness  of  finger  necessary,  if  you  are  going  to  make 
a  good  bag  of  fish  on  bait  of  your  own  catching, 
which  lifts  trolling,  as  practised  in  these  kyles, 
to  a  much  higher  level  than  the  ordinary  lake 
trolling,  which  is  all  that  many  people  have  ever 
tried.  And  besides  this,  there  are  many  details 
which  call  forth  some  skill,  by  the  observance  of 
which  the  careful  man  will  make  a  better  bag 
than  his  more  careless  brother. 

The  way  in  which  the  bait  spins  is  one  very 
important  item,  to  my  mind.  I  tried  the  Archer 
spinner,  which  every  one  swears  by  up  there,  and 
I  tried  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  a  lip-hook 
and  two  triangles,  which  makes  the  bait  wobble 
through  the  water  rather  than  spin,  and  though 
the  former  looked  much  the  more  attractive  to 
my  own  eye,  as  I  tried  them  both  alongside  the 
boat,  the  fish  certainly  seemed  to  prefer  the 
latter,  especially  if  you  got  the  eel  curved  to 
exactly  the  correct  angle.  Not  only  did  they 
take  it  apparently  by  preference  when  both  were 
spinning,  but  also  they  took  it  much  more 
resolutely.  Something  about  the  spinner,  per- 
haps the  bright  head,  seemed  to  frighten  them, 
and  make  them  only  nibble  at  it.  It  is  a  very 
extraordinary  thing,  to  my  mind,  how  a  fish, 
when  anything  makes  him  wary,  can  nibble  all 
the  bait  away  from  among  a  lot  of  spinning 
hooks.  Consider  the  amount  of  times  you  get 
the  hook  into  your  own  fingers  and  clothing  in 
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dealing  with  the  bait  yourself.  Perhaps  you 
don't,  but  I  certainly  do,  to  my  great  vexation 
and  annoyance,  and  consequently  I  think  very 
highly  of  the  fish's  skill  in  being  able  to  extract 
a  whole  eel  bit  by  bit  from  among  those  whirling 
triangles. 

I  had  the  chance  of  watching  one  fish  of  a 
pound  carry  out  the  whole  process.  He  came  in 
clear,  shallow  water,  when  I  had  only  got  a  very 
short  line  out,  so  that  I  could  see  his  movements 
very  plainly.  He  seemed  to  come  swimming 
along  just  above  the  bait,  as  though  he  were 
going  to  smother  it.  Then  down  went  his  head — 
I  could  see  the  arch  of  his  broad  back — and  I  felt 
a  pluck  as  he  laid  hold.  But  he  missed  the 
hooks,  and  I  stopped  the  boat  and  drew  the  bait 
quickly  in,  hoping  that  he  would  rush  at  it.  He 
didn't,  and  I  found  a  ragged  tear  close  to  the 
head.  Next  time  he  would  have  caught  hold  of 
the  loose  fragment,  I  suppose.  But  I  put  on  a 
fresh  eel,  and  let  it  out  for  him.  Contrary  to 
my  expectations  he  came  again,  and  again  swam 
slowly  and  carefully  over  the  bait.  There  was 
another  tug,  quite  a  hard  one,  but  no  fish.  I 
reeled  in  again,  and  found  another  ragged  tear 
just  in  the  same  place.  Interesting,  but  irritat- 
ing, was  it  not  ?  I  determined  to  have  that  fish 
if  he  would  come  once  more,  and  so  renewed  the 
bait.  He  came  again.  This  time,  just  as  his 
head  went  down,  I  lowered  the  rod  point,  so  as 
to  spoil  his  aim  by  letting  the  bait  slip  back  in 
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the  water.  That  worried  him,  and  he  bobbed 
down  after  it.  I  struck  at  once  before  I  felt 
him,  and  this  time  there  was  no  doubt  that  he 
was  on,  and  very  seriously  annoyed  likewise. 
All  over  the  water  he  went,  leaping  like  a  salmon 
at  a  fall,  but  he  had  to  come  to  the  net  at  last, 
and  I  found  that  I  had  foul-hooked  him  just 
under  the  chin.  Thereafter,  when  fish  were 
perpetually  tugging,  but  never  hooking  them- 
selves, I  tried  the  same  tactics  with  considerable 
success.  Directly  I  felt  a  tug  I  let  the  bait  go, 
and  then  struck  sharply  and  suddenly.  Some- 
times, in  the  excitement  of  seeing  it  slipping 
away  from  them,  they  had  got  it  fairly  in  their 
mouths ;  more  often  they  were  foul-hooked. 
But  I  nearly  always  contrived  to  get  a  fair  bag  of 
fish  on  these  shy  days,  thanks  to  my  original 
instructor. 

June  is  the  great  month  for  these  sea  trout,  I 
believe.  I  never  go  anywhere  without  being  told 
that  I  ought  to  have  been  there  in  June.  In 
August  they  were  getting  very  shy  and  soft  in 
the  mouth,  and  required  a  lot  of  catching. 
They  jump  like  fleas,  and  nearly  always  finish  off 
with  a  last  despairing  leap,  just  as  you  think  that 
they  are  beaten  and  coming  nicely  into  the  net. 
I  lost  a  lot  owing  to  that  last  unexpected  leap, 
which  was  extra  provoking  when  I  was  beginning 
to  think  that  victory  was  inclining  to  my  side. 

I  was  at  this  time  beginning  to  instruct  my 
wife  in  the  art  of  fishing,  and  I  realised  how 
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difficult  it  was,  with  soft-mouthed  fish,  to  teach  a 
beginner  how  to  hold  the  captive.  After  much 
experience,  the  amount  of  strain  that  you  can  put 
on  becomes  a  sort  of  instinct,  I  suppose;  but 
when  you  are  only  an  instructor,  and  cannot  feel 
the  fish  yourself,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  put  the 
advice  into  words.  "  Keep  him  tight,"  I  urged, 
as  a  pound  fish  was  allowed  a  spare  yard  of  line 
to  play  with.  He  got  off,  as  was  natural.  "  Oh 
M.,  that  was  all  your  fault/'  I  was  told.  I  felt 
inclined  to  argue  the  point,  but  forebore.  Next 
time  a  splendid  fellow  of  three  or  four  pounds 
was  pulled  out  of  the  water,  and  the  point  of  the 
doubled  rod  dipped  beneath  the  waves.  "  Let 
him  go,"  I  howled.  Here  was  a  chance  for 
argument.  "  Why  should  I  let  him  go  when 
I've  caught  him  ?  I  don't  want  to  let  him  go." 
I  realised  that  I  had  chosen  my  words  badly,  but 
meanwhile  out  came  the  hook.  My  wife  was 
almost  in  tears,  because  she  had  seen  the  size  and 
splendour  of  the  fish.  "  Oh  M.,  that  was  your 
fault ;  you  told  me  to  keep  the  line  tight." 
Then  I  had  to  do  what  I  ought  to  have  done 
before  we  got  into  the  boat,  that  is  to  say, 
expound  carefully  the  theory  of  relative  tight- 
ness. But  I  don't  know  which  is  the  harder — to 
detain,  with  a  careful  exposition  of  theories,  a 
wife  who  is  pining  to  get  into  the  boat  and  try 
her  hand  at  once,  or  to  endeavour  to  mix  advice 
with  consolation  after  a  great  disaster,  when  the 
fish  are  obviously  on  the  feed.  You  had  better, 
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at  any  rate,  sit  down  meekly  under  the  view  that 
it  is  all  your  fault,  and  trust  to  sensitive  feminine 
fingers  to  feel  their  way  to  ultimate  success. 
Luckily  the  fish  nearly  all  chose  the  lady's  bait 
that  day,  so  that  at  the  last,  when  two  good  ones 
came  simultaneously,  as  they  often  do,  and  were 
both  eventually  stowed  away  safely  in  the  boat, 
peace  was  restored.  It  was  a  good  test  too,  for 
their  courses  crossed  twice.  Luckily  I  had  got 
mine  quickly  on  to  a  short  line,  and  was  able  to 
pass  my  rod  underneath  that  of  Madame.  If  you 
undertake  to  train  a  lady  to  catch  fish,  whether 
on  the  fly  or  on  the  spinning  bait,  lay  down  this 
as  your  first  rule :  "  Don't  squeal  and  cry  out, 
'  Oh  !  that's  a  fish/  directly  anything  happens." 
If  you  can  ensure  the  observance  of  this  rule  you 
will  go  far. 

I  grant  you,  as  a  general  axiom,  that  trolling  is 
poor  sport  compared  with  fly  fishing,  or  with 
casting  a  spinning  bait  time  after  time  so  as  to 
fall  accurately  and  far  just  on  to  the  edge  of  a 
great  bed  of  reeds,  where  the  big  pike  have  their 
lair,  and  lie  in  waiting  for  the  unwary  prey.  But 
if  I  could  transfer  you  from  desk  and  stool  to  the 
sparkling  waters  of  this  kyle,  where  the  great 
hills,  robed  in  purple  heather,  rise  high  and  steep 
on  either  side,  and  the  blue  waves  that  break  with 
foaming  crests  over  the  bar  seem  high  above  your 
head,  as  the  tide  comes  racing  in,  while  the  merry 
sea  trout  grab  at  your  bait,  and  even,  in  June,  an 
occasional  grilse  deigns  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
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your  pleasure,  and  the  curlews  whistle  on  the 
sandy  bars,  you  would  surely  count  me  among 
your  benefactors.  You  can  anchor  there  near 
the  bar  in  the  fresh  of  the  morning,  when  the 
tide  is  right,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  the  rush 
of  the  water  past  the  straining  boat  is  enough  to 
keep  the  bait  spinning  on  a  long  line,  if  you  are 
at  all  inclined  to  idle  and  read,  and  the  fish  will 
strike  themselves.  At  last,  as  the  water  deepens, 
the  casual  crab  will  warn  you  that  your  bait  is  on 
the  bottom,  and  that  you  had  better  be  moving 
up.  Many  a  time  I  have  got  the  greedy  beggars, 
with  my  poor  eel  nipped  tight  in  their  claws, 
right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  boat  before  they 
relinquished  their  heaven-sent  meal. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  the  kyle  and  tell  you 
something  about  the  lochs.  And  here  again  I 
fully  realise  that  I  have  a  defence  to  make. 
"  How  can  you  go  and  fish  in  Scotch  lochs  ? " 
people  ask  me.  "  Miserable  little  fish,  four  to 
the  pound,  all  rushing  at  the  fly ;  catch  as  many 
as  you  like  in  an  hour,  however  badly  you  chuck 
your  line  ;  no  sport  in  it  at  all."  My  friend,  if 
I  were  the  owner  of  a  brawling  salmon  river, 
which  you  may  be  or  may  not — your  haughty 
contempt  does  not  necessarily  prove  it,  so  take 
that  in  your  eye — I  might  also  confine  my  visits 
to  the  lochs  in  the  vicinity  to  those  days  when 
there  was  no  water,  or  too  much  water,  in  my 
river.  Even  then  I  should  go  pretty  often.  If 
I  owned  an  expensive  mile  of  Test  or  Itchen, 
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with  leisure  to  fish  it  in  May,  June,  or  July,  I 
should  still  wander  in  August,  I  believe,  to  these 
very  lochs  of  which  you  make  so  light.  As  to 
your  remark  about  the  smallness  of  the  fish,  I 
wish  you  had  been  up  there  one  year  to  see  one 
of  the  best  fishermen  that  I  have  ever  met  return 
one  evening  with  a  grand  sea  trout  of  six  and  a 
half  pounds,  caught  in  one  of  these  very  lochs  on 
a  small  fly  with  an  eleven-foot  rod ;  or  that  you 
had  been  in  the  boat  with  me,  when  another 
similar  monster  rolled  up  and  took  simultaneously 
my  fly  and  my  breath,  and  broke  away  from  my 
less  skilful  hands,  as  he  raced  through  a  very 
small  bunch  of  weeds.  You  might  have  called 
me  "  fool "  and  other  endearing  epithets,  but  I 
shall  certainly  hurl  them  back,  if  you  talk  too 
much  of  small  fish. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  arguing  very  fairly ;  these 
are  the  great  exceptions,  but  still  they  are  there, 
waiting  for  you.  The  fish  in  the  main  do  run 
rather  small  compared  with  the  fish  of  south- 
country  streams,  and  they  are  also  easy.  I'll 
grant  your  point,  but,  firstly,  I  wanted  to  teach 
my  wife.  You  also  may  have  a  son  whose  heart 
you  are  breaking  on  difficult  waters.  He  also 
will  break  your  heart  in  his  turn  one  of  these 
.days  by  saying  that  fishing  is  "rot,"  unless  you 
take  him  up  to  one  of  these  lochs,  where  he  will 
have  a  chance  of  getting  properly  excited,  as  the 
pretty  yellow  troutlings  splash  up  at  his  fly  again 
and  again.  Secondly,  for  yourself,  if  you  will 
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fish  very  fine,  and  only  take  the  fish  that  really 
please  you,  and  realise  that  very  likely  you  are 
fishing  badly  if  you  don't  catch  plenty  to  select 
from,  you  will  find  a  sufficiency  of  interest  in  the 
sport,  and  also  come  home  with  a  very  pretty 
basket  of  level  fish,  none  of  which  will  scale  very 
greatly  under  the  half-pound.  I  always  try  to 
make  six  ounces  my  own  standard,  and  two  dozen 
fish  of  that  size  turn  out  very  well  on  your  return 
in  the  evening ;  even  one  dozen  makes  you  think 
of  your  friends  in  London,  and  wish  that  some 
inventor  would  discover  a  way  of  sending  trout 
fast  enough  through  space  to  land  them  at  their 
destination  in  any  condition  that  would  make 
them  a  welcome  present  instead  of  only  garden 
manure,  and  unsavoury  at  that.  A  dozen  such 
fish  as  these  would  indeed  win  you  a  reputation 
among  your  friends  as  a  fine  fisherman,  and  a 
person  whose  friendship  is  worth  cultivating. 

So  much  for  the  general  question.  To  come 
to  detail.  There  are  at  least  five  lochs  that  you 
can  fish  from  the  hotel,  two  within  a  mile  or 
thereabouts,  and  three  farther  off,  nearly  five 
miles  in  fact.  If  you  like  to  go  farther  afield 
and  sleep  in  a  hovel,  or  under  a  peat-stack  on  a 
bed  of  heather,  you  can  fish  one  or  two  more, 
and  you  can  also  have  the  pleasure  of  cooking  a 
few  for  your  own  supper  or  breakfast,  which  is  a 
pleasure  always  worth  travelling  for.  Five  miles 
sounds  a  long  way  here  in  England  to  go  on  foot, 
but  in  the  splendid  air  that  fills  your  lungs  up 
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there,  especially  with  a  gillie  to  carry  your  things, 
the  distance  dwindles  enormously.  You  may  be 
impatient  to  begin  fishing,  but  you  had  much 
better  not  get  fidgety  and  excited.  Keep  strid- 
ing along  over  the  heather,  with  an  eye  for  all 
the  beauty  round  you,  and  try  to  forget  that  the 
fish  are  rising  in  your  absence,  or  you  will  get  no 
enjoyment  out  of  your  walk.  I  know  nothing 
more  miserable  than  walking  in  company  with  a 
man  whose  whole  energies  and  ideas  are  centred 
on  getting  there,  who  is  muttering  the  whole  way 
to  himself  how  it  will  be  nearly  eleven  when  we 
get  there,  how  the  best  part  of  the  day  is  slipping 
away,  how  long  the  miles  seem,  how  he  will  never 
have  time  to  catch  those  four  dozen  on  which  he 
has  set  his  heart.  My  very  dear  young  friend, 
be  content ;  take  two  dozen,  or  one  dozen.  No 
one  will  think  you  a  worse  fisherman  because  you 
come  back  with  twelve  or  fourteen  picked  fish, 
every  one  of  which  has  been  a  joy  in  the  catching, 
while  So-and-so,  your  great  rival,  turned  out  a 
very  mixed  lot  of  four  dozen  from  this  same  loch 
two  days  ago.  If  you  once  begin  to  fish  against 
some  one  else,  you  may  say  good-bye  to  happi- 
ness. I  know  one  man  in  particular  who  is  never 
happy  from  the  time  he  leaves  the  hotel,  wherever 
it  may  be,  to  the  time  when  he  comes  back  in  the 
'evening  and  displays  his  basket  to  defeated  rivals. 
He  sacrifices  the  whole  day  to  this  one  ecstatic 
moment.  He  races  at  headlong  speed  to  the 
loch,  stumbling  over  tussocks,  splashing  into  peat 
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holes,  wild  with  vexation  because  two  fish  have 
got  three  natural  flies  in  his  absence,  when  they 
might  have  been  in  his  creel,  if  he  could  only 
have  got  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier. 
Then  the  boat  wants  bailing,  and  he  can  only 
wait  until  it  is  half  done,  preferring  to  sit  with 
his  feet  in  an  inch  or  two  of  water,  rather  than 
wait  two  minutes  longer  and  be  made  thoroughly 
comfortable.  He  does  not  get  his  cast  into  a 
tangle,  because  he  has  been  unfolding  it  and 
testing  it  for  the  last  half  mile,  and  because 
he  is  really  a  good  fisherman,  if  he  would  only 
give  himself  time.  And  so  it  goes  on  all  day. 
Every  fish  lost  means  one  fish  less  to  take  home ; 
every  fish  played  carefully  means  so  much  less 
time  to  catch  the  others.  Therefore  he  rushes 
every  fish  into  the  net,  and,  losing  many  in  so 
doing,  loses  his  temper  also.  When  he  wants 
to  change  a  fly  he  can't  spare  the  time  to  unhitch 
it  properly  and  put  it  away  for  future  use.  He 
snips  it  off  in  a  hurry  and  flings  it  overboard. 
What  he  would  really  like  to  do  would  be  to  fish 
with  a  rod  in  each  hand  and  have  two  more 
loaders,  to  borrow  a  word  from  shooting,  each 
with  two  rods  ready  charged  in  the  boat.  And 
do,  I  pray  you,  consider  the  poor  young  man's 
troubles  when  evening  comes  on.  He  has  got 
thirty-nine,  and  must  have  forty,  or  his  bag  will 
lack  the  proper  symmetry.  The  fortieth  fish 
refuses  to  be  caught.  It  comes  at  last,  with  two 
more  in  quick  succession,  before  he  can  reach  the 
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shore.  Now  he  must  make  up  four  dozen,  and 
has  to  keep  two  miserable  sprats  in  order  to  reach 
the  required  number.  What  a  rush  it  will  be  to 
get  home  in  time  to  show  the  catch  before  dinner. 
He  leaves  his  gillie  to  pack  up  and  bring  home 
everything  but  that  blessed  creel,  which  the  gillie 
is  not  at  all  sorry  to  escape,  and  starts  off  head- 
long, and  there  we  may  leave  him  to  his  fate. 
You  most  probably  know  him  as  well  as  I  do. 
He  was  either  of  our  two  selves,  till  age  and 
increasing  wisdom  taught  us  to  go  slow,  to  enjoy 
the  walk,  to  enjoy  the  talk  with  our  gillie  on  the 
way  about  his  home  life,  and  about  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  has  worked.  You  may  be  rather 
alarmed  to  find  out  what  a  judge  of  character  he 
is,  and  what  a  kindly  satire  he  pours  forth  upon 
human  frailties  in  general  and  upon  bad  fishing  in 
particular.  Just  lend  him  your  rod  one  windy 
day  if  you  want  to  see  a  long  line  go  out  straight 
against  the  wind.  We  ourselves  now  know  better 
than  to  arrive  hot  and  impatient,  and  then  fish 
all  day  in  a  wet  boat.  We  sit  on  a  rock  and 
light  a  pipe,  and  have  a  look  at  the  pretty  sur- 
roundings, and  try  to  get  some  idea  of  the  flies 
that  are  on  the  water,  and  make  some  sort  of 
imaginary  plan  of  campaign,  which  our  gillie  will 
probably  refuse  to  accept.  You  want  a  lot  of 
local  knowledge  to  do  really  well  on  these  lochs. 
It  is  not  always  the  best-looking  bay  that  holds 
the  best  fish,  nor  is  there  always  a  big  one  along- 
side of  that  sunken  rock,  whose  head  shows  just 
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a  foot  out  of  the  water.  I  have  even  fished  blank 
down  the  side  of  that  pretty  little  reed-bed  that 
looks  so  inviting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this 
particular  loch  there  is  a  sort  of  hog's  back  on 
the  bottom,  right  in  the  middle,  where  you  would 
never  think  of  fishing  in  the  ordinary  way.  I 
found  it  out  quite  by  accident,  and  it  was  new  to 
my  gillie.  We  caught  a  nice  lot  of  fish  there, 
right  in  the  very  middle  of  a  biggish  loch,  with- 
out moving  the  boat  two  yards.  Go  five  yards 
or  so  to  the  right  or  left,  and  you  may  fish  all 
day  and  never  stir  a  fish. 

Another  favourite  spot  of  mine  was  down  the 
most  unlikely-looking  side  of  the  loch,  where 
some  weed — I  am  not  botanist  enough  to  put  a 
name  to  it — put  up  many  leaves  as  big  as  a  half- 
penny to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water; 
hundreds  of  them  there  were.  Nearly  every  one 
fishes  down  the  edge  of  this  weed-bed,  and  goes 
away  rather  disgusted,  after  catching  a  few  small 
fish,  because  it  is  deep  water.  The  whole  of  the 
shallower  bank  is  covered  by  the  weed.  It 
occurred  to  me  to  take  off  my  droppers  and  try 
a  cast  with  the  tail  fly  only  right  over  the  top  of 
the  weeds.  There  was  no  splash  or  lively  rise, 
but  a  snout  came  out  and  took  the  fly  ;  and  as  I 
had  no  dropper  on  to  catch  in  the  stems,  I  even- 
tually drew  out  into  the  clearer  water  a  very  nice 
fat  fish  of  nearly  half  a  pound.  I  tried  again, 
and  before  long  got  another  good  one ;  all  of 
which  goes  to  show  that  there  are  more  ways  of 
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catching  a  trout  than  one.  Neither  my  plan  of 
campaign,  nor  my  boatman's,  would  have  included 
these  two  places ;  we  found  them  more  or  less  by 
accident  and  a  certain  amount  of  casual  eclecti- 
cism on  my  part,  and  sixteen  really  pretty  fish 
was  our  reward.  There  is  a  lot  of  rivalry  among 
the  splendid  gillies  here  as  to  who  shall  show  his 
master  the  best  sport ;  old  habitues  of  the  place 
engage  their  favourite  gillies  a  year  ahead,  and  I 
expect  that  my  man  has  kept  the  secret  of  that 
loch  very  much  to  himself.  I  must  go  again 
some  day  and  see. 

I  met  a  man  up  there  who  was  evolving  the 
theory  that  there  is  always  some  fly  that  a  loch 
trout  will  take  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  if  you 
offer  it  to  him  really  nicely.  Most  of  us  know 
well  that  hour,  from  about  two  to  three,  or  a  trifle 
later,  when  the  fish  cease  to  rise  and  go  to  sleep. 
Personally,  I  rather  like  it.  I  am  not  at  all 
averse  to  an  hour's  nap  myself,  whether  I  be 
wholly  asleep,  or  only  in  that  attractive  border- 
land, when  the  fairies  and  kelpies  and  other 
vanished  fancies  return  to  these  wild  and  lonely 
sheets  of  water.  I  can  well  spare  an  hour  from 
fishing,  if  only  my  imagination  seems  willing  to 
set  to  work,  and  peoples  the  scene  with  bygone 
inhabitants.  I  rather  prefer  the  creed  myself, 
that  if  a  trout  refuses  a  well-cooked  Zulu,  or 
Claret-and-Grouse,  or  one  of  the  half-dozen 
standard  flies  that  grace  all  of  our  books,  it  is 
not  the  least  use  to  try  to  catch  him  with  any 
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fancy  concoction  of  fur  or  feather.  My  friend 
thought  otherwise.  He  was  a  restless,  sleepless 
sort  of  fellow,  who  could  only  snatch  a  very 
short  holiday,  and  wanted  to  get  as  much  into  it 
as  he  could,  and  he  was  absolutely  convinced  that 
somewhere  in  his  huge  book  there  was  just  the 
only  fly  that  the  fish  wanted.  Size,  colour,  shape, 
he  varied  them  all,  especially  the  size,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  he  caught  fish  where  I  could 
not  stir  one  at  any  price.  Whether  he  got  more 
enjoyment  out  of  his  experiments  than  I  did  out 
of  my  idle  hours  I  don't  know.  We  probably 
both  preferred  our  own  arrangements.  The 
point  upon  which  we  were  unanimous  was  that 
the  lighter  you  could  drop  the  fly,  the  more,  and 
especially  the  bigger,  fish  you  would  catch. 

The  two  nearer  lochs  were  what  my  man 
styled  "  Shtiff  lochs."  There  was  no  "  soople- 
ness  "  about  them.  They  surrendered  their  prey 
unwillingly.  One  was  bound  to  be  difficult,  as 
it  was  very  shallow,  and  the  water  was  as  clear  as 
crystal.  Any  fly  bigger  than  the  little  duns  and 
quills,  which  we  use  on  the  Itchen,  was  too  large, 
and  one  fly  was  better  than  two.  The  fish,  when 
you  did  induce  them  to  rise,  were  beauties, 
running  not  uncommonly  to  a  pound  or  more  ; 
very  pale  in  colour,  almost  like  sea  trout  that 
have  been  in  fresh  water  for  a  month.  But  I 
was  not  very  fond  of  the  loch,  partly  because  it 
was  a  bit  too  stiff,  and  partly  because  it  was  the 
only  one  where  I  got  much  bothered  by  the 
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Scotch  midges,  well  known  to  dwellers  at 
Rhiconjch,  who  are  ready  to  brave  them,  how- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  the  good  fishing.  I  shall 
never  forget  one  day,  when  they  seemed  to  be 
born  in  clouds  quite  suddenly.  I  had  fished  for 
an  hour  or  so,  and  had  got  a  brace  of  quite  nice 
fish,  when  suddenly  the  little  impalpable  beasts 
began  to  tear  and  rend  me.  And  not  me  only, 
but  my  tougher  gillie.  The  haymakers  also  in 
the  field  dropped  their  rakes  and  fled.  The  loch 
lies  in  a  hollow,  and  directly  we  got  uphill  into  a 
bit  of  breeze  we  were  at  peace.  We  made  one 
more  try  to  brave  it  out,  but  were  routed  utterly 
and  hopelessly.  They  would  have  got  through 
the  hide  of  an  elephant  on  that  day. 

The  second  nearer  loch  is  essentially  a  June 
loch.  In  August  I  found  it  very  stiff  indeed. 
There  is  an  air  of  gloom  and  mystery  about  it, 
suggestive  indeed  of  very  big  fish,  but  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  place  is  somehow  forbidding,  and 
destroys  all  that  feeling  of  hope  and  confidence 
with  which  1  like  to  begin  to  cast  on  strange 
waters.  I  got  an  ugly  fish  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  at  my  first  effort ;  a  rather  pretty,  but 
very  dark,  pounder  soon  after ;  and  when  a 
monster  of  four  or  five  pounds  presently  jumped 
out  of  the  water,  just  off  a  little  bed  of  reeds,  I 
began  to  throw  off  my  feeling  of  despondency, 
and  think  that  I  might  be  in  for  a  good  thing, 
but  he  would  have  none  of  my  flies,  though  I 
offered  him  a  very  large  selection.  Just  beyond 
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this  loch  there  should  be  another  good  one,  but 
the  crofters  insisted  on  having  it  drained  to  make 
more  grazing  ground  some  years  ago,  and  then, 
after  many  squabbles  as  to  conflicting  rights, 
found  out  that  it  was  no  good,  and  grew  nothing 
but  docks  and  reeds.  Now  it  is  slowly  filling 
again.  It  was  in  the  condition  of  a  very  flourish- 
ing swamp  when  I  was  there,  but  there  were 
schemes  in  the  wind  for  its  reconstruction  and 
restocking.  If  these  are  carried  out  it  ought  to 
make  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  district. 

One  of  the  more  distant  lochs  allows  sea  trout 
to  enter  with  a  very  high  tide,  and  a  little 
engineering  would  make  a  regular  passage  for 
them  without  very  much  difficulty,  I  should  say. 
It  is  distinctly  a  loch  to  be  fished  with  a  strong 
cast.  You  will  probably  spend  the  day  catching 
nothing  but  the  usual  small  fish,  but  you  may  at 
any  moment  hook  something  quite  out  of  the 
common,  something  that  will  make  very  short 
work  of  the  ordinary  fine  cast  that  one  uses  to 
play  with  the  babies. 

When  you  are  tired  of  fishing  the  bottom  pools 
of  the  river,  the  kyle,  and  the  lochs,  you  can 
take  a  day  on  the  sea,  where  you  will  catch  many 
flat  fish  on  a  long  line,  baited  with  the  most 
unsavoury-looking  worms.  We  put  down  two 
lines  with  about  seventy  hooks  on  each,  and 
caught  a  fish  on  every  third  hook  or  so ;  the 
crabs  had  the  rest  of  the  bait  for  their  share. 
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It  was  dirty,  messy  work,  but  the  fish  looked 
pretty  as  they  came  swirling  up  from  the  myste- 
rious depths,  flashing  white  in  the  clear  water,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  general  utility  in  the 
expedition  in  the  way  of  food  for  the  hotel,  and 
a  good  many  fish  over  for  distribution  among  the 
folks  who  were  too  busy  with  their  tiny  harvests 
to  go  out  and  catch  for  themselves.  While  the 
flat  fish  and  a  few  rock-cod  were  selecting  the 
hook  on  which  they  meant  to  impale  themselves, 
we  trolled  along  and  among  the  rocks,  up  a  very 
pretty  bit  of  coast  that  I  should  not  at  all  care  to 
approach  on  a  rough  day,  and  caught  one  good 
sea  trout  of  two  pounds,  which  gave  my  wife 
plenty  of  sport,  and  a  few  small  pollack  or  lythe. 
The  big  ones  were  not  on  the  feed,  unfortunately. 
We  also  saw  several  seals,  some  within  very  easy 
shot,  and  one  or  two  that  would  have  required  a 
most  interesting  stalk.  I  did  stalk  one  big 
piebald  fellow,  and  watched  him  for  some  time, 
but  I  had  already  got  the  one  fine  skin  to  which  I 
felt  myself  entitled,  and  so  I  contented  myself 
with  watching  and  listening  to  their  weird  song. 
There  were  no  caves  on  this  side,  but  if  you  go 
out  in  the  opposite  direction  the  whole  coast  is 
honeycombed  with  them,  great  and  small ;  and  if 
you  want  to  study  bird  life,  especially  that  of  the 
cormorant,  you  could  not  find  a  better  place. 
They  are  so  tame  that  you  can  almost  touch  the 
younger  birds  with  a  stick,  sitting  in  tens  and 
twenties  on  every  rock,  and  sliding  off  with  a 
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flop  into  the  water  as  you  approach  too  near,  to 
come  up  again  within  a  few  yards  and  gaze 
curiously  at  the  unwonted  intruders  into  their 
solitudes.  I  felt  that  I  should  be  doing  the 
fishermen  a  good  service  if  I  shot  them  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  and  my  men  urged  me  so  to  do, 
but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  abuse  their 
confidence.  They  did  not  even  mind  the  sound 
of  the  gun  much,  when  I  tried  to  get  some  of  the 
very  few  rock-pigeons  that  haunt  the  caves. 
These  pigeons  ought  to  be  there  in  numbers,  but  I 
did  not  see  more  than  a  half-a-dozen  all  day,  and 
missed  them  all,  thanks  to  their  rapid  flight  and 
the  motion  of  the  boat.  Driven  partridges  in  a 
wind  were  easy  birds  in  comparison,  I  thought. 
Nor  could  I  get  within  shooting  distance  of  that 
ruffian,  the  great  black-backed  gull,  whom  I  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  secure.  He  seemed  to  know 
that  his  character  would  not  bear  a  close  investi- 
gation, and  made  off  at  once  at  very  long  range. 
I  did  try  a  snap-shot  at  one  as  he  whisked  round 
the  edge  of  a  cliff,  but  the  only  result  was  that  he 
hung  over  my  head  for  half-an-hour,  just  nicely 
out  of  shot,  and  became  very  abusive.  The  solan 
geese  were  diving  everywhere,  splashing  up  the 
blue  water  into  spray.  What  with  cormorants, 
seals,  and  solan  geese,  I  should  not  care  to  live 
the  brief  life  of  a  fish  in  those  waters.  Insurance 
premiums  would  be  very  heavy.  But  it  was  a 
very  attractive  scene  for  the  ordinary  human 
being,  who  was  tired  of  crowds  and  wanted  a  little 
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solitude.  If  you  are  tempted  to  go  don't  take  a 
gun  ;  it  will  seem  out  of  place.  You  will  enjoy 
yourself  more  without  it.  The  noise  of  the 
report,  echoing  among  the  cliffs  and  crags,  spoils 
the  silence  of  the  solitude,  and  if  you  do  happen 
to  kill  anything  you  will  be  vexed  and  a  bit 
ashamed. 

It  always  amuses  me  to  notice  how  the  youth 
of  the  country  divert  themselves.  I  generally 
try  to  treat  "boy"  in  the  holidays  as  non- 
existent, but  I  make  this  much  exception  to  my 
rule,  that  I  cast  an  indulgent  eye  on  their  local 
games.  At  St.  Andrews  every  infant  that  can 
stand  plays  golf  along  the  streets  with  a  crooked 
stick  and  a  stone,  if  no  better  implements  are 
forthcoming,  and,  as  all  the  roads  are  roughly 
cobbled  with  big  stones,  the  lies  are  distinctly 
bad,  nor  can  you  depend  on  either  club  or  ball 
for  a  straight  "  putt."  However,  there  they  are 
for  you  to  see  and  hear,  those  miniature  golfers, 
and  they  stick  to  it  all  day,  while  their  mothers 
and  infant  sisters  sit  on  the  doorsteps  and  criticise 
freely  and  with  knowledge  of  the  game. 

Up  here  at  Durness  all  their  leisure  time  is 
spent  in  "  putting  "  of  a  different  kind.  There 
are  local  sports  looming  in  the  far  distance,  at 
which  the  only  competition  seems  to  be  "  putting 
the  weight."  You  see  diminutive  athletes  by  the 
roadside,  poised  in  correct  attitudes,  with  a 
rugged  flint  balanced  in  their  right  hand,  ready 
to  take  their  throw  when  they  think  that  you  are 
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looking.  Then  they  gravely  step  the  distance, 
add  on  a  foot  or  so,  and  shout  the  result  to  their 
rival,  who  is  going  through  the  same  process 
farther  on.  If  you  look  out  after  the  day's 
fishing  you  will  see  a  large  gathering  of  young 
folk  in  a  grass  field  behind  the  hotel,  with  your 
own  gillie  either  joining  in  the  sport  or  looking 
on,  according  to  his  age  and  dignity.  They  are 
all  hard  at  work  heaving  a  big  stone  and  beating 
their  own  and  one  another's  records,  while  the 
maidens  sit  on  the  wall  and  applaud  or  deride. 
I  once  won  a  small  pewter  at  that  game  myself, 
thanks  to  all  my  more  dangerous  opponents 
going  down  with  measles  on  the  day  before  the 
contest,  and  I  was  much  tempted  to  go  and  join 
in  the  fun,  until  I  saw  that  the  records  looked 
rather  beyond  my  distance.  I  never  saw  the 
boys  doing  anything  else  all  the  time  that  I  was 
up  there ;  no  marbles,  no  tops,  no  tipcat,  no 
kites,  no  prisoners'  base ;  only  this  everlasting 
"  chuck  stone." 

I  forget  how  much  we  both  went  up  in  weight 
owing  to  the  lusty  appetite  engendered  by  this 
splendid  air.  My  wife  would  not  like  to  see  it 
in  print,  but  it  was  not  to  be  measured  by  ounces, 
at  any  rate.  We  determined  eventually  to  send 
all  our  heavy  baggage  off  home  by  the  steamer 
which  called  in  once  a  week  or  so.  We  labelled 
it  "  Winchester,  vid  Aberdeen,  London,  or  else- 
whither," and  it  arrived  quite  safely  at  our  front 
door  in  something  between  a  month  and  six 
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weeks,  with  very  little  to  pay  for  carriage.  I 
commend  the  idea  to  the  notice  of  all  whom  it 
may  concern.  We  ourselves  went  delightfully 
unincumbered  on  a  little  voyage  of  exploration, 
first  to  Scourie,  in  pelting  rain  all  the  way  :  we 
missed  our  connection  at  Laxford  Bridge,  and  sat 
and  dried  ourselves  at  a  peat  fire,  while  the 
owners  of  the  cottage  chased  ponies  over  the 
moorland.  Finally  we  embarked  in  an  empty 
peat  cart,  which  was  returning  in  our  direction, 
and  arrived  slightly  out  of  temper,  but  recovered 
ourselves  over  a  delightful  dinner  with  some 
casual  acquaintances  whom  we  chanced  to  find 
sojourning  there.  They  gave  us  a  very  good 
account  of  the  place ;  the  lochs  were  good,  but 
rather  a  long  way  off.  The  mail  coach  could  be 
utilised  for  two  or  three  of  them,  if  you  could 
manage  to  adapt  your  hours  to  a  moderately 
early  start  and  a  somewhat  premature  return. 
The  hotel  seemed  excellent.  Thence,  after  a 
day's  rest,  we  drove  on  through  splendid  country 
to  the  pretty  little  ferry  inn  at  Kylesku,  where 
we  spent  another  night,  and  caught  delicious 
little  codlings  for  our  own  breakfast  in  the  kyle, 
which  runs  in  deep  and  strong  close  past  the 
hotel  doors.  It  winds  in  for  a  long  way  among 
•the  precipitous  hills,  and  reminded  us  greatly  of 
a  Norwegian  fiord.  Finally  we  set  off  on  a  last 
drive  of  fifty  miles  to  Invershin,  changing  con- 
veyances at  Inch-na-Damff  and  Aultnacealgach,  at 
both  of  which  places  we  would  gladly  have  stayed 
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had  time  permitted.  We  thought  that  we  should 
have  grown  to  like  the  very  names  in  a  day  or 
two,  though  the  last  looks  difficult  on  paper. 
Most  of  them  have  a  shorter  pronunciation ; 
for  instance,  one  of  our  lochs  at  Durness  rejoiced 
in  the  high-sounding  name  of  Innis  Odhair,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  spell  it,  but  it  went  down  on  the 
engagement  slate  as  "  Inshore,"  which  was  a  sad 
downfall. 

Once  at  Invershin,  after  as  lovely  a  drive  as 
you  could  wish  to  enjoy  on  a  fine  September  day, 
the  poetry  of  existence  turned  to  prose,  and  we 
hurried  back  to  home  and  work.  London  is 
very  near  to  all  places  in  the  world,  and,  once 
there,  one  can  hardly  realise  that  the  other  world 
of  river,  lake,  and  mountain  exists.  One  groans 
over  the  shortness  of  the  return  journey  and  the 
sudden  transformation,  but  presently  the  truth 
dawns  upon  us  that  we  can  reverse  the  direction 
another  year,  and  so  we  go  back  to  our  labours 
content  and  rejuvenated. 


V 
NORWAY 

IT  takes  a  bold  man  to  write,  where  so  many 
have  written  so  well  already.  But  I  am  a  bold 
man.  Moreover,  many  people  ask  me  questions, 
"  How  did  you  get  on  in  Norway  ? "  and  the  like, 
and  they  seem  to  want  an  answer.  I  tell  them 
that  I  did  not  go  into  the  wilds,  that  I  only  kept 
on  the  beaten  track,  and  they  still  seem  to  think 
that  this  is  just  what  they  want  to  do  and  to  hear 
about.  However,  I  am  not,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  write  a  guide- 
book for  the  uninformed,  but  rather  to  still  the 
worm  that  gnaws  at  the  edges  of  my  conscience, 
and  whispers  (I  can't  see  why  a  worm  shouldn't 
whisper,  if  it  suits  my  metaphor),  "  Waste  of 
time  !  waste  of  time."  I  am  so  convinced  that  it 
is  no  waste  of  time  to  go  to  Norway,  that  I  must 
prove  it  in  writing  if  possible. 

The  long  crossing  scares  some  people,  and  I 
don't  pretend  to  have  much  enjoyed  the  earlier 
part  of  my  voyage  thither.  I  had  a  beautiful 
supper  on  the  boat,  and  slept  well,  and  woke  fit 
and  ready  for  breakfast,  but  by  the  time  that  I 
had  dressed  my  appetite  had  begun  to  fade  away. 
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I  made  haste  to  climb  on  deck  into  the  fresh  air, 
but  five  minutes  convinced  me  that  breakfast  was 
not  for  me,  and  that  my  little  bunk  would  be  the 
only  possible  hope  of  salvation.  So  I  fled  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep  again.  Providence  has  dealt 
kindly  with  me  in  the  matter  of  sleep.  The 
worse  I  feel,  the  sounder  I  slumber.  All  through 
that  day  did  I  sleep,  except  for  odd  moments 
when  a  kindly  steward  woke  me,  to  persuade  me 
to  partake  of  a  little  nourishment  in  the  shape  of 
soup  or  chicken.  I  did  not  enjoy  it ;  it  may  have 
been  very  good,  but  it  seemed  to  lack  savour. 
However,  I  managed  to  consume  it,  to  please  my 
kindly  minister,  and  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  so  to 
sleep  again. 

About  one  o'clock  a  trampling  awoke  me : 
"  Stavanger,"  they  told  me.  I  was  much  more 
interested  in  the  fact  that  the  steamer  was  station- 
ary. For  five  more  blessed  hours  I  slept  like  a 
log,  and  then  woke  finally  to  find  the  sun  stream- 
ing in  through  my  porthole  and  the  ship  on  a 
level  keel.  I  dressed  and  rushed  upstairs,  and 
found  myself  in  paradise.  I  enjoyed  a  fine  break- 
fast, and  gazed  on  paradise  for  six  more  hours, 
smoking  peacefully  in  the  sun,  and  talking  about 
flies  and  fishes  with  various  new  acquaintances. 

I  gathered  from  them,  among  much  miscel- 
laneous information,  that  this  wonderful  coast 
always  came  to  them  as  a  new  delight.  They 
had  been  many  times  before,  and  were  just  as 
wildly  pleased  to  be  once  more  among  those 
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yellow  rocks,  as  I  was  at  being  there  for  the  first 
time.  I  had  read  many  books  about  Norway, 
but  all  this  maze  of  yellow  lichen  came  as  a 
surprise.  Why  had  no  one  forewarned  me  ?  I 
suppose  every  one  skips  descriptions  of  scenery, 
myself  included,  as  pleasing  possibly  to  the  writer, 
but  waste  of  time  for  busy  folk,  who  just  want 
to  pick  out  the  main  incidents  and  general  im- 
pressions. However,  in  case  there  is  any  one  who 
wants  to  know  how  the  first  view  of  Norway  will 
strike  him,  let  me  tell  you  on  what  I  gazed  with 
joy  for  six  level  hours.  Part  of  the  joy  doubtless 
came  from  the  fact  that  they  were  level,  but  cer- 
tainly the  smaller  part. 

The  first  surprise  is  that  there  is  no  high 
ground  here.  I  had  expected  to  find  frowning 
precipices  and  jagged  rocks  against  which  the 
waves  dashed  their  spray.  I  had  not  expected 
to  enjoy  it.  The  best  I  could  hope  for  was  sleep, 
with  an  occasional  glimpse,  as  the  uneasy  ocean 
lifted  me  on  the  top  of  some  tremendous  North 
Sea  swell,  of  black  crags  wreathed  in  veils  of 
white  mist.  Black  crags  and  veils  of  mist  were 
the  conception  that  my  imagination  had  formed 
of  Norway,  the  land  of  romance  and  sagas  and 
Vikings.  And  lo !  here  was  a  rather  flat  coast- 
line, or  rather  no  coastline  at  all.  That  was 
perhaps  the  main  cause  of  wonder.  The  land 
dribbles  away  into  the  sea  in  countless  rounded 
promontories  and  islands — tiny  islands  and  large 
islands  —  round  islands  and  long  islands,  but 
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always  islands  and  islands,  amidst  which  the 
steamer  threads  her  placid  way.  Farther  up  the 
coast,  on  the  return  voyage  from  Loen  to  Bergen, 
there  was  only  just  room  to  go  ;  you  could  touch 
the  rocks  on  either  side  with  a  stick.  These 
rocky  isles  are  all  sea-worn  and  smooth,  with 
patches  of  green  cultivation  here  and  there  on  the 
larger  ones,  but  the  smaller  ones  are  all  covered 
with  a  yellow  lichen  or  minute  sea-weed,  and  the 
water  is  a  clear  dull  blue-green,  which  rises  and 
falls  gently  up  and  down  the  smooth  sides  of 
those  petrified  monsters,  just  showing,  and  no 
more,  the  pulse  of  the  great  North  Sea,  whose 
mighty  heart  is  beating  somewhere  miles  away 
outside  all  this  debris  of  a  continent.  It  is  an 
utter  contrast  to  my  preconceived  picture.  A 
scene  of  warmth  and  peace,  but  yet  a  veritable 
wilderness,  a  deserted  world.  One  cannot  dream 
here  of  storms  and  violence,  of  lashing  waves  and 
streamers  of  cloud.  If  there  were  no  sunshine, 
there  could  be  but  a  brooding  pall  of  grey  vapour, 
peaceful  and  unruffled,  through  which  would 
come  phantom  ships,  unwafted  by  sails  and  un- 
moved by  oars,  stealing  along  on  a  hidden  cur- 
rent. Such  is  the  entrance  to  the  land  of  your 
dreams. 

During  the  last  hour  mountains  begin  to  show 
their  ragged  summits  far  away  inland,  and  then 
you  know  that  somewhere  at  any  rate,  far  away 
in  there,  you  will  see  those  sights  of  which  you 
have  read ;  you  realise  that  there  does  exist  in 
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very  truth  the  land  of  Bromley-Davenport  and 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger — snow-clad  plateaus — splin- 
tered needles  of  rock,  down  which  the  stones 
clatter  on  their  two  thousand  feet  drop,  making 
little  puffs  of  smoke  where  they  touch — pathless 
forests  where  the  elk  and  bears  elude  the  eager 
sportsman.  Lucky  man,  if  these  delights  are  for 
you  !  But  I  gather  that  they  want  a  pretty  deep 
purse  and  a  domain  of  your  own.  I  could  not 
even  boast  of  a  salmon-river,  but  I  listened  with 
envy  to  the  talk  and  anticipations  of  those  who 
could.  Twenty  pounders  seemed  to  be  very 
small  fishes.  Also,  if  you  caught  anything  un- 
usual, you  carved  the  outline  on  some  prominent 
stone  or  step.  I  vowed  at  once  that  I  would  fill 
up  some  vacant  spaces  with  the  outlines  of  record 
fishes.  Every  one,  whose  book  I  had  ever  read, 
had  caught  one  or  two  such,  and  all  my  fellow- 
passengers  seemed  to  have  done  the  same,  and 
were  metaphorically  sharpening  their  knives  to 
carve  some  more.  I  may  as  well  state  at  once 
that  my  efforts  failed :  it  made  no  difference, 
every  available  stone  was  occupied,  so  that  I 
should  have  had  no  place  whereon  to  blazon  my 
triumphs.  But  I  know  where  there  is  one  trout 
of  unusual  size,  and  I  have  the  fly  that  he  will 
take.  The  mistake  I  made  was  in  trying  to  hold 
him  on  too  fine  gut.  He  treated  my  puny  cast 
with  contempt.  I  will  go  for  him  again  some 
day  with  a  salmon  cast.  I  will  also  take  a  stone 
with  me  in  readiness  to  receive  his  outline. 
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Perhaps  I  had  better  get  it  done  neatly  before- 
hand. It  won't  be  a  bigger  untruth  than  some 
of  those  which  I  saw,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  it  a  bigger  fish.  My  only  doubt  of  success 
is  whether  he  will  take  anything  on  strong  gut. 
I  used  to  know  one  fish  in  Hampshire,  called 
"  the  Pincushion,"  who  would  take  any  fly  offered 
to  him  as  long  as  he  saw  that  the  gut  was  fine 
enough  for  him  to  break,  otherwise  on  no  account 
would  he  do  more  than  look  at  it.  I  amongst 
others  left  my  card  on  him,  so  to  speak.  It  was 
a  matter  of  etiquette  if  you  fished  that  water. 
He  entertained  me  pleasantly  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  I  came  away,  having  paid  my  footing 
in  the  shape  of  one  red  quill. 

So  we  gossiped,  as  fishermen  will,  till  Bergen 
came  in  sight  round  the  corner,  brooding  in  the 
sunlight  over  its  perfumed  bay.  I  had  read  a 
good  deal  about  that  bay.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
it  is  not  quite  so  flagrantly  striking  as  one  or  two 
spots  in  Brittany,  where  they  oil  the  sardine. 
But  it  certainly  answered  more  or  less  accurately 
to  the  descriptions  which  I  had  read.  However, 
what  does  it  matter  if  the  gate  of  your  promised 
land  reeks  of  stale  incense.  It  is  still  the  gate, 
and  we  entered  with  joy,  and  spent  a  pleasant,  if 
rather  impatient,  afternoon  wandering  about  the 
picturesque  town. 

There  we  made  acquintance  with  the  diet  of 
the  land.  How  delicious  I  thought  it,  and  how 
I  came  to  loathe  it  before  the  six  weeks  of  my 
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sojourn  were  ended  !  I  really  must  utter  a  solemn 
word  of  warning  here,  at  the  outset,  to  all  who  in 
the  future  go,  as  I  did,  to  Norway  for  the  first 
time  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  awaits  them. 
You  will  be  told  in  books  that  the  food  is  deli- 
cious. So  it  is  at  first,  and  so  it  may  be  through- 
out to  vegetarians  and  light  feeders.  But  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  regard  beefsteak  and  cold 
plum-pudding  as  the  proper  food  for  a  man,  I 
would  say,  "  Take  a  private  supply."  Take  a 
ham,  take  some  tongues,  take  anything  but  sar- 
dines. But  you  will  be  delighted  at  first  with 
the  native  diet.  They  give  you  undeniably  ex- 
cellent coffee.  Salmon  and  trout  of  the  very 
best,  fresh  out  of  the  water  and  cooked  to  per- 
fection, and  the  most  entrancing  bowls  of  rasp- 
berries, and  their  yellow  Norwegian  variety,  and 
sometimes  strawberries  garnished  with  a  lavish 
and  excellent  supply  of  cream.  Let  us  leave  it 
at  that  for  a  moment.  It  sounds  delicious  and 
ample.  A  request  for  more  would  almost  savour 
of  unreasonable  greed.  But  to  proceed  with  our 
indictment.  The  coffee  and  the  fruit  always  re- 
main a  joy.  But  the  salmon  and  the  trout !  ! 
Two  notes  of  exclamation  will  hardly  denote 
the  loathing  with  which  I  looked  upon  them 
after  a  fortnight.  It  came  quite  suddenly ;  I 
devoured  them  with  joy  one  evening  for  dinner, 
and  next  morning  at  breakfast,  just  because  I 
dreamed  of  sausages  and  bacon,  I  could  not 
touch  them.  It  is  rather  a  heavy  strain  to  put 
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upon  an  article  of  food  that  you  should  present 
it  for  acceptance  at  three  meals  in  the  day.  But 
this  is  literally  what  happens.  So  much  for 
things  in  themselves  excellent.  Now  for  the 
more  doubtful  ingredients  of  the  feast.  Every 
one  has  sung  of  Norwegian  cheese.  If  I  could 
amplify  their  epithets  I  would.  The  best  is 
doubtfully  good,  quite  on  the  bad  side  of  good, 
and  you  work  down  through  about  five  deteriora- 
tions to  a  savage  monster  who  has  to  be  kept 
under  glass.  There  are  always  at  least  six 
varieties  on  every  table,  but  the  only  persons 
who  ever  touched  them,  as  far  as  I  saw,  were 
unattached  female  German  tourists,  with  whom 
the  land  swarmed.  Two  of  these  I  found,  before 
breakfast  if  you  please,  with  the  glass  cover  re- 
moved, boldly  grappling  with  the  worst  and  most 
virulent  cheese  of  the  whole  selection.  They 
sampled  most  of  the  others  between  the  courses 
of  the  rest  of  the  breakfast  just  to  keep  things 
going,  and  finished  up  with  a  final  awful  mouth- 
ful out  of  that  terrible  glass  prison. 

So  much  for  the  cheeses.  The  eggs  are 
fresh,  but  in  that  country  the  hens  always  lay 
them  in  damp  straw  or  hay,  where  they  appear 
to  be  left  for  a  day  or  two  till  they  thoroughly 
imbibe  the  flavour.  You  behead  a  very  fine  and 
clean  looking  specimen  at  breakfast;  it  looks 
creamy  and  perfect,  but  the  first  mouthful,  un- 
less your  tastes  incline  towards  the  flavour  of 
mouldy  hay,  is  quite  enough  for  most  people. 
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I  very  soon  gave  up  trying  them ;  it  was  too 
tantalising  to  a  man  who  is  naturally  fond  of 
trifling  with  a  fresh  egg  or  two  as  a  preparation 
for  more  serious  business.  But  there  was  no 
more  serious  business  to  follow.  A  Norwegian 
breakfast  is  made  off  coffee,  cheese,  eggs,  fish, 
and  fruit.  A  very  nice  looking  breakfast  too 
on  paper,  but  in  my  case  it  was  soon  reduced 
to  coffee,  a  mouthful  of  fish,  eaten  without  en- 
joyment, if  not  with  utter  dislike,  half  a  box 
of  sardines,  if  there  were  any,  and  a  big  bowl  of 
fruit.  That  may  satisfy  you,  but  it  left  me 
cavernous  and  craving.  It  simply  did  for  me 
what  that  cheese-portent  did  for  my  unlovely 
pair  of  she-Germans. 

Lunch  hardly  counts  in  any  land ;  if  you 
lunch  in  you  get  fish,  good  pudding,  biscuits 
and  butter,  but  as  I  practically  always  lunched 
out,  I  got  sandwiches,  and  what  they  amount 
to  you  will  realise  when  I  tell  you  of  the  meat. 
To  discuss  and  disparage  that  brings  one  directly 
on  to  dinner.  Here  you  get  pretty  good  soup, 
cheese,  fish,  &c.,  as  at  breakfast,  pudding  as  at 
lunch,  and  for  meat,  what  I  took  to  be  the  resi- 
due of  the  soup  kettle,  taken  out  and  fried  hard 
after  the  soup  had  exhausted  all  the  goodness  of 
-it.  Once  or  twice  I  had  the  luck  to  get  fresh 
reindeer  meat,  which  was  a  rare  treat,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  meat  was  as  tasteless  and  unsatisfy- 
ing as  leather;  and  as  I  personally  must  have 
meat,  I  sank  into  a  worse  and  worse  state  of 
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despondency  as  time  went  on,  till  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  I  had  lost  a  good  stone  in  weight  and 
felt  almost  ill.  There  is  a  terrible  picture  for 
you  to  ponder  over  before  you  face  a  trip  to 
Norway  !  I  ought  perhaps  in  fairness  to  add 
that  everything  and  everybody  was  clean  always, 
and  pretty,  more  often  than  not.  Willing  and 
anxious  to  please  and  welcome  their  guests  I 
found  every  one,  from  host  or  hostess  down  to 
the  humblest  waitress.  How  they  can  remain 
so  civil  and  attentive  under  the  manners  and 
behaviour  of  some  of  the  guests  will  always  be 
a  marvel  to  me.  Of  course,  even  in  August, 
you  will  meet  a  fair  sprinkling  of  nice  people 
everywhere.  I  dare  say  you  have  to  take  your 
holidays  in  that  month  yourself  sometimes.  I 
am  always  compelled  to.  But  until  I  went  over 
the  North  Sea  I  never  realised  how  unlovely  the 
tourist,  British  or  German,  could  be.  I  have 
never  met  an  uncivil  Frenchman,  and  Americans, 
though  they  vary  in  polish,  are  always  interesting 
if  you  can  get  them  to  talk  and  discuss  inter- 
national differences,  and  if  you  can  stand  a  certain 
amount  of  bounce,  which  stands,  I  take  it,  for 
patriotism  in  the  less  favourable  specimens  of  our 
brotherhood  over  seas.  But  as  for  some  of  those 
English  and  Germans  whom  I  encountered — well ! 
my  views  are  too  deep  for  words.  I  don't  so 
much  grudge  the  latter  their  cheese  and  their 
manners  at  table ;  I  have  eaten  bread  and  cheese 
with  a  pocket-knife  myself.  But  the  gratuitous 
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insolence  of  their  demeanour  towards  those  who 
were  doing  their  best  to  make  things  pleasant  for 
them,  and  their  general  humpiness  and  surly  un- 
couthness  towards  all  their  fellow-travellers,  made 
me  say  things,  luckily  in  my  own  vernacular, 
which,  if  understood,  would  not  have  helped  on 
the  millennium,  if  that  long-looked-for  period  is 
to  come  when  all  the  nations  of  the  world  love 
one  another. 

As  to  my  own  countrymen,  one  little  portrait 
must  suffice.  He  began  at  the  lower  end  in 
rather  good,  well-polished  brown  boots,  painfully 
new,  but  good,  and  his  feet  were  small.  Then 
came  a  very  dirty  pair  of  white  flannels,  very 
short,  to  show  the  boots  I  suppose ;  they  were 
also  shrunk,  and  hung  in  no  graceful  folds.  The 
middle  of  the  animal  was  clad  in  a  very  loud 
waistcoat ;  I  forget  the  exact  pattern  ;  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  describe  it  under  half  a  page, 
even  if  I  remembered  it  in  detail ;  I  know  it 
cried  aloud  to  earth  and  heaven  and  sea  for 
condemnation.  His  exterior  garment  was  the 
longest  black  frockcoat  that  I  have  ever  seen  on 
mortal  man,  it  fell  nearly  to  his  heels,  not  a  bad 
coat  in  its  way,  but  in  length  a  very  nightmare. 
I  saw  it  often  afterwards  in  my  dreams.  What 
seemed  his  head  wore  the  semblance  of  a  straw 
hat.  A  bad  straw,  dirty,  with  a  flabby  brim,  a 
bulging  crown,  and  a  gay  ribbon  of  an  unknown 
club.  So  much  for  his  externals.  I  don't  think 
he  wore  a  tie,  only  a  stud,  but  I  can't  swear  to 
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this.  His  own  figure  was  stunted  and  frail,  but 
he  couldn't  help  that.  The  marvel  of  him  was 
his  face,  which  was  that  of  an  angel.  Features 
fine  and  regular,  perfect  eyebrows,  and  beneath 
them  the  most  limpid,  fearless,  and  innocent  pair 
of  blue  eyes  that  ever  let  an  unsullied  soul  shine 
through.  It  was  indeed  the  face  of  an  angel. 
But  never  did  face  more  inexplicably  give  the  lie 
to  the  character  of  man,  for  out  of  that  perfect 
mouth  proceeded  "  oaths,  insults,  filth,  and  mon- 
strous blasphemies,"  all  of  these,  but  mostly  filth. 
I  have  come  across  various  tadpoles  in  my  life, 
but  never  before  or  since  have  I  met  the  like  of 
this  one.  I  wish  I  could  think  that  I  had  over- 
drawn the  picture,  but  I  believe  every  detail  to 
be  correct.  This  presence,  this  monstrosity, 
haunted  my  path  at  three  hotels.  I  gathered 
that  he  was  going  through  Norway  and  on  into 
Russia,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  utter- 
ing the  prayer  that  the  ocean  would  engulf 
him,  deep  in  some  unvisited  fiord,  to  feed — but 
no !  he  would  have  given  the  very  crabs  typhoid 
germs.  There  were  plenty  of  steep  places,  but 
no  herds  of  swine  handy.  Norway  should  import 
them,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  fried  bacon  and 
cold  ham,  but  also  as  a  storehouse  for  devils. 
Heavy  lie  the  earth  on  his  ashes ;  somebody  must 
have  murdered  him  by  this  time. 

I  left  myself  fretting  in  Bergen.  I  departed 
early  next  morning,  after  a  visit  to  a  gentleman 
who  gave  me  many  tickets  for  hotels,  boats, 
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vehicles,  for  everything  in  the  world  except  the 
little  children  who  open  gates.  Some  of  the 
tickets  I  lost,  many  of  them  were  not  a  source 
of  popularity,  as  every  one  naturally  prefers  coin 
of  the  realm,  but  I  do  owe  him  one  debt  of 
gratitude,  in  that  he  got  me  tied  up  for  a  day 
at  an  insignificant  place,  owing  to  a  muddle  of 
summer  and  autumn  sailings  of  boats,  where  I 
got  the  best  two  hours'  fishing  that  have  ever 
fallen  to  my  lot. 

The  only  railway  runs  for  some  hours  on  the 
verge  of  water.  Whether  the  trains  are  fast  or 
slow,  whether  the  carriages  are  comfortable  or 
otherwise,  I  entirely  disremember.  These  details 
escape  the  observation,  partly  in  amazement  at 
the  amount  of  water,  but  more  especially  owing 
to  a  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  whether  or  no  the 
train  is  going  to  plunge  into  it.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  engineering  is  that  line.  Every  corner 
seems  to  mean  a  certain  plunge  into  very  deep 
water,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below,  so  directly 
below  that  you  can  drop  things  into  it  from  the 
carriage  window.  But  somehow  the  dreaded  fall 
does  not  take  place.  On  and  ever  on  goes  the 
train,  escaping  each  corner  by  a  miracle,  and  still 
water  everywhere,  clear  blue  and  unruffled,  so 
that  you  can  look  deep  into  it,  and  note  the  very 
rock  on  which  you  will  be  smashed  far  below  the 
surface.  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  it  till  the 
train  stopped,  nor  have  I  the  smallest  idea  what 
kind  of  view  there  was  from  the  other  window, 
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probably  a  blank  wall  of  precipice.  It  was  with 
a  certain  feeling  of  relief  that  I  got  out  at  last. 
I  realised  that  Providence  had  been  very  merciful 
to  me  in  saving  me  from  a  watery  grave  ;  and 
also  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  railways,  because, 
except  for  the  hideous  drop  down  which  I  had 
been  gazing,  they  savoured  of  the  known,  and  I 
wanted  to  plunge  into  the  unknown,  always  pro- 
vided that  the  unknown  did  not  involve  the  kind 
of  plunge  which  I  had  recently  been  anticipating. 
Now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  believe 
that  I  ever  quite  got  over  a  kind  of  feeling  of 
impending  danger  in  that  wonderful  land.  You 
are  always  hanging  over  something,  or  something 
is  hanging  over  you,  or  that  cheese  will  escape 
and  devour  you.  The  only  comfort  is  that  death 
would  be  sudden  ;  there  would  be  no  lingering 
agony,  so  deep  are  the  drops,  so  portentous  the 
impending  doom,  so  fell  and  numerous  the  hungry 
monsters  under  that  glass  case,  so  poisonous. 

Exactly  where  I  got  out  and  whither  I  wended 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  reveal,  nor  would  the 
mention  of  mere  names  give  any  impression  of 
my  feelings  of  joy  during  those  weeks  of  leisure. 
If  you  go  to  the  polite  gentleman  in  Bergen,  he 
will  send  you  either  along  the  same  track,  or 
some  other  just  as  good.  You  need  have  no 
anxiety  on  that  point.  Only  get  to  Bergen  and 
press  the  button,  and  they  will  do  the  rest.  I 
merely  remarked  that  my  wife  wanted  to  see  the 
country,  and  that  I  wanted  to  get  in  as  much 

I 
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casual  fishing  as  would  combine  with  her  desires, 
and  in  two  hours  I  was  presented  with  the  whole 
thing  beautifully  worked  out.  Another  time  I 
should  feel  inclined  not  to  take  the  tickets,  but 
to  pay  my  way.  I  think  one  would  lose  a  little 
in  point  of  money,  but  I  do  like  to  see  an  honest 
man  look  pleased  at  the  sight  of  his  well-earned 
wages.  I  may  almost  say  that  paying  money 
gives  me  pleasure,  if  only  the  recipients  are  pleased 
to  receive  it,  as  they  generally  are,  except  an 
occasional  London  cabman.  They  certainly  dis- 
played no  extravagant  joy  ,over  those  bits  of 
paper.  In  fact  at  one  hotel,  where  my  hostesses 
were  two  charming  sisters,  such  obvious  sorrow 
was  displayed  at  sight  of  the  nasty  tokens, 
that  I  withdrew  them  and  paid  honest  coin  into 
fair  hands  in  compensation  for  one  night  and 
one  day's  hospitality.  I  have  the  uninteresting 
tickets  still ;  not  so  very  uninteresting  either,  as 
they  recall  a  pretty  welcome,  pretty  hospitality, 
and  a  pretty  and  affecting  farewell.  Personally, 
I  always  say  that  I  gave  in  and  paid  money 
because  I  was  grateful  for  a  dinner  which  con- 
tained some  real  meat.  My  wife,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  fully  acknowledging  the  truth 
that  the  way  to  a  man's  gratitude  lies  through 
his — down  his  throat,  shall  we  say  ? — is  con- 
vinced that  I  was  a  victim  to  feminine  beauty. 
When  she  says  that  sort  of  thing,  I  always  reply 
that  I  never  knew  what  it  meant  till  I  met 
her,  but  that  she  has  taught  me  better  wisdom, 
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and    so    domestic    complications    are    pleasantly 
avoided. 

Whatever  Norway  may  have  been,  be,  or  be 
about  to  be,  in  the  matter  of  salmon  fishing, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  rather  a  paradise  for 
the  trout-fisherman.  Once  get  above  the  first 
big  fall,  and  you  may  fish  anywhere.  As  you 
drive  you  may  see  a  nice  bit  of  water  running 
through  a  man's  back  garden.  Tell  your  driver 
to  stop  and  unhitch  the  pony.  He  is  always 
ready  for  a  sleep,  while  the  pony  either  does  the 
same  or  falls  to  grazing  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Enter  the  cottage  politely  and  ask  leave  to  try 
for  a  trout.  You  will  always  get  a  ready  wel- 
come, and  probably  the  offer  of  a  bowl  of  fruit. 
You  are  certain  to  catch  some  nice  fish,  and  a 
brace  or  two  of  these,  according  to  their  size, 
will  be  ample  payment  for  the  hospitality.  Is 
not  that  prospect  enough  to  tempt  a  man  to  cross 
the  North  Sea?  I  always  enjoyed  these  casual 
interludes  more  than  any  regular  day.  The  roads 
were  always  passing  small  lochs  or  streams,  and 
you  could  not  fail  to  find  trout,  however  high 
up  you  might  be.  How  they  get  above  those 
stupendous  falls  let  others  say ;  it  was  enough 
for  me  that  they  were  there.  The  memory  of 
one  such  interlude  will  always  haunt  me  ;  possibly 
the  glamour  of  it  has  blotted  off  my  mind  the 
recollection  of  many  disappointments.  I  was,  as 
I  have  said,  hung  up  for  a  day  at  a  place  by  an 
error  with  regard  to  the  sailing  of  a  boat.  The 
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guide-books  all  labelled  the  place  worthless,  as 
far  as  fishing  went.  But  I  asked  my  host  whether 
there  was  really  nothing  to  be  done  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  Things  did  not  look  hopeful ;  I  had 
come  down  a  sort  of  precipice  on  a  wonderful 
road  of  zigzags,  and  there  was  only  a  small  trick- 
ling stream  running  down  to  the  end  of  the  fiord. 
Norwegian  landlords  are  not  very  keen  fishermen 
themselves,  I  should  say.  This  particular  repre- 
sentative of  an  otherwise  most  estimable  class 
was  obviously  unbitten  by  any  passion  for  the 
art ;  I  should  doubt  whether  he  had  even  worked 
an  "  otter,"  that  wicked  parody  of  the  fly-rod, 
which  the  practical  landlord  uses  to  stock  his 
table.  If  that  poaching  implement  makes  a  man 
a  fisherman,  then  they  are  nearly  all  fishermen. 
But  my  present  gentleman  knew  nothing  of  it. 
He  said  that  there  was  a  fair-sized  pool  about  a 
mile  up  the  hillside,  between  two  falls  of  the 
stream,  which  he  believed  had  trout  in  it.  But 
he  did  not  seem  to  think  I  should  catch  them. 
The  way  was  very  steep,  and  I  had  walked  a  good 
half  of  the  fifty  miles,  which  was  my  journey  for 
that  day ;  I  hope  to  show  why  later  on.  I  was 
very  nearly  letting  things  go,  as  it  was  after  three 
o'clock,  but  luckily  I  asked  him  why  he  thought 
I  should  not  catch  trout.  It  was  a  mere  idle 
question,  prompted  by  a  sudden  wonder  whether 
there  was  anything  in  my  appearance  which  sug- 
gested incapacity.  "  Oh  !  "  said  he,  "  a  gentle- 
man gave  me  a  cast  and  some  flies,  and  the  beastly 
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fish  pulled  them  all  to  pieces :  they  are  too 
savage."  Naturally  I  went,  and  found  a  beautiful 
pool,  far  larger  than  I  expected  on  so  small  a 
stream.  A  long  cast  would  just  reach  the  middle 
of  the  swift  stream  which  flowed  right  through 
the  centre,  caused  by  an  exquisite  fall  of  about 
fifty  feet  at  the  farther  end.  Gravelly  banks 
shelved  gently  down,  and  there  were  no  trees  to 
make  casting  difficult.  At  four  o'clock  on  a  late 
August  day  the  light  was  almost  perfect,  so  that 
if  the  tale  of  the  savage  fish  was  anyway  near 
truth,  I  thought  that  I  might  manage  to  take 
some  fish  home.  I  flicked  out  a  bit  of  line,  and 
chucked  the  flies  in  carelessly  to  wet  the  cast. 
Barely  had  they  touched  the  water  when  they 
were  seized,  and,  as  I  was  utterly  unprepared  for 
so  sudden  a  welcome,  the  fish  went  off  with  line 
to  spare  into  the  quick  rush  of  water.  How- 
ever, luck  stood  at  my  elbow,  and  after  some  fine 
and  obstinate  fighting  I  safely  landed  a  beautiful 
half-pounder  on  the  dropper  and  an  equally  fine 
fish  of  just  over  three  quarters  on  the  tail  fly. 
If  I  had  been  fishing  with  three  flies,  I  feel  sure 
I  should  have  had  three  fish  on.  That  was  a 
very  nice  start,  so  I  lighted  a  pipe  to  calm  my 
nerves,  and  then  tried  a  cast  right  into  the  rush 
of  water.  Immediately  there  was  the  flash  of  a 
yellow  side,  and  I  tightened  on  to  a  very  resolute 
fish,  who  ran  right  up  towards  the  fall,  and  gave 
me  a  very  anxious  time  till  I  got  him  into  still 
water ;  he  turned  the  scale  at  a  pound  and  three 
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quarters,  perfectly  shaped  and  perfectly  marked 
with  deep  red  blotches  rather  than  spots.  I 
could  not  help  stopping  to  admire  him,  also  I 
was  beginning  to  be  rather  frightened  at  my  luck. 
Two  more  casts  produced  only  two  three-quarter 
pounders.  And  then  I  got  into  a  beauty,  who 
fought  through  the  quick  water  to  the  farther 
side,  back  again,  and  almost  under  the  fall.  But 
luck  and  my  flies  held,  and  he  came  in  at  last, 
game  right  up  to  the  net,  to  scale  two  and  a 
quarter.  So  I  went  on,  hardly  losing  a  single 
fish,  till  I  either  got  to  the  end  of  the  supply,  or 
they  began  to  get  scared  and  wary.  It  came  to 
the  usual  one  more  cast ;  where  shall  it  be  ?  I 
liked  the  look  of  a  bit  of  deep  water  on  the  far 
side,  where  the  fall  splashed  a  rocky  perpendicular 
bank,  so  I  worked  round  by  a  bridge,  and  let  my 
tail  fly  fall  back  into  the  water  off  the  rock  face. 
There  was  a  second's  pause,  and  then  a  swirl,  and 
I  knew  I  was  into  the  fish  of  the  evening.  Would 
my  luck  abide  to  the  very  end  ?  I  vowed  that  if 
it  would  I  would  make  an  end.  It  was  a  gor- 
geous and  very  protracted  fight :  time  after  time 
I  tried  to  end  it  and  force  matters  to  an  issue, 
but  the  issue  would  so  obviously  have  gone  in 
favour  of  the  fish,  that  I  was  driven  to  bide  my 
time.  The  end  came  at  last ;  he  was  not  so  big 
as  I  had  hoped,  I  could  see  that  at  once,  and  I 
could  not  coax  him  up  to  three  pounds,  but  he 
was  not  far  short,  and  had  fought  like  a  much 
heavier  fish.  It  was  six  o'clock,  and  I  had  vowed 
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a  vow,  so  never  another  cast  for  me  in  that  gem 
of  pools.  I  honestly  did  not  know  how  many 
fish  I  had  taken ;  but  I  did  know  that  there  was 
not  a  bad  fish  among  them.  Twenty  and  seven 
they  numbered  when  I  reviewed  them,  and  they 
weighed  twenty-four  pounds,  caught  in  two  hours. 
I  had  indeed  lived. 

Scarcely  had  I  packed  up  and  started  home 
when  I  met  an  elderly  dame  with  a  net  over  her 
shoulders,  going  to  get  her  fish  for  supper  out  of 
that  very  pool.  Conscience  pricked  me  :  had  I 
got  them  all  ?  Should  I  give  her  some  ?  What 
would  you  have  done  ?  I  tell  you  I  fairly  couldn't. 
I  couldn't  spare  even  one.  I  wanted  to  swagger 
back  to  that  heretical  landlord,  and  startle  him 
into  open-eyed  wonder.  So  I  passed  by  on  the 
other  side,  but  I  should  like  to  feel  sure  that  the 
old  lady  got  her  supper.  I  could  think  of  noth- 
ing but  "Old  Mother  Hubbard"  all  the  way 
home.  However,  the  sight  of  my  portly  host  on 
his  doorstep  roused  me  to  play  my  part.  "  Fetch 
a  dish,"  I  cried  from  afar.  He  was  there  waiting 
for  me  with  one  ordinary  breakfast  plate  when  I 
drew  up  diffidently  before  him.  I  filled  it  with 
three  of  the  smaller  ones.  "  More  ? "  said  he. 
"  Yes,  a  few,"  I  whispered.  This  time  came  a 
dish  which  held  eight ;  but  I  wasn't  going  to 
spoil  them  by  crowding  them.  In  my  blaze  of 
triumph  I  quite  forgot  u  Mother  Hubbard,"  but 
she  comes  back  to  me  now,  and  I  feel  more  and 
more  sure  that  she  found  that  pool  empty.  I 
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suppose  there  is  always  a  drop  of  gall  in  the 
sweetest  cup,  "  lest  we  forget :  lest  we  forget." 

Travelling  in  Norway  is  in  itself  a  joy,  given 
good  weather.  The  books  say  that  it  is  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  generally 
rains  on  a  vast  scale,  and  because  the  mosquitoes 
make  life  a  burden.  Either  they  "  lie  in  print," 
which  poor  Mr.  Reingelder  seemed  to  find  a 
much  greater  grievance  than  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  bitten  to  his  death  by  the  "  German  Flag," 
or  I  was  peculiarly  lucky.  I  only  got  one  wet 
day,  of  which  more  anon,  and  I  neither  saw  nor 
felt  a  mosquito.  There  was  an  occasional  flea, 
of  course.  But  they  did  not  jump  at  you  off  the 
walls  as  they  do  in  some  countries. 

If  the  gentleman  in  Bergen  has  done  his  duty, 
your  programme  is  delightfully  varied.  Now  a 
whole  day  on  a  steamer,  down  the  blue  waters  of 
some  mysterious  fiord,  where  the  rocks  rise  sheer 
out  of  the  sea  on  either  side,  and  nothing  but  the 
throbbing  of  your  own  engines  breaks  the  stillness 
which  lies  lightly  over  mountain  and  sea.  Not 
the  deadly  stillness  of  expectancy,  which  in  some 
corners  of  the  world  numbs  the  hearts  of  man 
and  beast  ;  not  the  stillness  of  desolation,  too  sad 
for  tears,  too  empty  for  any  sense  of  sorrow ;  not 
the  stillness  of  the  sick  chamber,  where  men  hold 
their  breath  and  wonder  and  wait ;  not  even  that 
stillness  which  is  only  silent  because  one  can 
detach  no  special  sound  to  which  to  give  promi- 
nence, such  as  one  meets  with  in  the  woodland 
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when  the  warm  air  is  full  of  the  hum  of  myriads 
of  insects,  and  the  pigeon  croons  sleepily  from 
the  fir  tree  ;  but  rather  the  dreamy  watchfulness 
of  an  aged  world  that  has  seen  too  much  to  care 
to  babble  about  anything,  that  knows  all  things, 
that  believes  all  things,  that  hopes  all  things ;  a 
world  that  has  passed  through  age  to  eternal 
youth,  where  hope  is  not  the  pitiful  gathering 
together  of  a  handful  of  fragments — all  that  is 
left  of  shattered  faiths — but  a  beautiful  radiance 
of  warm  light,  the  light  of  knowledge,  without  its 
pain  and  sense  of  finality.  This  quality  of  still- 
ness suggests  neither  fear  nor  emptiness,  neither 
joy  nor  fulness,  neither  sleep  nor  wakefulness,  but 
only  happiness  too  deep  for  laughter,  only  energy 
too  alert  for  activity,  and  it  pervades  the  bulk  of 
the  land,  whether  you  steal  down  these  winding 
water-ways  or  amble  at  a  jog-trot  along  some 
birch-clad  valley;  whether  you  have  climbed  to 
the  roof  of  the  world,  where  a  wall  of  snow 
stands  high  on  either  side  of  the  road ;  or 
whether  you  skirt  the  edge  of  some  tremendous 
lake  which  lies  far  below  you,  a  sheet  of  misty 
blue,  marked  by  the  track  of  a  tiny  boat,  with  its 
pile  of  hay  at  bow  and  stern. 

Such,  or  something  such,  is  the  general  im- 
pression left  after  two  or  three  years  of  absence. 
When  one  wonders  how  the  impression  was 
formed  and  seeks  for  concrete  instances,  it  is 
bound  to  seem  to  have  grown  together  out  of 
strange  contradictions.  Such  a  contradiction  is 
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"  Pink  Nose,"  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
that  stand  out  on  the  canvas  ;  when  one  focusses 
it  into  detail,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  and 
characteristic. 

"  Pink  Nose  "  was  one  of  the  many  ponies  who 
had  the  honour  of  dragging  us  two  and  our  lug- 
gage and  a  full-sized  man  for  driver  over  rather 
a  large  portion  of  our  journey.  The  driver  is 
generally  a  boy,  and  I  fancy  about  thirty  miles 
is  the  limit  which  the  laws  of  the  land  ordain  to 
the  work  of  one  pony.  Anything  more  renders 
you  liable  to  penalties  for  cruelty  to  animals.  If 
this  is  true,  I  am  liable  to  heavy  penalties ;  but  if 
there  was  any  cruelty  to  animals,  my  wife  and  I 
were  the  victims.  Luckily  we  enjoyed  walking. 
We  picked  up  "  Pink  Nose "  and  his  master 
when  we  disembarked  off  a  certain  steamer.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  did  not 
solicit  our  patronage.  He  stood  before  us  and 
said  :  "  I  will  take  you."  He  knew  no  English 
wherewith  to  cringe  for  favours.  He  was  land- 
lord of  a  pub,  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  at 
which  we  meant  to  spend  the  night,  so  it  suited 
us  to  take  him  and  his  funny,  whitish,  pink-nosed 
animal,  who  trotted  so  gaily  over  that  homeward 
journey.  The  car  was  also  a  good  one,  and  we 
enjoyed  the  drive.  After  the  usual  dinner  we 
went  to  rest.  The  room  was  beautifully  clean, 
as  usual :  the  sheets  were  as  wet  as  we  expected 
to  find  them.  As  we  were  leaving  on  the  next 
morning  we  found  one  in  our  bath  and  one 
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hanging  out  of  the  window  to  dry  as  far  as  it 
might.  We  always  slept  between  the  blankets. 
The  partitions  were  very  thin,  and  my  host's 
head  was  only  divided  from  mine  by  a  very  thin 
plank.  He  snored  portentously,  but  luckily  I 
was  tired  enough  to  get  to  sleep  in  spite  of  his 
lusty  melody.  In  the  morning  we  found  our- 
selves most  charmingly  situated  on  a  neck  of 
land  between  two  lakes.  We  were  more  than 
half  tempted  to  stay,  but  our  time  was  getting 
precious.  So  I  consulted  my  host  as  to  our 
next  day's  journey.  "  I  will  take  you,"  was  his 
immediate  reply.  I  was  not  unwilling,  as  we 
had  thought  well  of  the  car  and  pony  on  the 
previous  evening,  but  I  felt  bound  to  state  that 
we  were  going  sixty  miles.  He  made  very  light 
of  it.  He  had  never  seen  that  part  of  the 
country ;  the  House  would  be  all  right  in  his 
absence.  "  Oh  yes,"  the  pony  was  his  own,  and 
could  do  the  distance  easily  with  an  hour's  rest 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  So  at  eight  o'clock  we 
embarked  on  a  tiny  steamer  to  go  twelve  miles 
down  the  farther  lake,  "Pink  Nose"  jumping 
gaily  into  the  bows,  and  the  car  being  poised 
precariously  in  the  stern.  We  and  the  crew 
filled  the  vessel  amidships.  We  journeyed  up- 
hill during  the  greater  part  of  that  day,  past 
many  little  lakes,  into  the  land  of  perpetual 
snow  and  more  lakes.  At  all  the  steeper  places, 
and  they  constituted  a  good  half  of  the  journey, 
our  driver  said :  "  You  will  walk,"  and  we 
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obeyed.  Our  driver  rode  always,  and  "  Pink 
Nose "  plodded  on,  mostly  at  a  walk,  with  his 
nose  nearly  on  the  ground.  And  so  we  arrived  in 
due  course,  very  late,  at  a  lively  trot,  put  on  for 
show  during  the  last  two  hundred  yards.  I  don't 
know  what  "  Pink  Nose  "  felt,  but  we  were  dis- 
tinctly tired.  However,  we  consoled  ourselves 
with  the  hopes  of  a  good  lively  pony  to  take  us 
fifty  miles,  all  down  hill,  on  the  following  day. 
Day  dawned,  and  with  the  dawning  came  our 
late  host.  "  You  go  to  Merok  ?  "  said  he  affably. 
I  assented.  "  I  take  you,"  he  answered  at  once.  I 
protested  that  it  was  too  far  to  take  him  out  of  his 
way ;  that  the  pony  could  not  do  it ;  that  I  must 
use  the  ponies  of  the  hotel.  He  swept  away  all 
these  arguments  fluently  and  convincingly.  Pro- 
test was  useless,  and  so  off  we  went.  Where  the 
road  was  much  down  hill,  "  You  will  walk," 
compelled  us  to  take  pedestrian  exercise.  He 
rode  always.  We  arrived  fairly  early,  and  the 
pony  had  a  long  rest;  luckily,  so  had  we,  for 
we  wanted  it.  We  felt  almost  as  if  we  were 
doing  a  tour  in  our  own  carriage,  and  I  will 
say  that  our  masterful  driver  made  an  admirable 
valet.  He  let  no  one  impose  upon  us  except 
-himself.  Next  day  we  took  steamer,  rather 
perplexed,  but  very  relieved  not  to  see  any  sign 
of  our  late  equipage  about  the  hotel.  But  on 
the  steamer  we  found  him,  with  horse  and  cart 
comfortably  settled  on  board.  I  hoped  to  see 
him  get  off  at  some  of  the  stopping-places,  but 
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he  sat  tight.  As  we  drew  near  to  our  destina- 
tion he  confronted  me  with  no  question,  only 
"  I  take  you."  I  knew  that  argument  was  use- 
less. I  hailed  his  offer  with  joy.  We  only  had 
twenty  miles  to  go,  and  I  resolved  to  stop  at 
our  next  halting-place  for  a  day,  two  days, 
indefinitely,  until  he  went  home.  He  tried  to 
get  me  to  alter  my  plans ;  he  tried  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  stay  also.  But  I  assured  him  that 
it  might  be  weeks,  and  so  reluctantly  he  took 
ship  for  home,  and  we  said  adieu  to  "  Pink 
Nose."  The  only  sign  of  emotion  that  we  saw 
that  pony  betray  was  when  they  lifted  him  on  to 
the  steamer  by  means  of  a  crane.  Then  there  was 
a  momentary  struggle  in  mid-air,  but  it  was  over 
directly,  and  long  before  he  reached  the  deck 
he  was  himself  again,  passive  and  undismayed.  I 
believe  we  parted  from  him  almost  with  sorrow. 
I  hope  he  bore  no  grudge  against  us ;  he  refused 
a  parting  lump  of  sugar. 

One  more  fishing  scene  must  close  this  brief 
record  of  adventure.  The  day  was  wet,  the  only 
really  wet  day  which  I  can  recall  to  mind.  Even 
thus  it  was  not  the  kind  of  rain  which  I  had  been  led 
to  expect  by  other  travellers,  but  rather  a  persis- 
tent thick  drizzle,  which  penetrated  as  thoroughly 
as  a  deluge.  We  started  in  it,  hoping  that  it 
would  clear  off,  on  our  drive  to  a  lake  six  or  seven 
miles  distant.  The  last  four  miles  were  abso- 
lutely beautiful  even  on  a  bad  day,  through  a 
perfect  wilderness  of  large  rocks,  littered  in  wild 
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confusion,  with  birch  trees  growing  wherever  they 
could  get  foothold,  and  ferns,  myriads  of  ferns 
of  all  sorts,  filling  up  all  the  crevices.  So  piled 
up  were  these  monstrous  fragments  of  a  shattered 
mountain  that  it  would  have  taken  an  active  man 
an  hour  to  go  a  hundred  yards,  granting  that  he 
did  not  break  his  leg  at  the  first  step.  Grand 
cover  for  foxes,  said  our  driver-gillie,  who  was  a 
great  trapper  of  the  animals.  He  was  also  the 
recognised  medical  practitioner  of  the  district, 
and  bore  a  high  reputation  for  skill  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  What  happened  to  the  sick  while 
he  served  as  my  gillie,  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  ask 
him  for  fear  of  waking  his  conscience  and  losing 
his  services.  He  was  the  best  I  had,  and  could 
talk  fair  English.  The  next  best  could  only  use 
his  own  tongue,  but  was  so  keen  that,  when  I  was 
playing  an  especially  fine  fish,  he  leapt  up  in  the 
boat  and  tried  to  smite  it  with  his  oar  whenever  he 
saw  its  head  showing  above  water.  He  took  my 
frantic  expostulations  for  equal  excitement  on  my 
part,  and  redoubled  his  efforts.  It  was  anxious 
work,  but  I  was  lucky  in  netting  the  fish  under 
water. 

My  Doctor  gillie  never  lost  his  head  in  this 
way,  though  on  this  particular  day,  I  fancy,  he 
risked  my  life  and  his  own.  We  began  quietly 
enough  in  the  drizzling  rain,  picking  up  three  or 
four  very  nice  fish  of  about  three-quarters  apiece, 
where  a  little  stream  rran  into  the  lake,  before  we 
had  gone  a  hundred  yards.  Light-coloured  fish 
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they  were,  almost  like  sea  trout,  though  not  so 
white  as  the  lean  herring-like  scrags,  which  you 
can  catch  by  the  dozen  in  Loe'n  lake,  with  a 
beautiful,  richly-coloured  brown  trout  here  and 
there  among  them,  strangely  enough.  In  that 
particular  lake  at  Loe'n  the  white  ones  are  all 
more  than  half-starved,  while  the  brown  ones  are 
in  the  pink  of  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
will  catch  ten  white  ones  for  one  brown  one. 

We  wandered  on  rather  listlessly  in  the  drizzle, 
picking  up  a  fair  fish  here  and  there,  and  putting 
a  lot  of  small  ones  back,  till  we  came  to  the  end  of 
the  lake,  where  a  large  river  ran  out,  sheer  down 
between  two  big  walls  of  rock.  It  did  not  occur 
to  me  as  dangerous  at  the  time,  when  my  gillie 
edged  across,  stern  onwards  to  the  fall  and  great 
rush  of  water,  so  as  to  let  me  cast  right  on  to  the 
curling  overflow  of  water.  It  was  beautifully 
done,  but  the  oars  of  a  Norwegian  boat  are  only 
attached  by  a  bit  of  twisted  willow,  and  the 
rowlock  is  only  an  upright  peg  of  wood,  more 
often  rotten  than  otherwise.  Subsequent  medi- 
tation shows  me  that  if  anything  had  given  way 
then  we  must  have  been  sucked  over  the  fall,  to 
our  inevitable  destruction.  And  accidents  might 
well  have  happened,  for  right  over  the  outlet  of 
the  river  there  was  a  huge  swirl  in  the  water 
and  the  glimpse  of  a  broad  tail.  I  tightened  up 
immediately,  but  he  had  missed  the  flies  altogether, 
so  I  withdrew  to  the  bank  to  give  him  time  to 
get  over  his  disappointment.  I  put  him  at  eight 
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pounds,  my  gillie  at  three  or  four  pounds  bigger. 
Anyway  he  was  unusually  big,  and  I  smoked 
half  a  pipe,  which  is  my  allowance  under  such 
circumstances,  in  a  great  hurry.  Like  a  fool,  I 
was  so  flustered  by  his  size  that  I  forgot  to 
strengthen  my  cast.  I  looked  it  over  by  a  sort 
of  instinct  and  saw  that  it  was  sound,  and  out  we 
stole,  stern  onwards,  to  that  oily  rush  of  water, 
with  our  lives  in  our  hands,  I  see  now,  once 
more.  We  had  both  of  us  marked  the  exact 
place,  and  the  boat  was  worked  to  perfection. 
One  careful  cast,  which  fell  as  light  as  if  I  were 
covering  a  trout  with  a  dry  fly  on  the  Test  or 
Itchen,  and  I  was  into  him.  Now  was  the  time 
for  a  smash  up,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  a  header  over  that  hideous  fall.  But  the 
smash  came  otherwise.  As  soon  as  he  felt  the 
hook  he  turned  sharp  towards  the  boat  and 
passed  almost  directly  underneath  it.  I  gathered 
in  the  slack  as  fast  as  I  could,  too  fast  probably, 
for  when  I  felt  for  him  again  he  was  still  there, 
but  went  off  with  another  mighty  rush ;  some- 
thing checked  the  line  for  a  moment,  there  was  a 
tiny  jar,  and  he  was  gone.  One  is  liable  to 
magnify  a  half-seen  fish,  but  I  don't  think  he 
could  have  been  less  than  seven  or  eight  pounds. 
Of  course  we  both  wept  and  tore  our  hair,  but 
now,  as  I  look  back,  I  am  almost  grateful  to 
Providence  for  blinding  my  eyes  to  the  thinness 
of  my  cast.  We  might  so  easily  have  gone  down 
that  great  slide  of  water,  and  been  smashed  to 
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atoms  among  the  great  savage  rocks,  which  broke 
the  rush  of  water  into  a  million  foaming  cas- 
cades, if  there  had  been  anything  of  a  protracted 
struggle  with  the  fish  there  on  the  verge. 

After  a  decent  interval  for  mourning  we  fished 
our  way  home,  but  the  day  ended  rather  in 
sorrow ;  the  mist  thickened  towards  evening,  and 
through  the  brooding  vapour  the  fish  could  be 
seen  rising  as  I  have  never  seen  fish  rise  before. 
They  rose  within  a  yard  of  the  boat  as  we  lay 
there  in  amazement,  they  rose  over  every  yard  of 
water  as  far  as  we  could  see.  But  not  a  fish 
would  touch  my  flies.  I  tried  change  after 
change,  large  flies  and  tiny  gnats,  but  only  foul- 
hooked  one,  a  fine  fish  of  nearly  a  pound,  and 
caught  two  others,  fairly  hooked,  about  the  same 
size,  one  on  a  very  large  fly  and  one  on  a  tiny 
midge ;  and  then  in  a  moment  all  was  still,  and 
the  mist  settled  down  lower  and  lower,  till  we 
were  fain  to  feel  our  blind  way  back  to  the  land- 
ing place,  drenched  to  the  very  skin,  sick  and 
sorry,  in  spite  of  a  fine  basket  of  fish,  and  with  a 
feeling  upon  us  that  the  day  had  been  a  night- 
mare. It  makes,  perhaps,  a  fitting  close  to  an 
effort  to  give  some  impression  of  a  land  of 
witchery  to  those  who  have  never  had  the  luck 
to  go  there.  To  those  who  go  often  I  can  but 
offer  apologies  for  the  feebleness  of  my  colours 
and  the  weakness  of  my  touch.  To  those  who 
have  never  been  I  can  only  close  my  chapter  in  the 
words  of  my  previous  exhortation — "  Go  too." 

K. 


VI 

THE   THREE   BEST   COUNTIES 

THERE  are  three  counties  which  call  their  sons 
men,  and  they  are  the  three  best.  What  other 
people  may  say  on  the  point  does  not  matter. 
I  belong  to  one  of  them,  my  wife  to  another,  and 
we  mutually  recognise  the  third.  Yorkshiremen, 
Cornish  men,  and  men  of  Devon — by  their  speech 
ye  shall  know  them.  They  can  also  tell  you  the 
points  of  man,  dog,  and  horse.  "  He's  a  bad 
judge  of  a  man  and  a  worse  judge  of  a  horse  " 
is  the  strongest  condemnation  that  you  can  utter 
of  your  worst  enemy  in  those  counties.  In  all  of 
these  three  you  may  catch  trout ;  not  the  pam- 
pered monsters  of  Test  and  Itchen  and  a  few 
other  nameless  streams,  but  the  hardy,  keen- 
fighting,  sturdy  children  of  the  wilds,  who  prefer 
the  fly  wet,  and  know  nought  of  "  olive  duns," 
"  Wickham's  fancies,"  and  the  other  midgets, 
about  whose  life-history  learned  men  write  price- 
less books.  Therefore  to  these  three  will  I  take 
you  in  this  chapter.  And  if  you  are  yourselves 
of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  I  pray  you  pardon  my 
limping  pen  when  it  endeavours  to  depict  the 
glories  that  you  know  so  well.  If  you  are  aliens 
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and  barbarians,  as  many  of  you  needs  must  be, 
then  listen  and  admire,  and  let  no  fruitless 
protests  mar  our  harmony ;  rather  by  humility 
learn  to  deserve  recognition  in  the  eyes  of  your 
superiors.  Only  prove  yourselves  worthy,  and 
you  may  yet  be  admitted  to  the  brotherhood. 

There  are  three  requisites — that  you  be  men, 
that  you  speak  a  language  such  as  brothers  may 
recognise,  and  that  you  provide  safe  harbourage 
for  the  spotted  trout.  Hampshire  speaks  a  lan- 
guage ;  no  one  wants  to  hear  it  twice,  but  still  it 
is  a  language ;  she  also  owns  one  or  two  trout- 
streams  of  notoriety ;  but  her  natives  are  not  yet 
men,  only  "  hogs."  Derbyshire  provides  men 
and  streams,  but  she  hath  no  language  to  clothe 
her  speech  withal.  Lincolnshire  has  Viking's 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  an  ingenious  language, 
graced  with  many  words  that  no  dictionary 
chronicles.  In  her  borders  the  shooting  cricket- 
ball  "  squithers "  along  the  ground,  the  farmers 
"  remble "  their  cattle  from  one  flat  pasture  to 
another,  and  the  small  boys  "  cobble"  flints  at 
one  another's  heads.  I  myself  was  "  solid  sick  " 
for  ten  days  as  the  result  of  one  such  encounter ; 
but  she  lacks  the  sacred  waters.  The  rest  lack 
more,  Heaven  help  them  ! 

The  three  counties  of  my  choice  are  good  all 
through,  so  that  it  matters  little  whither  we  go. 
Let  the  village  of  Ingleton  stand  for  Yorkshire. 
There  you  will  find  a  stream  with  a  bed  of  slate, 
which  rises  fast  and  falls  fast,  so  that  you  must 
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needs  stand  by  and  watch  your  time.  The 
modest  sum  of  half-a-crown  will,  or  would  not 
so  very  long  ago,  make  you  free  of  its  waters. 
When  first  I  fished  it  I  thought  that  the  standard 
of  seven  inches  left  very  few  fish  for  the  basket. 
However  I  managed,  without  much  stretching  of 
tails,  to  bring  home  a  nice  dozen.  Then  came  a 
spate,  a  roaring  spate,  and  my  local  mentor  bade 
me  expect  great  things.  Hopeful,  I  went  out  on 
the  next  day,  and  proudly  I  returned  at  evening 
with  two  fish  of  a  pound  each,  two  or  three  nice 
half-pounders,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  merry 
little  fighters  who  required  no  careful  measure- 
ment. I  don't  think  that  I  ever  met  trout  so 
shy  of  the  net ;  they  fought  to  the  last  inch  of 
their  tails,  as  Yorkshiremen  should. 

Thereafter  came  a  spell  of  dry  weather,  and 
the  river  showed  its  bones,  gaunt  ribs  of  slate,  so 
I  deserted  my  rod  and  flies  and  bethought  me  of 
my  gun.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  came  a 
man,  who  was  destined  to  lead  me  through 
strange  experiences.  For  the  sum  of  ten  shillings 
a  day  he  covenanted  to  give  me  rabbit-shooting, 
such  rabbit-shooting  as  it  had  not  been  my  lot  to 
enjoy  in  the  barren  vista  of  my  past.  It  certainly 
did  turn  out  memorable  in  many  ways,  but 
fifteen  to  twenty  couples  a  day  was  about  the 
limit  of  it  in  point  of  numbers,  nor  was  I  in  any 
way  dissatisfied  with  my  bargain.  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  the  ordinary  ferreting  on 
wooded  hillsides,  which  required  quick  shooting, 
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and  my  keeper,  or  host,  told  me  his  views  very 
plainly  in  rich  dialect  if  I  did  not  hit  the  rabbit 
in  the  head  or  shoulders.  It  seems  that  if  you 
hit  a  rabbit  in  the  tail  he  fetches  considerably 
less  in  the  market,  and  as  a  rabbit,  popping  down- 
hill among  trees,  shows  a  good  deal  of  tail,  I  fear 
that  some  of  my  victims  did  not  fetch  their  full 
price.  I  consoled  myself  under  the  sarcasm 
which  flowed  freely  over  various  specimens  of  my 
shooting  (a  Yorkshireman  says  what  he  wants  to 
say  as  a  rule)  by  thinking  that  I  was  thus  bring- 
ing dainties  within  reach  of  the  poor  man's  purse. 
Two  of  the  very  worst  I  received  myself  as  a 
present,  or  as  a  reproach,  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

When  we  got  on  to  the  high  ground  things 
went  better.  The  moorland  descends  to  the 
valley  in  a  succession  of  limestone  terraces — a 
miniature  precipice  of  twenty  feet,  then  twenty 
feet  of  level  ground  strewn  with  boulders,  then 
another  precipice.  These  precipices  are  full  of 
narrow  fissures  six  inches  or  so  in  width,  running 
some  six  feet  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  reach- 
ing from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  these  the  rabbits 
dwell.  "  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild 
goats,  and  so  are  the  stony  rocks  for  the  conies," 
I  caught  myself  quoting  again  and  again  during 
the  day.  There  was  no  need  of  ferrets  here. 
We  began  at  the  top  and  walked  along  the  cracks. 
Looking  down  these  a  rabbit  was  visible  at  the 
bottom.  My  man  picked  up  a  pebble,  and  I 
stood  poised  on  the  brink,  where  I  could  command 
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the  terrace  below.  Down  went  the  stone  and 
out  came  bunny.  There  was  no  excuse  now 
for  not  killing  him  clean,  though  sometimes  one 
of  those  many  boulders  received  the  bulk  of  the 
charge.  "  So  are  the  stony  rocks  for  the  conies," 
I  again  quoted,  when  I  saw  the  splinters  fly,  and 
realised  that  the  bag  was  short  of  another  rabbit. 
Clean  over  the  next  ledge  they  went  somehow 
when  the  rocks  saved  their  lives,  but  whether 
they  jumped  or  scrambled  down  I  could  not  see. 
When. we  had  finished  out  one  terrace  we  went 
down  to  the  next,  to  pick  up  the  slain  and  repeat 
the  performance  with  the  pebble.  It  was  the 
funniest  rabbit-shooting  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  I  got  my  money's  worth  of  fun  out  of  it 
twice  over. 

Presently  came  the  first  of  September.  My 
man  doubled  his  price  and  promised  partridges, 
"quite  a  nicetish  few."  The  number  sounded 
rather  ambiguous,  but,  as  the  river  was  still 
gaunt  and  starved,  I  decided  to  accept.  We 
found  them  here  and  there,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  day  I  had  got  four  or  five  brace.  Then 
came  a  stout  and  angry  man,  also  with  a  gun, 
who  swore  very  literally  that  we  were  shooting, 
and  had  been  shooting,  his  birds,  which  he  de- 
manded. I  stood  aside  modestly  and  let  my 
champion  do  the  fighting,  and  nobly  did  he  bear 
himself,  answering  taunt  with  taunt  and  abuse 
with  recrimination.  In  the  end  we  kept  our 
birds  and  I  gave  up  my  card,  receiving  in  its 
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stead  the  promise  that  I  should  hear  more  of  it. 
My  guide  insisted  on  my  taking  a  brace  of  the 
birds,  in  order  to  inculpate  me  equally  with  him- 
self, I  imagine. 

I  slept  uneasily,  and  found  on  my  plate  next 
morning  an  envelope  addressed  in  a  strange  hand 
and  bearing  the  local  postmark.  With  trembling 
fingers  I  opened  it.  I  am  always  a  dreadful 
coward  in  face  of  the  law,  and  to  my  surprise, 
instead  of  a  summons  to  appear  and  answer  for 
my  conduct  of  the  day  before,  I  found  a 
courteously  worded  invitation  to  shoot  with  my 
irascible  enemy  of  the  previous  evening.  He 
would  even  send  his  dogcart  to  fetch  me  out  to 
the  place,  and  would  certainly  show  me  good 
sport.  Naturally  I  went,  and  had  a  very  pleasant 
day,  with  an  excellent  lunch,  till  we  finished  up 
on  the  identical  scene  of  yesterday's  fracas,  killing 
a  brace  of  birds  on  the  very  spot.  Out  of  the 
hedge  sprang  my  quondam  keeper,  foaming  at 
the  mouth.  We  had  killed  birds  on  his  ground, 
and  he  would  have  the  law  of  us.  Again  I  stood 
aside  and  let  the  battle  rage.  When  it  was  spent 
my  new  host  bade  me  a  kindly  farewell,  and 
pressed  a  brace  of  birds  upon  me,  so  that  I  was 
now  doubly  a  criminal  and  bound  to  suffer,  which- 
ever side  was  destined  to  claim  the  victory  in  the 
cause  cdlebre  which  I  saw  looming  big  in  the  near 
future.  I  walked  home  amicably  enough  with 
my  original  friend  or  enemy ;  for  the  life  of  me  I 
could  not  make  out  in  which  light  to  regard  him. 
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He  swore  to  stand  by  me  in  my  trouble,  he  also 
swore  to  bring  me  into  trouble,  and  demanded 
the  brace  of  birds  which  I  had  just  received.  I 
did  not  see  how  I  should  improve  my  position 
materially  by  giving  them  up,  and  so  I  told  him 
that  on  the  whole  I  would  stick  to  them.  He 
said  that  it  would  be  the  worse  for  me,  and  so 
we  parted,  he  intermingling  vows  of  protection 
with  threats  of  vengeance,  and  I  thoroughly  de- 
termined to  clear  out  on  the  next  day. 

However,  the  morning  brought  a  nice  little 
spate,  so  I  resolved  that  it  would  be  cowardly  to 
evacuate,  and  enjoyed  two  more  days'  excellent 
fishing.  Then  I  executed  a  retrograde  movement 
in  good  order  with  all  my  baggage,  leaving  my 
future  address  on  the  table,  and  walking  openly 
and  with  dignity  to  the  station.  And  that  was 
the  end  of  it.  Whether  the  other  two  were  in 
league  to  give  me  a  drive,  a  lunch,  and  two  brace 
of  birds,  or  whether  they  fought  it  out  between 
themselves,  I  have  never  heard. 

If  this  recital  of  adventure  tempts  you  to  go 
to  the  place,  shoot  freely  wherever  you  think 
that  there  are  birds  and  see  what  happens.  Only 
don't  venture  on  the  moor  in  the  dark,  for  the 
whole  country  is  undermined  with  subterranean 
water.  The  river  itself  flows  full-fledged  out  of 
a  large  cave  in  the  rock  face,  and  on  the  moor 
you  will  find  here  and  there,  without  fence  or 
notice  to  give  you  warning,  oubliettes  or  "jingle 
pots,"  round  holes  of  about  three  yards  in 
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diameter.  Stand  cautiously  near  the  brink  and 
drop  a  large  stone.  After  you  have  counted  as 
many  as  you  know  how  to  count  without  a  piece  of 
paper  you  will  hear  the  stone  plunge  into  water. 
Perhaps  this  would  have  been  the  end  of  me  had 
I  stayed.  Perhaps  my  two  irascible  friends  are 
down  there  now,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  this 
silence.  Anyway,  go  carefully  everywhere  and 
take  heed  to  your  steps.  Also  bear  it  in  mind 
that  Yorkshiremen  are  a  hardy  race,  and  show 
none  of  the  servility  of  southern  England.  You 
will  get  no  curtseys  nor  touching  of  hats ;  your 
"  good  evening "  will  meet  with  a  friendly  re- 
sponse, but  that  is  all.  My  wife  went  shopping 
here  for  the  first  time  in  Yorkshire.  Naturally 
she  tried  to  turn  the  shop  upside  down  and 
inside  out,  just  to  have  a  look  at  what  it  con- 
tained. Not  a  bit  of  it.  "Tell  me  just  what 
you  want,  and  Til  know  if  I've  got  it."  So  she 
told  and  got  it,  and  asked  for  it  to  be  sent  to 
her  lodgings.  "  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  was 
granted  to  her  as  a  great  concession  at  one  shop ; 
a  plain  refusal  met  her  at  another,  so  she  had  to 
carry  home  in  her  own  arms  a  bottle  of  whisky 
for  me,  and  I  was  plainly  told  that  henceforward 
I  should  have  to  do  my  own  shopping  in  my  own 
county.  Her  views  of  Yorkshire,  as  a  place  to 
live  in,  were  not  favourable. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  steps  westward.  I  go 
north  to  be  braced,  west  to  be  soothed ;  north 
when  I  am  worried  and  spiteful  and  inclined  to 
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bite,  west  when  I  feel  that  circumstances  are  too 
strong  for  me,  and  that  if  any  one  answered  me 
roughly  I  should  cry.  Strictly  speaking  I  ought 
to  reverse  the  process,  I  suppose,  and  go  north 
for  the  latter  ailment,  west  for  the  former.  But 
I  am  a  bit  of  a  mental  homoeopathist.  Anyway, 
I  come  back  from  either  quarter  sane  and 
vigorous. 

There  is  a  pleasant  little  inn  between  Camel- 
ford  and  Bodmin  sacred  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. But  they  are  reasonable  folk  down  in  the 
west,  and  make  no  ostentatious  parade  of  their 
principles,  so  you  will  be  told,  when  you  agree  to 
the  very  modest  terms,  that,  if  you  want  anything 
stronger  than  ginger-beer,  you  can  bring  it  with 
you  in  a  hamper.  Corkage  is  unknown  in  that 
land  along  with  many  other  vexatious  inventions 
of  civilisation.  If  you  covenant  for  food  and 
lodging  at  five  shillings  a  day,  you  will  get  the 
best  that  they  have  to  offer,  and  there  will  be  no 
extras.  In  my  case  "  the  best "  included  a  little 
private  sitting-room,  and  about  a  quart  of  milk 
a  day  for  a  deerhound  puppy,  and  also  such 
rough  washing  as  I  required.  The  latter  piece 
of  liberality  sounded  preposterous,  and  so  I 
endeavoured  to  make  some  compensation,  but 
my  good  landlady  insisted  that  a  few  extra  things 
made  no  earthly  difference  to  her  washing,  and  it 
became  so  clear  that  any  further  argument  would 
be  regarded  as  a  slight  on  her  powers  of  scrubbing, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  desist.  The  same  primitive 
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ideas  with  regard  to  money  met  me  everywhere. 
The  old  gentleman,  for  instance,  who  drove  me 
a  long  six  miles  from  Camelford,  myself,  my  wife, 
luggage  to  correspond,  and  two  bicycles  (which;had 
far  better  have  been  left  at  home),  up  and  down 
many  hills,  apologised  profusely  for  his  charge  of 
five  shillings,  and  showed  me  by  a  detailed  in- 
ventory of  the  baggage  how  he  had  arrived  at 
that  prodigious  total.  He  was  evidently  afraid 
that  I  should  refuse  to  employ  such  an  extortioner 
again,  but  as  he  was  the  only  man  of  his  trade 
within  many  miles  he  might  have  spared  his 
anxiety.  At  any*  rate  he  continued  to  drive  me 
to  my  more  distant  fishing  and  to  meet  me  again 
in  the  evening  for  the  ruinous  sum  of  eighteen 
pence.  And  when  we  asked  him  whether  he  was 
equal  to  driving  us  over  to  Tintagel  and  back, 
some  twelve  miles,  he  consented,  but  warned  us 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  charge  six 
shillings.  We  ventured  to  face  the  expense,  and 
spent  a  most  delightful  day,  dreaming  of  Arthur 
and  Merlin,  and  watching  the  great  waves  come 
swinging  up  against  the  rocks.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  full  of  anecdote,  and  fairly  beamed  with 
pleasure  when  my  wife  told  him  that  she  had 
enjoyed  the  drive  more  than  the  scenery.  I  was 
afraid  that  he  would  refuse  to  take  any  payment 
for  his  services,  but  he  accepted  the  money  with 
a  courtly  apology  for  his  greed. 

All  through  that  visit  we  felt  as  if  we  were 
among  hosts  and  hostesses,  rather  than   paying 
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our  way  with  coin  of  the  realm.  In  that  country 
it  is  literally  true  that  if  you  ask  a  man  to  go  a 
mile  with  you  he  goes  twain.  Twice  I  lost  my 
way  somewhat,  and  when  I  asked  my  where- 
abouts, I  was  given  no  intricate  "  first  to  the 
right,  second  to  the  left"  directions,  but  was 
politely  escorted  so  far  that  I  could  make  no 
possible  mistakes. 

As  to  the  fishing,  my  wife  and  I  were  the  only 
rods  on  the  water,  which  is  always  a  pleasant 
position.  Perhaps  the  north-westerly  gale  that 
persisted  in  blowing  during  the  greater  part  of 
our  visit  helped  to  keep  away  the  others,  but  it 
is  such  an  out-of-the-way  spot  that  I  expect  that 
any  visitor  will  find  that  he  enjoys  a  delightful 
sense  of  having  bought  the  place.  The  little  inn 
is  perched  up  on  the  high  ground  with  a  gorgeous 
view  of  the  rolling  land,  which  billows  away  to  the 
western  sea,  and  in  the  valley  below  it  winds  the 
Camel,  where  you  will  want  short  waders,  as  the 
banks  are  thickly  fringed  with  alders  and  planta- 
tions. If  you  are  the  sort  of  fisherman  who  likes 
surroundings,  as  well  as  water  with  trout  in  it,  this 
stream  will  be  a  delight  to  you,  but  I  can  sympa- 
thise somewhat  with  the  man  who  finds  that  sur- 
.roundings  are  apt  to  try  the  temper.  My  first  day, 
when  I  come  straight  from  the  open  banks  of  the 
Itchen  to  a  stream  of  this  kind,  finds  me  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  my  surroundings.  They  force  them- 
selves too  persistently  on  my  attention,  and  I  catch 
anything  rather  than  trout.  That  overhanging 
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tree  looks  very  pretty  as  you  fish  towards  it,  but 
when  you  are  past  it  you  forget  its  presence,  till 
a  sudden  jar  tells  you  that  it  has  contrived  to 
seize  your  tail  fly  in  so  resolute  a  clutch  that  you 
have  to  pull  it  away,  leaving  possibly  half  of  your 
cast  to  improve  the  scenery  and  wave  as  a  warning 
to  other  fishermen.  Then  you  have  to  grapple 
with  the  distressing  alternative  of  mending  the 
damage  up  to  your  knees  in  water,  with  no  place 
to  rest  your  rod,  or  of  wading  back  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  up-stream  to  the  nearest  place  where  you  can 
scramble  up  the  steep  banks.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
greatly  recommend  either.  I  seem  to  have  spent 
very  many  of  those  first  days  amid  new  surround- 
ings in  doing  gymnastics  up  slippery  banks  in  wet 
waders,  or  toiling  back  against  a  swift  stream, 
varied  at  times  by  a  little  tree  climbing,  or  trying 
to  catch  hold  of  a  dangling  fly  with  the  ring  at  the 
top  of  my  rod,  after  having  cut  the  line  at  its 
junction  with  the  cast.  This  last  clever  scheme 
often  results  in  the  loss  of  the  whole  cast  instead 
of  only  a  part  of  it,  which  may  simplify  matters  in 
the  end,  but  is  not  economical.  It  also  requires  a 
very  accurate  eye  and  steady  hand,  and  these  two 
qualities,  after  a  few  bad  shots,  do  not  invariably 
manifest  themselves. 

Half  waders  also  in  a  new  stream  are  often  a 
source  of  vexation.  If  I  could  always  get  a  man 
to  carry  things,  or  if  I  cared  to  have  an  alien  and 
perhaps  unsympathetic  presence  on  the  bank,  I 
think  I  should  wear  nothing  but  the  full-sized 
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things.  Who  that  fishes  does  not  know  that 
anxious  moment,  generally  in  the  very  best  part 
of  a  reach,  when  the  question  arises,  "  Have  I,  or 
have  I  not,  got  to  the  deepest  part  ? "  or  "  Can  I 
just  squeeze  round  that  bend  ? "  There  are 
nearly  always  one  or  two  good  fish  rising  freely  a 
few  yards  out  of  reach,  but  the  question  is  not  one 
to  be  trifled  with,  as  a  careful  scrutiny  of  one's 
lower  extremities  shows  that  the  water  is  within 
two  inches  of  the  top  of  their  casing,  nor  will  any 
amount  of  hitching  up  add  more  than  half  an 
inch.  Also  waders  somehow  seem  lower  behind 
the  leg  than  in  front,  and  one  has  to  allow  a  bit 
of  margin  for  that.  Under  such  circumstances  I 
always  listen  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  beat 
a  retreat.  A  certain  amount  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  letting  the  stream  take  the  line  down  to 
the  fish,  and  I  have  now  and  then  got  a  good  one 
in  this  way  ;  but  when  the  water  is  deep  enough  to 
make  half  waders  an  anxiety,  there  is  not  generally 
enough  stream  to  take  out  the  line  and  keep  the 
cast  extended. 

After  a  day  of  this  kind,  trying  though  it  may 
be,  matters  seem  to  right  themselves,  and  familiar- 
ity breeds,  not  contempt,  but  harmony.  We  begin 
-to  remember  how  short  a  line  is  long  enough  for  a 
man  fishing  nearly  up  to  his  hips  in  water,  and 
then  surroundings  cease  to  obtrude  themselves 
unpleasantly.  We  have  time  to  admire  the  prim- 
roses on  the  banks,  and  that  hanging  branch  sug- 
gests no  danger,  only  the  probability  that  a  trout 
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is  waiting  underneath  to  catch  what  may  drop  off 
it.  A  whisk  of  the  rod  point  sends  the  tail  fly 
just  clear  of  it ;  there  is  the  flash  of  a  yellow  side,  a 
quick  backward  stroke  almost  level  with  the  water, 
and  he  is  well  hooked  and  duly  comes  to  the  net, 
after  probably  an  exciting  effort  to  take  refuge 
between  our  legs. 

That  moss-grown  stump  again,  whose  pollarded 
top  has  sunk  forward  till  it  nearly  touches  the 
water,  what  an  obstacle  it  seemed  yesterday !  So 
hopeless,  that  we  clambered  out  and  walked  beyond 
it  through  the  plantation,  steering  the  rod  point 
anxiously  among  the  stems.  To-day  we  only 
regard  it  as  a  screen  to  stand  behind,  and  flick 
the  flies  into  the  pretty  ripple  beyond ;  and,  just 
as  we  are  about  to  rest  our  left  hand  on  its  mossy 
head,  out  flies  a  startled  dipper,  who  has  chosen 
this  safe  hiding-place  wherein  to  build  the  mossy 
dome  that  contains  her  four  or  five  white  eggs, 
now  nearly  ready  to  hatch,  for  she  takes  up  the 
cares  of  a  family  very  early  in  the  year.  Till  I 
took  to  wading  I  never  found  a  dipper's  nest ; 
now  it  is  difficult  to  do  a  day's  fishing  in  spring 
without  putting  off  the  nervous  bird  from  some 
well-hidden  resting-place,  sometimes  an  enlarged 
rat-hole  high  up  in  an  overhanging  bank,  where 
nothing  would  suggest  a  nest  except  a  tiny  fringe 
of  dried  oak  leaves,  sometimes  a  bit  of  stone  wall, 
where  a  trickle  of  water  flows  right  over  the 
entrance  to  the  nest.  No  wonder  that  I  gave  up  the 
quest  as  hopeless  when  I  only  fished  off  the  bank. 
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Nowhere  does  nature  seem  so  near,  or  solitude 
so  absolute,  as  when  I  am  fishing  on  such  a  stream 
as  this ;  whether  a  row  of  alders  shuts  out  the 
world  on  either  side,  or  whether  a  high  bed  of 
gorse,  now  in  full  bloom  and  smelling  strongly  of 
cocoanuts,  makes  an  impassable  barrier  on  the 
right  hand,  and  a  high  primrose-covered  bank 
interposes  its  star-spangled  banner  on  the  left 
between  me  and  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the 
world  ;  or  whether — and  this  is  the  very  cream  of 
solitude — the  woods  come  down  to  the  bank  on 
either  side  and  arch  their  branches  overhead,  so 
that  there  is  just  room  to  raise  the  point  of  the 
rod  (I  seem  to  have  got  an  up-stream  wind  at  last) 
till  the  flies  drift  down  level  with  your  legs,  and 
then  a  quick  forward  flick  of  the  rod  picks  them 
off  the  water  and  sends  them  skimming  up-stream 
again,  the  tail  fly  falling  with  a  little  final  flap  on 
the  water,  which  would  scare  a  Hampshire  trout 
into  the  sulks  for  an  hour,  but  which  seems  rather 
to  attract  the  merry  brown  elves,  who  browse  in 
this  green  water  on  what  falls  from  the  trees, 
judging  from  the  way  in  which  they  grab  at  it. 

When  you  emerge  from  this  bud-bespangled 
tunnel  into  the  world  again  you  can  lay  down  your 
rod,  as  the  day's  fishing  is  nearly  ended,  count  out 
and  admire  your  couple  of  dozen  dainty  troutlings, 
and  after  wrapping  them  up  in  a  few  handfuls  of 
the  green  grass,  which  is  now  growing  up  strong 
on  the  damp  banks,  pick  a  fine  bunch  of  the 
yellow  daffodils,  which  nod  in  the  wind  in  thick 
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array,  to  send  off  by  the  evening  post,  along  with 
a  pretty  dish  of  fish,  to  some  chosen  recipient  in 
London.  Both  will  travel  well,  the  trout  packed 
in  damp  grass,  and  the  daffodils  all  the  better  for 
being  gathered  only  half-blown,  or  even  buds, 
and  they  will  serve  as  a  very  charming  reminder 
of  your  existence. 

The  moorland  fishing  is  very  different.  There 
is  never  a  tree  or  a  bush  to  impede  your  casting. 
The  only  difficulty  on  a  windy  day,  such  as  haunted 
me  during  the  greater  part  of  my  visit,  is  to  direct 
the  cast  so  that  it  falls  on  the  narrow  ribbon  of 
water,  which  comes  winding  down  from  the  very 
heart  of  the  wilderness,  over  which  Brown  Willy 
keeps  watch  and  ward.  You  may  start  it  straight 
enough,  but,  unless  the  gusty  wind  is  directly 
behind  you,  a  sudden  puff  will  send  it  swirling 
into  the  dry  grass,  which  makes  a  thick  fringe  to 
either  bank,  and  there  it  is  pretty  sure  to  catch 
hold,  leaving  you  the  alternative  of  pulling  off 
the  fly  or  of  crawling  forward  to  unhitch  it,  with  the 
risk  of  disturbing  what  looks  like  the  best  trout 
of  the  day,  who  goes  on  rising  merrily  in  derision 
of  your  efforts,  exactly  opposite  the  place  where 
you  have  so  unfortunately  brought  your  flies  to 
anchor.  I  have  tried  both  alternatives,  and  neither 
is  very  satisfactory.  Pulling  off  the  fly  often 
means  half  the  cast,  and  the  crawl,  beside  being 
wet  work  more  often  than  not,  generally  results 
in  the  final  disturbance  of  the  fish.  A  day  like 
this,  unless  you  are  wise  enough  to  keep  down  and 
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catch  your  fish  at  very  close  quarters,  leads  to  a 
dashing  style  of  banging  the  flies  down  upon  the 
water,  which  is  too  violent  for  even  these  un- 
sophisticated troutlets. 

You  need  not,  however,  vex  your  heart  because 
you  have  scared  one  trout.  There  are  plenty 
more,  for  the  stream  will  take  you  three  or  four 
miles  before  it  becomes  too  narrow  to  fish. 
Farther  and  farther  you  wander,  till  civilisation 
fades  away  behind  you,  and  you  are  encompassed 
by  a  vast  wilderness,  which  enfolds  you  in  an 
embrace  so  intimate  as  to  be  almost  terrifying, 
where  the  only  sound  is  that  of  the  wind  whistling 
in  the  dry  grass  of  last  year.  What  a  difference 
there  is  between  this  solitude  and  that  of  the 
flowery  river.  There  all  was  warmth  and  peace ; 
here  there  is  nothing  but  emptiness  and  sterility, 
neither  bird  nor  tree  nor  flower  to  delight  the  eye. 
Luckily  the  trout  are  there,  and  enough  flies  to 
tempt  them  to  the  surface,  and,  if  you  are  not 
particular  as  to  size,  you  can  make  a  big  basket. 

One  other  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness  there  was, 
and  he  nearly  caused  a  serious  quarrel  between  my 
wife  and  me.  We  were  sitting  on  adjacent  tufts 
of  withered  grass  to  eat  our  lunch,  when  a  large 
adder  crawled  out  slowly  between  my  very  legs. 
I  had  a  stocking  loose,  owing  to  a  slip  which  had 
let  my  foot  into  the  water,  and,  fearing  that  he 
might  go  to  ground  within  the  folds  thereof  and 
make  things  awkward  for  my  leg,  I  nipped  him  up 
in  my  fingers  and  cast  him  from  me  before  he  could 
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bite.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  in  the  hurry  of 
the  moment  and  movement  I  deposited  him  fair 
and  square  in  my  wife's  lap.  She,  of  course, 
started  up  in  a  hurry  and  sent  him  flop  into  the 
river,  down  which  he  swam  gaily,  so  no  harm  was 
done,  but  for  some  time  I  was  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  a  dastardly  attempt  to  make  myself 
a  widower. 

I  wonder  whether  all  fishermen  are  liable  to 
fits  of  absent-mindedness.  I  never  got  ,'quite  so 
far  as  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  after  catching  and 
putting  back  nothing  but  small  ones  for  an  hour, 
finally  threw  his  net  into  the  water,  and  tried  to 
shove  the  undersized  fish  into  the  ring  which  was 
meant  to  hold  the  net ;  nor  have  I,  like  another 
friend,  found  myself  filling  my  pipe  from  a  box 
of  march-browns  on  eyed  hooks ;  but  I  did,  on 
this  very  moor,  give  myself  a  nice  bit  of  extra 
exercise  owing  to  this  same  absence  of  mind, 
aided  by  a  strong  bump  of  place-memory,  which 
used  to  be  a  source  of  pride  to  me  once. 

After  fishing  for  nearly  an  hour  with  my  back 
to  the  wind  and  a  fine  driving  rain,  I  flicked  off 
my  tail  fly,  and  on  searching  in  my  pockets  for 
my  fly-box,  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  tried 
again  and  again,  but  every  pocket  was  empty.  I 
could  remember  the  exact  compartment  from 
which  I  had  taken  the  "  blue-upright,"  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  at  last  that  I  had  left  the  box 
at  my  starting-point.  So  I  laid  down  my  rod  out 
of  harm's  way  and  started  back,  disconsolate  and 
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angry,  against  wind  and  rain.  At  last  I  arrived, 
and  found  the  very  stone  on  which  I  had  sat  to 
make  up  my  cast,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
black  box.  High  and  low  I  hunted,  and  tried  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  had  got  the  wrong  stone. 
But  no,  there  was  the  place  sure  enough,  and  the 
box  was  gone.  Then  I  remembered.  Realising 
that  I  should  not  want  many  flies  on  such  a  day, 
I  had  abstracted  a  few  from  the  box,  taking  the 
"  blue-uprights  "  last  from  the  compartment  which 
my  place- memory  had  so  kindly  recalled,  and  had 
put  them  into  a  little  flat  tin  box,  which  was  re- 
posing safely  in  my  watch-pocket  all  the  time. 
On  my  return  I  fully  expected  to  find  my  rod 
gone ;  but  for  a  wonder  I  not  only  found  the 
place  where  I  had  hidden  it,  but  also  found  the 
rod  safe  and  sound  ;  and  Fortune,  having  buffeted 
me  enough  for  one  day,  swept  away  the  clouds 
and  calmed  the  wind,  and  I  caught  many  fish.  So 
much  for  the  blessings  of  a  place-memory. 

Before  you  leave  the  county  you  will  do  well, 
if  you  are  tired  of  fishing  and  have  brought  your 
clubs  with  you,  to  drive  to  St.  Enodock  and 
make  trial  of  the  links  there.  We  drove  off  one 
beautiful  day,  with  all  our  baggage,  but  chancing 
on  a  railway  station  on  the  way,  sent  off  our  useless 
bicycles  home,  a  lightening  of  the  cargo  which 
was  duly  allowed  for  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
when  our  conscientious  old  Jehu  made  up  his 
complicated  but  diminutive  bill.  His  accounts 
always  reminded  me  of  the  bill  which  I  once 
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received  from  a  local  taxidermist,  who  set  up  a 
short-eared  owl  for  me,  which  I  shot  by  accident 
on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  while  standing  flight 
for  duck  in  the  dusk  of  a  winter's  evening.  There 
was  an  item  of  twopence-halfpenny  for  dry  grass, 
lichen,  a  dead  branch,  &c. ;  sixpence  for  the  cap- 
ture and  stuffing  of  a  mouse  to  put  in  the  corner ; 
eighteenpence  for  the  painting  of  an  evening  sky 
for  a  background,  with  many  apologies  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  charge,  and  a  naive  remark  that 
it  was  the  best  he  had  ever  done ;  so  much  for 
woodwork ;  so  much  for  glass ;  so  many  hours 
labour  at  threepence  an  hour,  the  total  working 
up  to  about  five  shillings  and  twopence.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  our  old  gentleman  always 
worked  up,  or  down,  to  a  pretty  level  sum.  He 
had  not  taken  the  bicycles  half-way,  and  deducted 
sixpence,  so  he  must  have  swindled  either  himself 
or  me.  My  wife,  when  once  we  have  started  to 
move  homewards,  is  utterly  unable  to  pass  a  rail- 
way station  without  stopping  to  shed  a  parcel  or 
two,  or  even  a  box,  much  to  my  delight.  It  was 
a  great  move  to  get  rid  of  those  unwieldy  machines, 
which  I  should  never  have  thought  of  myself. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  think  that  I  should 
ever  have  thought  of  bringing  them. 

The  golf  course  is  a  pretty  one,  and  a  good  one, 
if  you  do  away  with  any  penalty  for  rabbit-holes, 
with  which  the  ground  between  the  first  few 
holes  abounds.  I  regularly  lost  one  ball  a  day, 
which  went  to  ground  beyond  recall  somewhere 
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or  other,  before  I  got  clear  of  the  rabbit  country. 
After  these  holes,  all  is  good  going  if  you  hit 
straight  and  far.  One  pretty  hole  involves  a 
clean  drive  from  high  ground  to  high  ground, 
with  a  view  of  blue  sea  and  white-crested  waves 
beyond.  If  you  make  a  straight  and  true  shot, 
you  just  land  nicely  on  a  spacious  green ;  a  slice 
brings  you  into  country  suggestive  of  tigers  and 
other  big  game ;  a  hook  does  much  the  same,  or 
rather  worse  ;  all  the  intervening  ground  is  marsh 
or  lake,  according  to  the  weather,  with  a  long  row 
of  stepping-stones.  Therefore  a  topped  ball  is 
probably  lost,  unless  you  have  the  luck,  which 
once  befell  me,  to  hit  a  flat  stepping-stone,  and 
bounce  up  on  the  far  side  into  comparative  safety. 
So  it  is  well  to  tee  up  an  old  ball  if  you  are  at  all 
off  your  driving,  or  suffer  from  nerves  when  con- 
fronted with  a  drive  of  this  kind,  as  some  of  us  do. 
The  rest  of  the  course  is  true  seaside  golf,  not 
the  stuff  that  does  duty  for  the  game  on  inland 
courses,  where  you  so  often  have  only  the  alter- 
native of  which  club  digs  best,  and  the  bunkers 
are  trenches  lined  with  mud  and  loose  flints. 
Sand-bunkers  are  indeed  terrible  resting-places 
for  a  golf-ball,  but,  upon  my  word,  after  months 
on  an  inland  course,  I  feel  almost  a  sensation  of 
pleasure  when  I  find  my  ball  for  the  first  time  in 
a  good  honest  sand-pit.  Unfortunately  the  ball 
seems  to  like  it  too,  judging  from  the  way  in 
which  it  sticks  there,  so  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
soon  wears  away. 
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A  few  hundred  yards  off  the  course  there  was 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  power  of  that  ocean 
which  sparkles  so  gaily  beneath  the  sun,  when 
storms  make  it  rise  in  wrath  and  majesty,  in  the 
shape  of  a  battered  hull,  dashed  up  high  and  dry 
on  the  rocks,  and  two  new  graves  in  the  yard  of 
the  little  church  on  the  golf-course,  which  was 
half  buried  in  sand  till  some  few  years  ago,  when 
it  was  excavated  and  kept  for  this  melancholy 
purpose.  They  were  just  breaking  up  the  vessel 
on  our  arrival  and  selling  her  piecemeal,  to  be 
carried  off  as  timber  and  old  iron  and  cordage  in 
farmers'  carts,  which  had  come  in  from  all  the 
surrounding  district. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  betook  myself  to  Devon- 
shire. I  have  been  longing  to  fly  away  thither 
during  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  but  I  have  been 
restrained,  partly  by  a  desire  to  keep  the  best  for 
the  last,  and  partly  by  a  sense  of  fear,  for  the 
world  is  full  of  Devonshire  men,  and  the  ground 
is  very  sacred.  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  is  one  of  the 
few  men  whom  the  natives  allow  to  walk  there 
without  taking  off  his  shoes.  If  you  want  to 
know  exactly  what  causes  fear  in  the  heart  of  an 
alien,  who  wishes  to  speak  a  few  well-chosen  words 
about  this  sacred  land,  just  get  two  men  of  Devon 
into  your  rooms  and  start  them  talking.  Most 
men  will  talk  if  you  make  them  sufficiently  com- 
fortable after  a  good  dinner.  Every  place  recalls 
an  anecdote ;  they  seem  to  know  the  intimate 
affairs  of  every  man  in  every  village.  Even 
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dwellers  in  out-of-the-way  farms  on  the  moors 
have  their  story  chronicled  in  the  memories  of 
all  who  dwell  within  the  sacred  bounds  of  the 
most  exclusive  county  in  England.  Fifty  years' 
residence  therein  leaves  you  pretty  much  of  a 
parvenu.  I  once  tried,  after  losing  myself  on 
the  moor  and  finding  hospitality  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  cottage,  to  bring  up  the  name  of  my 
good  Samaritan  as  a  puzzle  for  a  Devonshire 
friend,  but  he  promptly  embarked  on  a  story  of 
how  this  man  had  once  lived  elsewhere  in  the 
county,  and  was  renowned  for  having  drunk  a 
whole  cask  of  cider  at  a  sitting,  because  he  wanted 
the  cask  for  his  brew  of  the  new  year,  looking  at 
the  end  of  his  exploit  "  like  an  old  buck  rat 
looking  out  of  a  drain-pipe."  I  always  feel  a 
desire  to  confront  the  hero  of  one  of  these  stories 
with  the  teller  thereof,  owing  to  a  base  suspicion 
that  there  must  be  a  regular  cycle  of  legends 
taught  in  the  schools,  which  are  used  judiciously 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  narrative  when  there 
seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  discovery.  It  seems 
so  impossible  that  every  man  in  the  county  should 
know  the  affairs  of  every  other  true-born  son. 
There  remains  the  alternative  that  true-born  sons 
of  Devon,  who  can  trace  back  their  ancestry  for  a 
s-ufficient  number  of  years  to  secure  their  foothold, 
are  rare. 

I  wonder  what  it  is  exactly  that  delights  the 
heart  of  even  an  alien  who  crosses  the  border,  and 
makes  him  feel  at  once  that  he  is  in  a  new  world. 
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Perhaps  it  is  the  beautiful  red  soil,  which  looks 
so  comfortable  that  one  almost  wants  to  be  dead 
and  buried  therein.  Perhaps  it  is  the  wondrous 
growth  of  carnations,  rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
and  camelias,  and  other  vegetables  which  lead  so 
precarious  an  existence  elsewhere.  The  whole 
country  seems  like  a  gigantic  conservatory.  But 
if  you  go  up  on  to  the  wild  moorland,  the  same 
feeling  haunts  you,  though  the  soil  is  far  from 
red,  and  the  queer  Japanesy  trees  of  Wistman's 
Wood  prove  that  even  the  immemorial  oak  has 
a  hard  struggle  for  existence  up  there.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  cream.  But  the  feeling  of  joy  is  too 
ethereal  for  mere  carnal  delights  ;  besides,  if  you 
talk  to  a  Cornishman  of  Devonshire  cream,  you 
will  make  him  angry,  though  he  is  not  prone  to 
anger,  for  he  also  makes  Cornish  cream,  and  ex- 
pects you  to  eat  it  even  with  your  fried  bacon  in 
the  morning. 

What  is  it  then  that  sends  a  thrill  through  you 
as  you  draw  near  to  Exeter,  and  see  the  crimson 
squares  of  plough-land  glowing  in  the  afternoon 
sun  on  the  hillside  ?  Partly,  I  think,  the  recol- 
lection that  you  are  now  in  the  land  of  girt  Jan 
Ridd,  of  Salvation  Yeo,  of  Katerfelto,  and  other 
heroes,  men  and  animals,  whose  exploits  charmed 
your  boyhood  above  and  beyond  the  ordinary 
measure  of  delight.  Any  ground  is  holy  which 
brings  back  to  us  our  boyhood.  And  partly  the 
expectation  of  a  kindlier  and  heartier  welcome, 
and  greater  comfort  and  happiness,  than  even  the 
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kindly  welcomes  and  ample  comforts  which  have 
been  our  lot  on  our  visits  to  other  counties :  and 
in  this  expectation  you  will  not  be  deceived. 

The  fishing  is  of  two  kinds,  that  in  the  low- 
flowing  rivers,  such  as  the  Tawe  at  Eggesford, 
where  you  will  get  very  comfortable  quarters  at 
the  Fox  and  Hounds.  It  has  changed  hands,  I 
believe,  since  I  was  there ;  but,  if  the  new  land- 
lord is  a  Devonshire  man,  you  can't  go  far  wrong. 
Salmon  come  up  in  June  and  take  a  spinning 
minnow.  A  friend  of  mine  caught  two  on  suc- 
cessive days,  weighing  some  ten  pounds  apiece.  I 
wish  that  I  could  ever  get  away  in  June.  Go 
where  you  will,  the  one  excuse  that  is  always 
made  for  the  fish  being  wary,  or  scarce,  or  ofF 
their  feed,  is  "  Ah !  you  ought  to  have  been  here 
in  June."  Otherwise  the  water  is  very  like  what 
we  have  already  seen  on  the  Camel.  Half  waders 
are  useful,  more  for  crossing  backwards  and  for- 
wards as  you  please,  to  cover  fish  rising  in  awk- 
ward places,  than  for  staying  in  the  water  a  long 
time,  though  there  are  several  good  reaches  which 
can  be  fished  much  better  from  mid-stream  than 
from  either  bank,  and  one  or  two  overgrown  bits 
where  fishing  from  the  bank  is  out  of  the  question. 

I  always  spend  my  first  evening  there  from 
about  four  to  five  in  paddling  along  a  reach  im- 
mediately behind  the  hotel,  with  a  rod,  of  course, 
on  the  off-chance  of  a  late  fish,  but  more  especially 
to  get  my  feet  accustomed  to  the  loose  stones  of 
all  sizes  which  cover  the  bottom.  The  first  hour 
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of  a  new  season  in  waders  on  a  tricky  bottom  is 
provocative  of  many  stumbles  and  agonised  splash- 
ings  in  the  effort  of  recovery,  even  if  you  escape 
a  downright  fall  and  the  consequent  wetting.  In 
either  case  I  prefer  to  get  it  over  before  beginning 
serious  work  on  the  morrow.  Feet  very  soon 
learn  to  accommodate  themselves  and  feel  their 
way  carefully.  The  worst  river  of  all,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  is  the  Tamar  above  Lifton, 
where  the  bottom  alternates  between  gravel,  mud, 
and  slabs  of  loose  slate.  The  latter  are  a  terrible 
trial,  as  they  are  generally  on  a  slant  and  as  slip- 
pery as  ice.  Even  here  a  little  care  in  taking  each 
step  will  keep  you  safe,  unless  Fortune  plays  on 
you  the  trick  which  she  played  on  me  last  year, 
when  she  put  in  my  way  a  perfectly  level  slab  of 
slate,  which  tilted  slantwise  directly  I  put  my  full 
weight  upon  it  and  not  before.  Also,  instead  of 
tilting  towards  the  middle  of  the  stream,  which 
would  have  thrown  me  against  the  bank,  on  which 
I  was  relying  in  case  of  an  accident,  which  course 
it  ought  to  have  adopted  by  all  the  laws  of  water, 
if  it  was  determined  to  try  my  balance,  it  tilted 
towards  the  bank  under  the  foot  nearest  to  the 
middle  of  the  river,  thereby  depositing  me  in  a 
moment  at  full  length  on  my  side  in  the  water. 
My  very  head  went  in.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  there  was  only  a  foot  or  so  of  water, 
but  in  the  misery  of  the  moment — I  had  a  long 
two  miles  to  walk  home — I  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  thankful  for  anything.  The  only  possible 
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consolation  would  have  been  to  have  had  my  wife 
on  the  bank  ready  with  a  camera,  so  as  to  have 
got  a  unique  picture,  but  I  was  alone  that  day, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  summon  up 
courage  to  repeat  the  disaster  voluntarily  in  the 
interests  of  photography,  nor  even  to  persuade 
any  one  else  to  do  so  in  full  fishing  attire.  Wet 
waders  are  bad  enough  to  cause  half-an-hour's 
delay  in  the  hopes  of  some  compromise  which  will 
enable  you  to  go  on  fishing  in  anything  short  of 
utter  discomfort,  but  a  ducking  like  this  puts  a 
stop  to  all  further  proceedings,  and  the  fish  of 
course  were  rising  well. 

The  real  cream  of  Devonshire  fishing,  to  my 
mind,  lies  on  the  top,  as  cream  so  often  does, 
that  is,  high  up  on  Dartmoor,  and  no  better 
centre  or  more  comfortable  quarters  can  be  found 
than  Two-Bridges,  where  Mr.  Trinaman  provides 
good  stabling  for  man  and  beast.  The  place, 
which  means  Mr.  Trinaman,  for  his  is  about  the 
only  house,  takes  its  name  from  a  bridge  with 
two  arches — an  unusual  thing  in  this  part  of  the 
world — which  spans  the  upper  or  Western  Dart 
immediately  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Here  you  are 
in  the  midst  of  Tors  and  solitude,  where  the  Dart 
winds  on  its  rocky  way  down  the  folds  of  the 
winding  valleys,  a  narrow  stream  up  here,  such 
as  you  can  cross  in  many  places  by  jumping  from 
rock  to  rock,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  waders. 
Only  don't  slip  as  you  jump,  for  the  floods 
have  worn  deep  holes  round  the  rocks,  where  the 
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trout  lurk  on  bad  days,  so  that  you  are  tempted 
to  think  that  there  are  no  fish  in  the  river.  Fish- 
ing on  these  days  is  difficult  work  and  trying  to 
the  temper,  as  every  rock  is  moss-grown,  and 
your  flies  will  catch  on  the  least  provocation, 
such  as  is  bound  to  occur  when  you  are  aiming 
to  cast  them  as  close  to  the  rocks  as  possible. 
But  let  there  come  a  warm  day  with  a  south- 
easterly wind,  so  that  you  can  fish  up-stream, 
and  then  all  is  easy ;  for  the  fish  are  out  in  the 
pools  and  runs,  and  every  rock  makes  a  bit  of 
cover,  so  that  you  can  creep  from  pool  to  pool 
and  ledge  to  ledge  and  pick  out  the  bonny 
fish  with  a  short  line,  one  or  two  out  of  every 
pool,  and  yet  leave  plenty  for  the  man  who  comes 
up  half-an-hour  behind  you.  Six  miles  lower 
down,  where  the  East  Dart  joins  his  brother  from 
the  west  at  Dartmeet,  the  salmon  take  the  fly. 
I  saw  a  beauty  of  seventeen  pounds  brought  in  a 
day  or  two  ago.  Later  on  in  the  season  they 
force  their  way  up  higher  to  spawn,  even  till  they 
get  stranded  and  have  to  be  helped  back  by  the 
tail,  but  I  only  know  the  water  personally  round 
about  Easter,  when  the  two  Darts  and  their  tribu- 
taries, Cherrybrook,  Blackbrook,  and  Swincombe, 
afford  many  miles  of  delightful  fishing. 

I  should  dearly  like  to  be  here  to  try  the  night- 
fishing  in  June,  rank  poaching  though  it  sounds 
to  be.  It  has  its  merits,  however,  in  clearing  out 
some  of  the  old  cannibals  who  spoil  the  water 
and  seldom  take  the  fly.  They  are  said  to  run 
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to  two,  three,  and  even  four  pounds.  The 
method  is  simple  in  execution,  when  once  you  are 
situated.  It  consists  in  finding  your  way  on  to  a 
good  rock  in  mid-stream,  directly  above  a  big 
pool  or  pit,  and  dangling  a  tiny  troutlet,  with  a 
hook  attached,  in  the  pool  below  you  till  a  good 
fish  takes  it.  That  is  all  simple  enough.  It  is 
the  getting  there  that  I  should  funk.  I  don't 
vastly  care  for  those  rocks  even  in  the  daytime, 
and  never  take  my  jumps  without  a  certain 
amount  of  anxiety ;  but  in  the  dusk  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening,  or  by  moonlight,  with  the  black 
water  gurgling  all  round,  singing  the  song  of  the 
Dart,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  Siren- 
song  to  lure  victims  to  destruction,  I  should  hesi- 
tate on  the  brink  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for 
ever. 

"  Oh,  river  Dart,  oh,  river  Dart, 
Every  year  thou  claim'st  a  heart." 

My  heart  is  wholly  given  to  the  beautiful  Siren 
in  one  sense,  but  I  don't  want  her  to  accept  it  too 
literally. 

Once  fairly  planted,  however,  the  situation 
would  be  full  of  fascination.  I  love  the  look  of 
water  by  night  and  the  sound  of  water  by  night, 
and  dearly  do  I  love  the  great  indistinct  swirl  of 
a  well-hooked  fish  on  the  dim  surface ;  but  I 
have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  my  legs  are  not 
too  long  to  clear  the  water,  if  I  sat  naturally  and 
comfortably,  and  also  when  I  am  comfortable  I 
am  liable  to  fall  asleep,  and  then  the  enchantress 
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would  have  me.  At  any  rate,  Easter  is  good 
enough  for  me,  when  the  air  is  fresh  and  I  enjoy 
such  an  appetite  as  only  comes  at  an  elevation  of 
over  a  thousand  feet,  such  an  appetite  as  demands 
two  helpings  of  everything  and  two  tankards  of 
lusty  ale  to  wash  them  down. 

I  cannot  leave  the  west  generally,  and  Two- 
Bridges  in  particular,  without  a  word  about  the 
hunting,  even  though  I  only  hunt  on  foot,  and 
even  thus  only  on  a  hopelessly  non-fishing  day. 
My  wife,  however,  is  a  keen  rider,  and  she  will 
guarantee  the  truth  of  my  words  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  can  combine  the  joys  of  a  good 
gallop — no  joy  to  me,  and  liable  to  end  abruptly 
— with  the  alternative  of  a  day  at  the  trout  or 
salmon.  What  with  fox-hounds  and  harriers  and 
a  horse  that  does  not  mind  being  ridden  twelve 
miles  to  a  meet,  any  one  can  hunt  two  or  three 
days  in  the  week. 

Then  comes  the  culminating  point  of  "  Belliver 
Week/1  when  two  packs  are  benched  at  the  hotel, 
hunting  on  alternate  days,  and  the  grand  finale  of 
"  Belliver  Day,"  which  is  perhaps  more  of  a  pic- 
nic than  serious  hunting,  though  the  hares  here, 
after  ringing  once,  are  liable  to  make  a  five-mile 
point,  which  rather  throws  out  the  foot-passengers. 
The  whole  county  gathers,  if  the  weather  be  good, 
on  Belliver  or  Bellaford  Tor,  whence  all  the  opera- 
tions can  be  watched.  That  is  the  day  on  which  I 
gird  up  my  loins  and  run,  with  a  mixed  multitude 
of  either  sex,  cutting  off  corners,  and  scrambling 
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through  heather  and  bogs  and  over  stone  walls, 
never  very^far  from  the  Tor,  as  puss  generally  rings 
back  to  that  landmark,  sometimes  bringing  the 
whole  hue  and  cry  clear  over  the  summit,  through 
the  crowd  of  horses,  carriages,  and  foot-passengers. 
One  of  the  notable  figures  is  that  of  the  local 
blacksmith,  who  follows  the  hunt  on  a  sturdy 
cob,  with  a  bag  containing  shoes,  nails,  and  a 
hammer  slung  over  his  shoulder,  for  stone  walls 
and  bogs  displace  many  shoes,  and  he  does  a 
considerable  trade. 

Then  comes  the  luncheon  hour,  liberally  ex- 
tended by  many  an  old  farmer  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon.  Last  year  I  got  certainly  six 
offers  of  mounts  for  the  afternoon  hunting,  but  as 
none  of  them  were  such  as  would  have  done  much 
more  than  clear  my  feet  from  the  heather,  I  pre- 
ferred to  hang  about  and  watch  a  certain  amount 
of  very  eccentric  jumping  over  gaps  in  the  walls. 
One  gentleman  in  particular  excited  my  keenest 
interest.  He  required  a  pal  on  each  side  to  keep 
him  on  his  horse,  and  sang  songs ;  luckily  they 
could  not  find  a  gap  broad  enough  for  them  to 
jump  three  abreast,  for  which  they  were  searching, 
or  the  results  might  have  been  disastrous. 

When  I  say  that  last  year  there  were  some  five 
hundred  horses  out — everything  apparently  that 
had  as  much  as  one  sound  leg,  and  some  with  no 
saddles  and  only  a  rope  for  a  bridle — and  at  least 
treble  that  number  of  foot-passengers,  you  will 
get  some  idea  of  the  scene. 
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And  there  I  must  leave  you  to  wend  your  way 
home,  with  a  certain  craving  for  the  tankard 
and  such  an  appetite  as  only  Dartmoor  can 
supply  and  only  Mr.  Trinaman  can  thoroughly 
satisfy. 


M 


VII 

MAC 

THE  title  of  my  chapter  is  not  unknown  in  Scot- 
land, but  as  there  is  one  "  Mac  "  par  excellence^  I 
fear  that  the  identity  of  my  hero  may  be  easily 
recognised.  However,  as  I  commence  to  write 
with  nothing  but  joyful  memories  in  my  heart,  I 
am  not  likely  to  say  anything  that  will  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  owner  of  the  name.  Also  he  is  a 
public  character,  and  must  face  the  consequences. 
Like  all  great  men  Mac  has  idiosyncrasies.  He 
opens  his  house  as  a  summer  residence  to  visitors, 
with  no  idea  of  much  profit,  but  only  to  gather 
round  him  a  select  band  of  kindred  spirits.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  proudest  records  of  my  life  that  I 
passed  muster,  though  under  false  pretences  at 
first.  I  must  tell  you  that  Mac  absolutely  refuses 
to  entertain  those  whom  he  dislikes.  Under  this 
category  come,  I  regret  to  say,  all  parsons,  of 
whatever  denomination  they  may  be.  Legend 
hath  it  that  he  turned  away  an  Archbishop  who 
landed  at  his  doors.  He  is  happily  situated,  in 
that  he  has  a  sister  who  runs  a  big  hotel  some 
miles  farther  on,  and  she  can  be  relied  on  to  have 
a  spare  room.  Therefore  when  Mac  discovers, 
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either  at  the  landing  of  the  boat — for  he  always 
goes  down  to  the  quay  to  meet  a  prospective  guest 
— or  after  a  week's  acquaintance,  that  His  Grace, 
or  My  Lord,  or  plain  Mr.,  is  not  to  his  liking,  he 
comes  up  with  stories  of  forgetfulness  and  pre- 
engaged  rooms,  and,  with  a  courtly  politeness  that 
none  can  resent,  utters  the  death-sentence  "  I'm 
afraid  that  I  must  just  send  you  on  to  my  sister 
at  S." ;  and  so  you  get  a  free  drive  in  a  carriage 
and  pair  to  compensate  for  what  practically 
amounts  to  defamation  of  character.  This  sen- 
tence is  liable  to  fall  upon  you  at  any  period  of 
your  visit,  if  you  behave  untowardly  or  forget 
your  place ;  only  later  on  the  formality  of  the 
black  cap  is  somewhat  slurred  over,  and  the  for- 
mula becomes,  "  I'm  thinking  you'll  have  stayed 
here  long  enough." 

Having  been  carefully  coached  on  all  these 
points,  I  travelled  in  a  fishing  suit  and  a  red  tie, 
and  was  at  pains  to  ascertain  from  the  man  who 
rowed  me  ashore  from  the  passing  steamer  which 
of  the  folk  on  the  landing-stage  was  the  terrible 
Mac.  On  landing  I  grasped  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  represented  myself  generally  as  a  keen 
sportsman  and  fine  fellow  ;  so  I  got  a  foothold 
in  the  sacred  precincts.  Luckily  no  letters  came 
for  some  days,  and  then  when  the  tell-tale  address 
revealed  me,  Mac  called  me  aside,  and,  while 
mentioning  his  inexorable  rule,  said  that,  as  I 
had  so  far  behaved  myself  conformably  to  his 
standard,  I  might  remain  on  probation,  but  that 
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if  he  had  known  sooner  what  I  was,  I  should 
certainly  have  "gone  on."  This  probation  ex- 
tended for  six  weeks,  and  so  I  am  able  to  hold 
up  my  head  before  the  world. 

A  few  further  hints  to  those  who  propose  to 
offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  hospitality 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  When  you  make  your 
opening  move,  don't  wire  with  a  prepaid  answer. 
"  Does  he  think  that  I  canna  afford  a  saxpence 
for  an  answer?"  quoth  Mac;  "I'll  have  none 
of  him,"  and  he  ground  the  answer-form  with 
his  heel  into  the  gravel.  On  your  arrival  look 
honest  and  hearty,  and  land  with  a  smile,  even  if 
you  have  had  a  rough  time  on  the  sea.  But 
don't  overdo  it,  or  your  hopes  will  be  blighted. 
"  Nasty  girning  stoat "  will  about  describe  your 
facial  contortions.  A  twinkle  in  the  eye,  if  you 
can  summon  up  such  a  thing  at  will,  is  about 
enough,  unless  your  smile  is  very  attractive  and 
winsome.  Anyway  be  careful,  for  the  moment  is 
critical.  Your  promise  of  a  bed  goes  for  nothing 
much  :  it  is  only  a  formality  which  means  "  Come 
and  be  looked  at  by  all  means  :  your  letter  was 
no  that  bad  :  "  therefore  don't  brandish  any  futile 
correspondence,  and,  once  in  the  hotel,  remember 
.to  behave  yourself.  No  sour  looks  ;  no  criticism  : 
you  will  get  the  best  that  is  to  be  had,  and  if 
you  don't  like  it,  you  can  "  move  on." 

Now  let  me  describe  to  you  briefly  the  indoor 
life  of  the  establishment,  so  that  you  may  be  able 
to  judge  whether  or  not  you  can  live  up  to  the 
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standard.  If  you  decide  that  it  is  beyond  your 
boldest  efforts,  then  don't  become  a  candidate  for 
admittance.  This  is  not  a  case  where  "  it  is  better 
to  have  loved  and  lost."  Why  go  through  life 
branded  as  a  failure,  as  a  man  whom  Mac  "  would 
have  none  of"  ?  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  you 
will  find  ample  bath-rooms,  hot  and  cold  water, 
shower-bath,  &c.,  unless  you  prefer  to  slip  on  an 
ulster  and  have  a  swim  in  the  bay,  which  lies 
within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards.  There  is  no 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  bath-room,  which  fact 
will  make  you  feel  at  home  at  once.  I  once  met 
a  bath  with  two  bars  locked  across  it,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  sneak  one  without  calling  for 
the  chambermaid.  Breakfast  is  the  usual  lavish 
Scotch  meal,  which  needs  no  description  for  those 
who  have  once  partaken  of  it.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not,  I  can  only  say  "  multiply 
an  English  breakfast  by  two  and  add  four,"  and 
if  you  want  a  specimen,  cross  by  the  boat  from 
Stranraer  to  Larne  on  a  calm  morning.  I  would 
say  "  go  to  Mac  and  see,"  but  he  might  see  you 
farther  first,  and  say  "  go  to  my  sister." 

Breakfast  over,  there  is  a  gathering  outside  the 
front  door,  not  unusual  in  fishing-hotels,  to  smoke 
pipes  and  bid  "  good  morning  "  to  Mac,  who  in- 
spects you  critically  and  comments  on  your  appear- 
ance :  "  I'm  thinking  my  whusky  was  a  bit  ower 
strong  for  your  heid  ;  you  have  a  sour  eye  on  you 
this  morning."  Then  comes  the  serious  part  of  the 
day,  when  you  scatter  to  your  various  occupations, 
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piscatorial  or  otherwise.  Before  starting  it  is 
well  to  inspect  your  lunch,  or  you  may  go  off 
with  a  sod  for  bread  and  an  uncooked  trout  for 
sandwiches.  The  proper  thing  is  always  at  hand, 
but  Mac's  wit  in  the  morning  is  nimble.  If  you 
own  any  rough  shooting,  see  that  you  have  your 
proper  dogs  shut  up  in  the  back  of  the  cart,  or 
you  may,  at  the  end  of  your  drive,  turn  out  a 
nondescript  pack  of  terriers  and  sheep-dogs, 
generally  along  with  your  own  trusty  hounds,  for 
the  gods  temper  their  jests  with  mercy.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  make  the  nondescripts  go  home. 

The  day  being  over,  and  a  merry  dinner  dis- 
cussed, there  is  a  general  adjournment  to  the 
billiard-room,  where  many  games  of  fifty  up 
are  played.  Mac  is  always  there  to  jog  your 
elbow  at  a  critical  moment,  or,  if  you  are  prone 
to  slumber  on  one  of  the  couches  after  a  hard 
day,  to  tie  your  leg  to  anything  handy  and  then 
waken  you  with  a  start.  When  not  engaged  in 
these  friendly  pursuits,  he  will  tell  you  yarns 
without  end  about  Scotland  in  the  days  of  his 
boyhood,  and  a  merry  land  it  seems  to  have  been, 
and  a  merry  use  of  his  opportunities  Mac  seems 
to  have  made.  Many  of  his  yarns  ended  with  a 
mighty  sigh  of  regret  for  days  gone  by,  one  or 
two  with  the  saying,  "  There's  no  venison  fit  to 
eat  that  hasn't  been  poached."  If  you  want 
whisky  and  water,  help  yourself  either  out  of 
your  own  bottle,  or  out  of  Mac's,  if  you  can  steal 
it  from  under  his  arm,  where  he  carries  it  for 
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greater  security.  One  important  function  of  the 
evening  is  the  drawing  for  pools  on  Mac's  salmon 
river  when  there  is  likely  to  be  water  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  But  of  that  more  anon. 

Once  a  week  the  dancing  of  reels  is  de  rigueur. 
The  local  piper  is  called  in  and  plays  lustily  in 
the  front  hall,  and  if  you  want  to  win  regard, 
you  must  take  the  floor  and  do  your  best,  poor 
though  that  best  may  be.  If  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  ladies,  you  may  bring  in  Mary  or  Jenny  from 
the  pantry,  where  they  are  washing  up  the  dinner 
things,  and  no  better  partners  can  you  get,  if  you 
want  to  learn  how  to  find  your  way  through  the 
mazy  figures.  Mac  himself  is  indefatigable,  and 
as  long  as  he  can  dance,  so  long  must  you  do 
your  duty.  It  soon  becomes  a  pleasure,  for,  even 
though  your  ignorance  of  the  steps  may  be  pro- 
found, the  gaiety  of  the  scene  is  infectious  and 
sets  you  capering.  But  it  is  the  most  self-con- 
scious form  of  dancing  that  I  have  ever  attempted, 
until  you  know  your  way.  Watch  Mac  how  he 
disports  himself  round  his  partner,  inviting  her 
with  outstretched  arms  to  take  the  floor,  grace- 
fully displaying  his  shapely  calf  and  manly  figure 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  listen  to  his  whoop  of 
triumph  as  she  links  her  arm  in  his  at  the  correct 
moment,  and  whirls  round  him  up  the  room. 
And  then  turn  from  this  masterpiece  and  observe 
poor  me,  prancing  ungainly  before  the  chosen 
lady,  with  contortions  of  my  limbs  that  would 
scare  a  cab-horse,  and  a  piteous  look  in  my  eyes 
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that  says  plainly,  "I  know  I'm  not  looking  my 
best :  I  know  that  leg  looks  as  if  it  didn't  belong 
to  me,  and  I  wish  it  didn't :  I  know  I  look  as  if 
I'd  rather  be  anywhere  than  here  :  pity  me  and 
spare  me  and  let  me  slink  away,  I  can't  expect 
you  to  come  out  and  dance  with  such  a  fool  as 
this."  However,  things  get  easier  after  a  while. 
If  you  will  only  swallow  your  fears  and  prance 
somehow,  even  if  your  head  does  hang  at  an  uneasy 
angle,  even  if  your  arms  do  stick  out  like  a  doll's, 
even  if  your  eyes  do  betray  craven  terror  rather 
than  elation,  still  at  the  end  of  an  hour  you  will 
find  yourself  looking  more  like  the  gay  dog  who 
entices  his  coy  partner  to  come  and  link  her  arm 
in  his  :  you  will  find  that  your  whoops  come  out 
as  the  result  of  natural  excitement,  and  not  like 
the  squeak  of  a  pinched  plaything.  And  then 
Mac  will  come  up  and  pat  you  on  the  back  and 
offer  you  a  drink  of  whisky,  and  your  stay  is 
assured.  Now  and  then  he  will  uncork  cham- 
pagne for  the  ladies,  and  when  you  ultimately 
receive  your  bill — it  may  be  in  a  month,  it  may 
be  a  year,  it  may  be  two  :  mine  arrived  after 
half  a  year  with  apologies,  not  for  the  delay,  but 
because  a  wet  day  had  required  employment— 
you  will  find  no  mention  of  these  jollities,  not 
even  of  the  billiard-table,  which  is  Mac's  private 
property,  whereon  it  pleases  him  to  ask  you  to 
play.  And  so  the  day  ends,  as  it  began,  in 
kindly  hospitality.  The  only  thing  that  marks 
the  charges,  when  you  do  get  them,  is  the  detail. 
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They  work  out  to  something  less  than  the  usual 
weekly  charge  for  board  and  lodging,  but  Mac 
is  nothing  if  not  exact ;  therefore  you  will  even- 
tually receive  a  formidable  roll  of  paper  with 
each  day  mapped  out,  so  much  for  bed,  so  much 
for  breakfast,  so  much  for  dinner.  You  need 
not  add  it  up  :  there  are  no  insertions.  Write 
a  pretty  note  of  thanks  with  the  cheque,  and 
perhaps  you  will  be  allowed  to  go  there  again. 

That,  I  hope,  will  give  you  some  sort  of  idea 
of  the  general  life  of  the  place.  Now  to  fill  in 
the  details  of  the  day.  There  are  many  courses 
open  to  you — first  of  all  the  golf-course.  It 
comes  really  rather  as  a  last  resource,  but  talking 
of  courses  made  me  think  of  it.  You  will  want 
a  caddie,  price  threepence ;  if  you  pay  more  you 
will  be  fined.  He  is  to  be  found  sitting  outside 
the  hotel.  His  name  is  probably  Angus.  You 
can  either  call  him,  or  search  with  a  microscope, 
but  his  sharp  eyes  find  lost  balls  without  one.  If 
you  are  of  a  kindly  disposition,  you  will  also  take 
a  large  pair  of  scissors  to  improve  the  greens  for 
the  next  comers.  You  need  not  over-weight  your 
tiny  caddie ;  a  driver  and  a  niblick  are  all  that 
you  require — the  former  to  get  over  as  much  of 
the  bad  country  as  possible  from  the  tee,  which  is 
wherever  you  choose  to  make  it,  the  latter  to  con- 
tinue your  efforts.  Putting  is  performed  with 
either  club  according  to  the  lie.  I  did  such  ex- 
traordinarily good  work  on  the  putting-green 
with  my  driver  one  day  that  I  was  almost  tempted 
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to  adopt  it  for  future  use.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  aim  away  from  the  hole  or  jam  crock,  and 
trust  to  the  innate  cussedness  of  an  old  and  ruse 
ball  to  land  you  safe  therein.  The  veteran  ball 
with  whom  I  played  on  the  day  when  my  putting 
was  really  deadly  must  have  had  a  very  old- 
standing  feud  with  my  niblick,  to  judge  from  the 
way  in  which  he  went  to  ground  in  those  jam 
crocks.  Thanks  to  him,  I  only  just  failed  to 
beat  the  record  for  the  nine  holes,  i.e.  sixty-one, 
by  two  strokes,  doing  the  course  in  level  sevens. 
The  man  who  loses  the  hole  generally  does  pen- 
ance on  the  green  with  the  pair  of  scissors,  while 
his  lucky  opponent  is  stamping  down  and  otherwise 
preparing  the  next  teeing-ground.  The  caddies 
meanwhile  run  ahead  with  the  niblicks  to  mark 
the  fall  of  the  balls  after  the  next  drive — they 
would  otherwise  be  inevitably  lost.  It  all  sounds 
like  golf  pour  rire^  but  I  had  some  very  exciting 
matches,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  myself.  The 
course  is  pretty  also  in  its  way,  running,  as  it 
does,  alongside  of  a  pebbly  beach,  with  good 
natural  turf  at  intervals.  It  could  be  made  very 
attractive  by  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  which  sum  is  always  voted  to 
Mac  at  the  general  meeting,  held  every  August 
-in  the  billiard-room,  out  of  the  imaginary  coffers 
of  the  club,  and  a  vote  of  censure  is  passed  on 
him  for  the  small  use  he  has  made  of  his  last 
year's  allowance. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  form  of  amusement 
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lowest  in  the  scale,  let  us  now  work  up  to 
the  top.  There  you  will  find  Mac's  private 
salmon  river,  which  he  keeps  for  his  own  credit 
and  the  untaxed  amusement  of  his  guests.  I 
have  to  speak  rather  bitterly  of  it,  which  goes 
against  the  grain,  considering  that  it  cost  me 
nothing.  I  was  there  an  honoured  guest — the 
latter  word  presumes  the  former — for  six  weeks, 
and  only  once  during  that  time  did  we  enjoy  a 
wholesome  shower  of  rain,  just  enough  to  make 
a  little  spate.  You  may  guess  what  excitement 
there  was  in  the  billiard-room  on  the  previous 
evening,  as  we  listened  to  the  blessed  rain.  I 
drew  first  draw,  and  extracted  the  worst  pool 
from  my  own  hat.  I  gave  the  hat  to  Mac  as  a 
keepsake,  in  the  way  of  putting  it  in  his  bed  that 
evening  along  with  a  collection  of  other  things. 
It  was  a  bad  one  externally,  and  my  luck  on  that 
evening  proved  it  to  be  morally  unreliable  also. 
I  never  heard  what  became  of  it :  it  was  probably 
carted  to  the  ocean  along  with  the  other  rubbish 
that  came  out  of  Mac's  bachelor  bed  on  most 
evenings.  I  went  off  to  my  rascally  pool  next 
day  and  caught  two  nice  little  sea  trout,  a  little 
short  of  a  pound  apiece,  on  a  fifteen-foot  salmon 
rod  :  poor  beauties,  they  would  have  given  good 
sport  on  a  ten-foot  trout  rod,  but  hadn't  a  chance 
as  it  was.  In  the  afternoon  I  changed  pools  with 
the  man  next  above  me,  who  had  made  nothing 
of  his  pool,  which  had  as  good  a  reputation  as 
mine  had  a  bad  one.  He  declared  that  I  was 
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intercepting  his  fish  just  because  I  had  caught 
those  beggarly  sea  trout,  but  he  amply  justified 
his  words  by  catching  a  fine  salmon  of  twelve 
pounds  in  my  pool,  while  I  only  flicked  a  half- 
pound  sea  trout  out  of  his.  So  was  Mac  avenged 
for  the  desecration  of  his  bed :  never  again  will 
I  change  pools.  That  day  saw  the  water  down 
again,  and  my  first  salmon  still  remains  to  be 
caught. 

When  I  left  I  went  up  to  Aberdeenshire  on  a 
three  days'  invitation  to  fish  some  of  the  best 
water  on  the  Dee.  The  river  showed  its  indecent 
bones  during  the  whole  of  those  three  days,  while 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  went  up  a  week  later,  got 
fish  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day,  including  a  splendid 
fellow  of  over  twenty  pounds.  Such  is  luck. 
However,  I  took  some  change  out  of  the  par- 
tridges, which  Aberdeenshire  seems  to  regard  in 
much  the  same  light  as  I  regard  weeds  in  my 
garden.  When  I  am  very  old  and  wealthy  I  shall 
settle  in  Aberdeenshire,  if  only  I  can  tear  myself 
away  from  my  beloved  Devon. 

It  was  very  tantalising  to  stroll  up  Mac's  pretty 
little  river  day  after  day  and  see  the  salmon  lying 
six  in  a  pool ;  it  was  only  reverence  for  Mac  and 
his  knowledge  of  fish  that  prevented  us  at  last 
from  catching  them  by  illicit  methods.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  a  man  bring  in  a  salmon  on 
any  of  those  days,  with  an  elaborate  yarn  of  how 
he  had  changed  his  flies  and  got  him  at  last. 
The  reply  would  have  been  :  "You'll  be  changing 
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to-morrow  too,  I'm  thinking ;  there's  better 
salmon  at  S."  I  met  a  wily  man,  to  whom  I 
confided  my  bad  luck,  who  said,  "  Why  didn't 
you  make  a  spate  ? "  I  wish  I  had  met  him 
sooner.  We  should  have  had  a  day's  excellent 
amusement  in  damming  the  river  at  the  mouth : 
it  was  quite  small,  and  there  were  rocks  enough 
to  build  a  church.  If  we  had  girded  up  our  loins 
and  set  to  work  for  a  whole  cheerful  day,  we 
could  have  persuaded  the  water  to  rise  a  foot. 
Then  we  should  have  had  a  great  evening  over 
the  excitement  of  the  draw,  with  one  blank  in  the 
hat  to  denote  the  unfortunate — I  know  it  would 
be  me — whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  break 
the  dam  and  let  the  water  run.  We  might  have 
fished  every  other  day  in  this  way,  unless  the  fish 
had  found  out  the  trick.  I  should  dearly  like 
to  have  tried  it :  my  man  declared  that  it  would 
work,  and  there  seems  no  reason  on  the  face  of  it 
why  it  should  not. 

Above  a  certain  bridge,  where  five  great  salmon 
lay  nose  to  nose  in  the  pool  below,  wagging  their 
silly  tails  in  derision,  the  river  came  cascading 
down  a  fine  rocky  gorge,  and  here  Mac  allowed 
the  use  of  the  seductive  worm.  I  tried,  by  drop- 
ping in  stones  on  a  day  of  hopeless  sunshine,  to 
make  those  five  fish  pass  the  bridge  and  lay  them- 
selves open  to  my  blandishments,  but  they  took 
no  notice  whatever,  even  when  a  stone  dropped 
on  their  backs.  I  dared  not  try  anything  big 
enough  to  make  much  of  a  splash,  in  case  Mac 
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should  be  watching  me  through  a  telescope — such 
a  terror  was  he  to  evildoers.  I  believe  now  that  if 
we  had  made  that  artificial  spate,  he  would  have 
banished  the  whole  lot  of  us  on  the  next  day.  I 
only  saw  one  fish  brought  in  from  the  gorge  by 
the  identical  man  who  caught  the  salmon  in  my 
pool,  a  nice  fish  of  seven  pounds,  which  led  him  a 
merry  dance  from  rock  to  rock,  but  had  to  suc- 
cumb at  last.  Personally,  I  am  a  very  poor  hand 
with  the  worm.  I  used  to  scoff  at  it  once,  until  a 
flood  came  on  the  Dart,  when  the  whole  hotel 
sallied  forth,  myself  among  them  in  self-defence. 
All  the  others  came  in  with  fish,  and  I  met  an  old 
farmer  who  had  got  ten  beauties,  including  one 
just  over  a  pound.  As  for  me,  I  lost  some  fifteen 
hooks  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  caught  one 
small  eel.  Since  then  I  have  ceased  to  scoff,  and 
have  striven  to  learn.  I  got  hold  of  a  keeper  in 
Wales  who  took  me  up  some  little  burns,  or 
whatever  they  call  them  in  that  country,  and  tried 
to  learn  the  art  from  him  ;  but  it  seems  to  require 
a  better  eye  than  I  can  boast  of  possessing.  His 
instructions  were  :  "  Chuck  the  worm  into  a  pool ; 
watch  till  you  see  the  gut  move  across  the  water, 
count  five,  and  then  strike."  The  trout  sallies 
out  of  his  lair,  seizes  the  worm,  and  makes  for 
home.  If  you  strike  while  he  is  only  just  hold- 
ing it  with  the  tips  of  his  lips  you  probably  miss 
him.  But  when  he  gets  back  home  then  he 
begins  to  masticate,  and  you  have  him  for  cer- 
tain. I  could  not  master  the  initial  stages :  the 
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gut  went  swirling  round  the  pool  as  far  as  I  could 
follow  its  elusive  motions.  But  as  for  seeing  it 
"  move  across  the  water  " — well,  I  can  watch  my 
own  dry  fly  among  a  lot  of  natural  specimens, 
but  that  gut  fairly  beat  me.  The  net  result  was 
— keeper,  two  dozen  nice  trout ;  myself,  one,  and 
that  caught  by  pure  luck.  I  struck  imaginatively 
about  five  seconds  after  my  worm  took  the  water, 
and  to  my  intense  surprise  found  that  I  was  into 
a  fish. 

It  was  on  that  same  visit  to  Wales  that  I  saw 
personally  what  I  have  often  read  of  but  had 
never  beheld  with  my  own  eyes.  I  was  fishing  in 
the  Usk,  and  hooked  a  small  trout  under  the  far 
bank.  As  I  was  towing  him  acrossjhe  was  seized  by 
a  fish  of  about  four  pounds  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
and  carried  back  to  the  place  whence  I  had  brought 
him.  I  put  the  rod  down  carefully,  and  waited 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  smoking  a  very  nervous 
and  anxious  pipe,  with  my  line  dangling  all  across 
the  river.  Then,  or  a  second  after,  I  struck 
lustily  :  there  was  a  momentary  struggle,  and  my 
line  came  back  to  me  empty.  Jonah  remained  in 
the  belly  of  the  whale.  Soon  afterwards  I  carried 
on  an  animated  dialogue  with  an  old  lady  on  the 
far  bank,  who  appeared  to  be  much  vexed  and 
offended  because  my  flies  were  falling  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  river.  Luckily  there  was  deep 
water  between  us,  so  she  had  to  confine  herself  to 
invective.  What  is  the  rule  under  the  circum- 
stances ?  It  seems  very  ridiculous  that  there 
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should  be  any.  A  river  is  a  river,  and  if  you  are 
wading  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  a  line  down  the 
middle  of  the  water.  Only  the  other  day  I  was 
spoken  to  severely  for  standing  rather  far  over 
towards  the  other  bank  in  order  to  cast  my  flies 
under  some  bushes  which  grew  on  the  bank  where 
I  had  the  right  to  fish.  I  wish  that  some  fishing 
authority  would  regulate  the  etiquette  once  for  all, 
as  I  hate  being  abused  for  poaching. 

Besides  the  salmon  river  there  were  two  lochs  up 
in  the  hills.  When  I  went  to  them  for  the  first 
time  they  seemed  to  be  leagues  away,  up  the  very 
steepest  of  hillsides.  I  did  not  know  accurately 
where  they  were,  and  the  way  is  always  long  and 
weary  when  you  have  no  landmarks  to  guide  you. 
Also  all  hills  are  inordinately  precipitous  until  you 
have  got  your  hill-legs  and  your  hill-wind.  After 
the  first  effort  I  went  up  gaily  enough  with  the 
desire  of  a  big  fish  in  front  of  me,  and  the  con- 
viction, which  always  haunts  me,  that  I  should 
get  it.  The  first  loch  was  of  the  usual  type,  long 
and  rather  narrow,  with  steep  banks  covered  with 
knee-deep  heather,  from  which  arose  the  usual 
cloud  of  midges.  If  you  were  foolish  enough  to 
visit  this  loch  on  a  calm  day  these  midges  bit 
like  serpents  ;  but  a  decent  breeze,  without  which 
you  might  as  well  have  fished  on  a  looking-glass, 
dissipated  them  before  they  rose  high  enough  to 
cause  annoyance,  and  a  decent  bag  of  the  usual 
loch  trout  could  be  caught.  But  the  better  fish 
rose  just  out  of  casting  distance  from  either  bank. 
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There  must  have  been  a  very  shallow  middle  to 
the  loch.  The  same  friend,  who  poured  ridicule 
upon  me  for  not  making  a  spate  in  the  river,  here 
again  exuded  gentle  sarcasm.  He  was  full  of 
what  are  called  poaching  tricks,  having  through 
one  period  of  his  life  depended  a  good  deal  upon 
them  for  his  dinner.  His  principle  for  lochs  of 
this  kind  was  that  my  wife  and  I  should  have 
linked  our  tail  flies,  proceeded  along  opposite 
banks,  and  so  cross-lined  the  water.  I  am  afraid 
that  he  and  Mac  would  soon  have  quarrelled,  un- 
less his  poaching  had  been  brilliant  enough  to 
command  Mac's  admiration.  The  difficulty  of 
the  process  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  hooking  of 
the  fish,  but  my  informant  said  that  it  was  easy 
enough.  When  the  rising  fish  is  fairly  covered  by 
the  droppers,  one  of  the  two  conspirators  keeps 
enough  slack  line  in  hand  to  allow  the  other  to 
strike  the  fish,  and,  when  that  is  accomplished,  the 
party  who  struck  it  reels  it  in,  while  the  other  man 
pays  out  line.  The  next  fish  belongs  to  the  other 
man,  and  so  on  in  turn.  I  must  try  it  some  day 
when  I  want  to  cover  an  otherwise  impossible  fish. 
It  might  be  worked  on  some  of  those  terrors  in  the 
Test  and  Itchen,  who  have  their  feeding  ground 
just  where  a  reed  must  put  a  drag  on  the  fly 
thrown  from  either  bank. 

The  other  loch  was  a  much  bigger  concern,  a 
mile  farther  on,  and  up  more  heather-clad  hills, 
with  rocky  banks  and  bays,  but  there  is  no  boat 
on  it.  If  any  one  could  get  a  boat  up  there  in 
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June — a  coracle,  or  something  light  and  handy- 
he  ought  to  have  a  merry  time.  I  only  caught 
two  fish  in  it,  and  they  were  both  over  a  pound. 
I  should  say  that  I  was  two  months  too  late.  One 
fellow  came  short  at  my  fly  who  must  have  been 
nearly  four  pounds,  and  I  saw  big  fish  rise  or  jump 
spasmodically  every  time  that  I  went  up.  One 
day  they  seemed  to  be  rising  all  over  the  water, 
fair  head  and  tail  rises,  and  such  tails,  some  of 
them,  as  made  my  mouth  water,  but  it  was  all 
over  in  half-an-hour,  and  they  were  nearly  all  too 
far  off  the  bank  for  a  cast.  Even  those  that  were 
just  within  reach  edged  out  a  bit  as  I  got  near  them, 
except  one  big  fellow  who  broke  me  promptly. 
It  was  a  trying  time  to  sit  there  and  watch  the 
rise,  and  I  did  long  for  a  boat.  I  went  up  several 
times  after  that,  but  never  did  any  good  as  far  as 
fishing  went,  only  much  good  to  my  muscles,  and 
the  joy  of  the  wild  solitude  soaked  into  my  weary 
mind. 

One  day  a  great  mist  came  out  of  the  hills  and 
wrapped  the  loch  and  me  in  its  mysterious  folds. 
I  have  often  felt  lonely,  but  never  so  lonely  as 
then,  and  when  a  great  heron  flew  nearly  on  to  the 
top  of  me,  looking  in  the  mist  like  some  ante- 
diluvian monster,  I  thought  that  my  last  hour  had 
come.  Nothing  would  have  surprised  me  after 
that.  I  expected  ichthyosauri  and  all  the  monsters 
of  Mr.  Reed's  prehistoric  pictures  to  rise  out  of 
that  sheet  of  water,  whose  wavelets  went  rolling 
away  into  obscurity  like  the  irreclaimable  years, 
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and  a  silence  that  could  be  heard  sang  in  my  ears. 
I  stole  away  in  terror  from  the  enchanted  ground, 
with  many  an  anxious  look  behind  me,  and  reached 
home  eventually  by  a  new  and  untried  way,  feeling 
that  I  was  lucky  to  get  there  at  all,  partly  owing 
to  the  mist,  which  confused  my  geographical 
faculty  entirely,  and  partly  because  I  am  con- 
vinced to  this  day  that,  if  I  had  stayed  up  there 
much  longer,  I  should  have  been  snatched  down 
deep  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  that  magic  water 
by  some  unknown  monster,  or  should  myself  have 
suffered  some  new  and  strange  metamorphosis. 
Luckily  that  was  an  evening  when  the  piper 
played  reels,  and  before  I  went  to  roost  I  had 
pretty  well  recovered  my  normal  state  of  cheer- 
fulness. But  I  never  went  up  there  again.  Per- 
haps I  had  given  up  the  fish  as  hopeless,  but  also 
I  think  that,  after  being  once  thoroughly  lonely 
and  frightened  in  a  given  spot,  any  one  is  liable  to 
become  a  bit  illogical  and  fight  shy  of  the  place 
thereafter.  I  sought  sympathy  of  Mac,  and  he 
gave  me  such  a  treat  in  the  way  of  bogey  yarns, 
that  I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  I 
had  had  a  narrow  escape. 

I  had  great  luck  in  the  way  of  getting  a  little 
shooting,  which  is  always  a  treat  to  a  schoolmaster 
who  has  but  few  chances  of  tramping  the  heather 
with  a  gun.  A  kindly  man  and  his  friend  had 
taken  a  great  stretch  of  rough  shooting  round  the 
hotel.  It  was  really  not  much  more  than  a  sheep- 
walk  in  the  eyes  of  people  who  want  a  big  bag, 
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but  with  decently  straight  shooting  a  pair  of  guns 
could  rely  on  five  or  six  brace  of  grouse  a  day,  a 
hare  or  two,  and  a  few  black  game,  along  with  a 
tramp  of  twenty  miles  or  thereabouts,  up  hill  on 
to  the  very  roof  of  the  world,  and  down  dale. 
Very  unfortunately  for  him,  but  equally  fortun- 
ately for  me,  the  friend  fell  ill  and  had  to  go  home, 
and  I  had  the  kindly  offer  of  his  place  on  various 
days,  and  days  of  joy  indeed  they  were.  I  always 
enjoy  working  for  my  birds,  and  twenty  miles  of 
that  kind  of  work,  with  a  young  and  active  gillie 
who  means  to  cover  plenty  of  ground,  does  indeed 
knock  the  nonsense  out  of  a  man's  constitution. 
The  grouse  were  very  wild,  and  there  was  no  tame 
shooting  of  birds  flapping  up  out  of  long  heather, 
which  made  a  good  clean  kill  all  the  more  pleasur- 
able. I  suppose  that  the  keen  mountain  air  clears 
the  eye,  for  we  certainly  killed  a  very  reasonable 
percentage  of  what  we  saw.  An  old  blackcock  also 
takes  some  stopping  when  he  bustles  off  at  thirty 
yards,  and  we  picked  up  one  or  two  splendid 
fellows.  The  extraordinary  thing  about  that  kind 
of  shooting  is  how,  after  holding  very  straight  all 
day  on  shots  that  could  not  be  called  easy,  two  men 
can  kick  up  a  young  blackcock  out  of  a  patch  of 
bracken,  and  both  miss  him  clean  with  both  barrels. 
It  happened  to  us  twice  to  make  fools  of  ourselves 
in  this  way,  and,  the  second  time,  we  sat  down  and 
argued,  and  the  gillies  argued.  Whether  it  is  that 
he  is  going  slowly,  and  one  shoots  instinctively  too 
far  ahead,  or  whether  he  looks  such  a  slow-going 
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old  chicken,  while  he  is  really  going  at  a  good 
round  pace,  that  one  shoots  straight  at  him,  I 
cannot  say.  The  fact  remains  that  he  gets  off 
scathless,  when  I  am  behind  the  gun,  even  as  the 
old  cock  pheasant  still  escapes  sometimes,  who 
flaps  up  easily  out  of  the  hedgerow,  when  I  forget 
that  he  is  rising  rapidly. 

One  happy  day,  right  on  the  high  ground,  we 
came  on  some  ptarmigan,  which  I  had  never  seen 
or  shot  before,  among  a  litter  of  slate-coloured 
rocks,  with  which  they  harmonised  exactly,  look- 
ing at  that  time  of  the  year  like  wood  pigeons 
dappled  with  white.  They  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion of  being  unusually  quick  on  the  wing  when 
once  they  got  off.  We  found  a  single  bird  first, 
who  sat  on  a  rock  and  watched  us  till  we  got 
within  about  thirty  yards  of  him  or  less,  and  we 
thought  him  a  fool.  My  companion  took  him 
when  he  got  off,  and  seemed  only  just  in  time  to 
snap  him  with  a  longish  shot.  Then  the  covey 
went  off,  so  quick  and  close  together,  that  I  had 
to  brown  the  edge  of  them,  and  killed  two.  They 
did  not  make  a  long  flight,  and  we  soon  came  up 
to  them  again.  This  time  they  all  sat  on  the  rocks 
and  watched  us,  and  again  got  away  so  fast  that  we 
had  only  time  for  a  bird  apiece.  A  longer  flight 
took  them  right  across  a  deep  valley,  but  we 
thought  it  decidedly  good  enough  to  pursue  them 
on  to  the  next  peak.  Very  blown,  we  at  last 
reached  the  rocks  where  they  had  settled,  so 
blown  that  we  both  missed  them  clean,  and  they 
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went  right  away.  Luckily  we  found  another  lot, 
and  eventually  finished  up  with  four  brace  and  a 
half.  The  prettiest  shot  of  the  day  was  when  a 
brace  of  birds  rose  out  of  the  face  of  what  was 
nearly  a  precipice,  fifteen  yards  below  our  feet, 
and  started  off  across  the  rocky  valley.  It  was  so 
steep  that  we  felt  justified  in  remaining  where  we 
were,  and  sending  the  gillie  down  to  bring  them 
up  to  us.  If  you  want  to  shoot  ptarmigan  you 
will  have  to  climb  for  them. 

Our  climb  that  day  brought  us  up  to  the  neigh- 
bouring deer-forest,  and  there,  to  our  great  excite- 
ment, we  found  that  some  stags  had  jumped  the 
fence  that  morning  to  feed  on  the  good  pasturage 
of  a  bit  of  our  ground.  The  gillies  assured  us 
that  we  had  every  right,  without  stretching  the 
letter  of  the  law,  to  shoot  one  on  our  own  ground, 
if  we  could.  Not  knowing  anything  of  the  eti- 
quette of  deer-shooting  we  yielded  rather  readily 
to  temptation,  and  determined  to  come  up  at  five 
o'clock  next  morning.  My  companion  had  a  rifle, 
which  he  had  brought  up  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
a  seal,  and  I  borrowed  an  old  and  doubtful-looking 
weapon  from  Mac,  who  gave  us  his  blessing  over- 
night, and  promised  that  if  we  killed  a  stag  he 
would  stand  us  free  champagne,  but  warned  us 
that  we  should  have  to  do  the  same  for  the  rest 
of  the  hotel. 

I  don't  think  that  I  slept  much  that  night. 
Mac's  rifle  burst  in  my  dreams,  and  killed,  not 
me,  but  more  stags  than  I  could  count.  The 
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finest  of  these  I  carried  home  easily  on  my  back, 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock.  So  that  five  o'clock 
found  me  up  and  dressed,  and  very  ready  for  some 
cold  pie  and  a  cup  of  hot  cocoa.  It  was  a  gor- 
geous morning  with  just  a  touch  of  haze,  and  we 
sallied  off  in  the  very  wildest  of  spirits,  covering 
the  ground  and  bounding  up  the  lower  hills,  which 
had  always  seemed  so  steep  before,  in  a  way  that 
we  should  have  thought  impossible  on  the  previous 
day.  Finally  we  reached  a  point  where  the  gillies 
called  a  halt,  and  the  head  man  unslung  a  tele- 
scope. I  thought  I  should  never  breathe  again, 
so  choked  was  I  with  emotion.  I  gazed  deep  into 
the  eyes  of  my  companion,  who  also  wore  a  strained 
and  anxious  look.  Backwards  and  forwards  moved 
the  telescope,  and  suddenly  came  to  a  halt.  The 
gillie  said  something  in  Gaelic  to  his  subordinate, 
which  brought  our  hearts  into  our  mouths,  and 
handed  him  the  telescope  with  more  remarks  in 
Gaelic.  Then  came  another  interval  of  gazing, 
which  hours  could  not  measure.  We  dare  not  ask 
any  questions  for  fear  of  breaking  some  spell,  but, 
moved  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  took  off  our 
caps.  Then  followed  more  Gaelic,  and  back  went 
the  telescope  to  its  original  owner.  One  more  peep 
he  took  and  gently  closed  it.  Would  he  never 
speak  ?  At  last  came  the  English  language  in  the 
blessed  words,  "  Twa  good  staags."  We  wanted 
to  look  at  them,  but  he  said  that  we  should  see 
them  better  farther  on ;  so  we  resumed  our 
upward  journey,  diverging  a  little,  so  as  to 
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keep  the  rising  ground  between  us  and  our 
quarry. 

At  last,  through  some  thick  heather,  we  were 
allowed  a  peep,  and  saw  two  splendid  brown  beasts, 
whose  coats  shone  in  the  morning  sunshine.  They 
were  unquestionably  on  our  ground,  and  we  blest 
our  lucky  star.  Gillie  number  two  remained  here 
to  enjoy  a  sleep,  and  then  followed  my  first  and 
only  stalk.  I  have  very  hazy  memories  of  what 
happened,  beyond  that  I  was  trembling  all  over 
with  excitement.  I  know  that  I  climbed  one  very 
queer  place,  and  I  know  that  I  crawled  for  an  in- 
terminable distance.  I  know  that  the  gillie  paused 
at  intervals  to  throw  up  bits  of  cotton-grass  to  test 
the  wind.  But  that  crawl  will  last  me  for  many  a 
day :  I  realised  down  to  its  last  letter  the  curse 
uttered  on  the  father  of  all  serpents,  and  the 
ground  was  wet  and  boggy,  and  the  wet  oozed  in 
through  the  holes  of  my  waistcoat  buttons,  so  low 
had  I  to  keep  in  one  place.  I  was  laughing  in- 
wardly by  this  time,  shaking  with  laughter.  I 
was  at  the  tail  end  of  the  procession,  and  the  two 
figures  in  front  of  me  looked  hopelessly  comic. 

After  years  and  years  we  reached  the  point  for 
which  we  had  been  making,  and  the  gillie  took  the 
rifles  from  their  cases  and  loaded  them.  I  could 
hear  my  heart  beating,  but  my  hand  was  steady. 
Then  he  doffed  his  cap  and  screwed  his  eye  round 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  while  we  eyed  one  another 
furtively  and  nursed  our  rifles.  We  read  our 
destiny  in  his  face  when  his  head  came  back,  but 
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he  motioned  to  us  to  look  carefully.  My  com- 
panion went  first,  and  came  back,  and  buried  his 
face  in  the  ground,  clutching  the  turf  with  con- 
vulsive fingers.  I  followed.  I  saw  first  the  empty 
pasturage  up  to  the  boundary  fence ;  then  I  saw 
two  monstrous  beasts,  leisurely  grazing.  They 
were  not  more  than  eighty  yards  away,  and  utterly 
unconscious  of  our  presence.  At  first  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the  demeanour  of  my  companions  ; 
then  step  by  step  the  truth  bit  its  way  into  my 
comprehension.  We  had  arrived  magnificently, 
but  just  too  late,  possibly  only  a  few  minutes  too 
late.  It  was  all  a  hideous  nightmare.  However, 
I  edged  my  way  back,  and  faced  two  drooping 
and  inanimate  figures.  We  could  have  sat  for  a 
typical  group  of  "Sorrow."  For  a  whole  hour 
we  waited,  the  gillie  with  his  face"  glued  to  the 
rock,  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  would  cross  the 
fence  once  more.  But  his  back  view  never  ex- 
pressed any  animation,  and  at  last  he  motioned  to 
us  to  rise.  So  we  lifted  our  weary  limbs  just  in  time 
to  see  two  pairs  of  antlers  slowly  vanish  below  the 
hill. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  then,  but  I  have  often 
wondered  since,  whether,  given  absolute  immunity 
from  detection  in  our  crime,  we  should  have  shot. 
However,  it  is  not  well  to  contemplate  human 
nature  in  the  throes  of  a  great  temptation.  We 
drooped  our  sorrowful  way  back  to  the  hotel.  I 
must  have  repeated  the  first  stanza  of  "  Old 
Mother  Hubbard  "  over  and  over  in  my  brain  a 
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thousand  times  on  the  way  down.  I  don't  think 
that  a  single  word  was  uttered  by  any  one  of  us 
all  the  way.  We  both  had  to  leave  on  the  next 
day.  Mac  greeted  us  with  the  healthy  tonic  of 
incredulous  mockery,  and  we  hunted  him  high 
and  low  through  the  house,  which  gave  some 
relief  to  our  feelings.  Luckily  the  rest  were  all 
out,  so  we  had  time  to  recover  ourselves  a  little 
by  practising  rifle  shooting  at  a  biscuit  tin.  I  am 
not  sure,  in  the  light  of  that  practice,  whether  my 
stag,  at  any  rate,  might  not  have  been  rather  a 
strong  runner  if  he  had  been  on  the  right  side  of 
the  fence,  but  that  was  very  small  consolation  at 
the  time.  My  sorrow  is  less  bitter  now,  and  I  am 
beginning  to  realise  that  I  had  all  the  excitement 
of  a  successful  stalk  without  taking  the  life  of  a 
splendid  beast,  for  splendid  they  both  were,  and  it 
is  something,  at  all  events,  to  have  had  a  good  look 
at  the  animal  in  his  native  wilds.  I  only  wish  that 
I  had  taken  up  the  harmless  camera  instead  of  that 
very  unsafe  rifle,  which  had  no  chance  of  bursting, 
at  any  rate. 

The  hotel  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  runs  here  between  the  mainland  and 
Skye,  narrowing  at  one  point  into  a  kyle,  so  con- 
fined that  even  a  powerful  steamer  can  with  diffi- 
culty push  her  way  through  against  the  tide,  which 
runs  in  a  regular  mill-race.  Many  steam-yachts 
come  through  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  coast- 
ing steamers,  and  one  day  we  had  a  gunboat  for  a 
change.  Many  other  strange  beasts  also  came 
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rolling  along,  two  whales  one  day,  a  school  of 
porpoises  on  another,  and  some  queer  creatures, 
which  I  suppose  were  grampuses,  now  and  then. 
My  boatman  had  only  a  Gaelic  name  for  them, 
which  I  could  not  spell,  even  if  I  could  remember 
it.  So  that  even  to  sit  at  the  entrance  of  the  kyle 
with  a  novel  for  an  hour  or  two  involved  a  good 
deal  of  passing  interest.  Seals  were  scarce,  but  I  saw 
a  few  heads  popped  up  inquiringly  now  and  then. 
It  was  grand  fishing  ground  for  those  who  care 
for  sea-fishing.  I  had  never  done  anything  of  the 
kind  except  dangle  a  line  for  whiting  and  codling, 
so  I  determined  to  devote  some  of  my  time  to  it. 
I  consulted  Mac  about  engaging  a  boatman.  He 
told  me  that  they  were  all  engaged  except  one,  who 
was  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst,  and  that  he 
should  advise  me  not  to  engage  him  beforehand, 
as  everything  depended  on  his  sobriety.  Some- 
times he  would  be  useless  for  ten  days  at  a  time. 
This  proved  to  be  unfortunately  true,  but  I  found 
him  sober  on  the  first  morning  on  which  I  wanted 
him,  and  a  splendid  time  he  gave  me.  Mac  warned 
me  to  take  only  a  bottle  of  milk  for  him,  so  I  had 
to  take  the  same  for  myself,  though  I  knew  that 
I  should  be  athirst  for  beer.  He  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  keen  young  boatman  on  that  day,  full  of 
talk,  drank  his  milk  with  the  innocent  enjoyment 
of  a  calf,  and  was  never  happy  unless  we  were 
catching  fish.  I  had  fitted  up  an  old  trolling  rod, 
and  my  wife  had  a  hand  line,  and  with  these,  and 
a  bit  of  black  indiarubber  tubing  to  represent  an 
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eel,  we  did  great  execution  among  the  lythe  along 
the  beautiful  rocks  on  the  Skye  side  of  the  water. 
They  kept  on  coming  and  coming,  as  we  rowed 
slowly  up  and  down,  some  of  them  weighing  five 
and  six  pounds.  These  big  ones  were  rare  sport 
for  a  while  on  the  rod,  though  they  came  in  rather 
tamely  on  the  hand  line.  Finally  we  got  tired  of 
catching  them,  and  the  haul  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  seemed  to  lack  variety,  so  we  changed  the 
eels  into  small  spoons,  and  rowed  into  the  kyle 
with  a  nice  rising  tide  behind  us.  Here  the  cod- 
fish seemed  just  as  keen  as  the  lythe,  and  we  had  a 
merry  time  with  them,  still  trolling.  The  biggest 
we  got  was  nearly  nine  pounds.  But  they  were 
not  very  good  fighters.  Some  of  them  were  a 
beautiful  dappled  scarlet,  the  rest  varied  down  from 
this  to  the  ordinary  green-grey.  Finally,  at  high 
water,  we  took  to  the  ordinary  hand  lines,  and  got 
a  few  more  cod,  but  these  were  mostly  small. 

The  banks  of  the  kyle  are  almost  precipitous  in 
places,  and  off  one  of  these  rocky  faces,  as  we 
turned  a  corner,  we  put  about  forty  herons,  all  in 
a  great  flock.  I  never  saw  such  a  lot  together 
before :  they  did  not  allow  us  to  see  them  for 
long.  It  always  pleases  me  to  fluster  a  heron. 
They  are  such  sedate  old  gentlemen,  whether  they 
are  lazily  flapping  their  way  overhead,  or  stalking 
about  in  the  shallows,  lifting  up  their  feet  anxiously 
and  carefully,  as  if  they  disliked  wetting  their  boots. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  every  man  of  this  crew  was 
badly  flurried,  and  they  croaked  their  disapproval 
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as  they  went,  while  we  sat  and  laughed.  I  took 
my  gun  and  shot  one  on  the  next  day,  as  my  man 
begged  for  some  feathers  to  tie  "  cuddy-flies."  I 
had  no  notion  what  "  cuddy  "  were,  but  I  found 
out  on  the  way  home.  Suddenly,  some  thirty 
yards  in  front  of  us,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
water  was  lashed  into  foam.  There  was  an  in- 
stantaneous gathering  of  gulls  of  every  description 
from  all  quarters,  shrieking  and  squealing  in  their 
anxiety  to  arrive  in  time,  and  for  two  minutes 
there  was  a  general  scrimmage  over  some  ten 
yards  square  of  water.  Then  everything  settled 
down,  and  the  gulls  hung  about  in  the  air  waiting. 
My  man  hunted  out  a  queer-looking  fly,  and  I 
found  a  yard  of  gut,  and  when  a  fresh  commotion 
arose  we  hurried  off  with  the  gulls,  and  I  was  in 
time  to  heave  my  clumsy  fly  with  my  clumsy  rod 
twice  into  the  thick  of  the  scrimmage,  and  each 
time  I  caught  a  fish,  rather  like  a  small  lythe. 
Then  in  a  moment  all  was  quiet  again,  and  we 
waited  along  with  the  gulls,  ready  to  pounce. 
Up  they  came  again  close  in  to  shore,  dashing  the 
water  about  in  all  directions.  This  time  I  got  in 
four  casts,  and  consequently  got  four  fish.  After 
that  they  vanished.  I  appreciated  the  fun,  but 
failed  altogether  to  understand  the  tactics  of  the 
fish.  If  they  want  flies,  why  make  all  that  fuss  ? 
It  only  brings  every  gull  within  miles,  and  must 
involve  a  great  sacrifice  of  life.  I  took  out  two 
rods  next  time,  and  used  my  boatman  as  a  loader, 
or  unloader,  and  had  a  fine  time  for  half-an-hour, 
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getting  some  two  dozen  fish.  For  one  more  day 
I  enjoyed  the  society  of  my  boatman,  and  then, 
when  I  went  to  find  him  for  the  third  time,  I  was 
told  that  he  had  gone  off  to  spend  his  wages  in 
the  usual  way.  Mac  refused  to  serve  him,  but  it 
did  no  good.  He  would  walk  miles  to  get  the 
whisky  for  which  he  craved.  For  days  I  tried  to 
get  at  him,  but  he  dodged  me  round  corners  and 
went  to  ground  somewhere,  and  I  never  saw  him 
again. 

There  were  no  coal-fish  in,  that  year,  for  some 
reason,  but  I  was  told  that  there  had  been  great 
sport  with  them  the  year  before.  Visitors  went 
out  with  every  kind  of  tackle — gut,  gimp,  and 
wire — and  all  came  back  clamouring  for  more  and 
stronger  stuff.  I  fancy  they  got  tarpon-casts  at 
last.  The  powerful  monsters  only  took  when  a 
strong  tide  was  running,  and  seem  to  have  made 
utter  havoc  of  the  best  salmon  gut.  I  have  never 
brought  off  an  encounter  with  them,  but  I  hope 
to  do  so  some  day.  Their  one  demerit  is  that  no 
one  will  eat  them,  and  they  are  cast  away  for  the 
gulls.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  game  sportsmen  are 
unfit  for  table  purposes,  but  they  are  said  to  do  a 
lot  of  mischief  among  the  other  fish,  so  I  should 
kill  them  without  much  scruple. 

On  a  calm  day,  dead  calm,  in  the  sandy  bay 
opposite  the  hotel,  might  be  seen  an  energetic 
-sportsman  spearing  flounders.  He  had  taken  a 
perpetual  lease  of  a  queer  flat-bottomed  sort  of 
canoe  belonging  to  the  hotel,  and  his  weapon  was 
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a  long  barbed  spear,  with  the  handle  in  the  form 
of  a  narrow  paddle,  which  also  seemed  to  serve  as 
a  balancing  pole.  It  is  not  easy  to  stand  upright 
in  a  canoe,  I  should  judge.  Thus  armed,  he 
paddled  cautiously  about,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  bottom.  When  he  spied  a  flounder  he  lowered 
the  spear  carefully,  till  the  point  was  just  above 
his  victim.  Then  there  was  a  quick  downward 
thrust  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  arm,  out- 
stretched, preserved  his  very  unstable  equilibrium, 
and  the  spear  was  slowly  raised  with  a  flounder 
impaled  on  the  point.  I  never  saw  him  upset, 
rather  to  my  disappointment  I  must  confess.  He 
offered  me  his  craft  one  morning,  and  I  took  it. 
Half  a  minute  showed  me  that  kneeling  was  the 
only  position  for  me,  but  whether  it  was  that 
there  were  no  flounders  about,  or  whether  it  was 
that  I  was  too  full  of  anxiety  to  concentrate  my 
eyesight  on  anything  but  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
I  returned  empty-handed,  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
confess  that  I  was  never  again  very  anxious  to 
borrow  that  fragile  bark.  I  was  quite  satisfied 
with  having  once  braved  the  perils  of  the  voyage 
and  made  a  safe  return.  In  a  solid  punt  I  could 
have  been  happy,  and  might  have  speared  fish. 
As  it  was,  the  only  flounder  that  I  touched  was 
one  who  made  my  blood  run  cold  by  squirming 
away  under  my  foot  as  I  was  bathing  one 
morning. 

Among    such    delights    as   these    my   holiday 
passed  swiftly  away,  and  I  was  full  of  regret  when 
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the  coasting  steamer  bore  me  off  northwards 
through  the  kyle,  followed  by  two  grampuses,  to 
land  me  eventually  at  Kyle-of-Loch-Alsh,  where 
I  took  the  train  for  a  long,  but  wonderfully  pic- 
turesque journey  to  Aberdeen.  My  last  view  of 
Skye,  over  the  calm  water,  was  a  very  dream  of 
beauty. 


VIII 
HOLLAND  TO  THE  HEBRIDES 

THE  title  of  this  chapter  is  not  a  mere  effort  after 
alliteration,  though  it  is  a  pretty  example  of  the 
same.  It  is  due  rather  to  a  slight  divergence  of 
opinion  between  my  wife  and  me  ;  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  requires  making  up  with  tears — we 
learnt  long  ago  that  that  was  an  emotional  and 
costly  sort  of  amusement — but  rather  a  small 
matter  to  talk  out  over  dessert.  She  argued  that 
I  was  getting  debased  and  brutalised,  and  that  I 
ought  to  visit  cities  and  places  of  interest,  and 
learn  to  care  for  something  outside  the  mere 
horizon  of  fishing  and  shooting ;  I  replied  that 
my  intelligent  interest  in  such  things  got  abnor- 
mally developed  in  term-time,  and  that  I  was 
really  very  highly  civilised  for  a  man  of  my  age, 
but  that  I  did  not  wish  to  argue  from  a  selfish 
point  of  view,  and  that  I  thought  that  she  was 
getting  into  a  namby-pamby,  hysterical  sort  of 
state,  which  required  a  bit  of  healthy  roughing  it 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  not  unaccompanied  by 
the  pretty  little  trout  rod  which  I  had  lately  given 
her.  Many  people  would  have  quarrelled  at  that 
point,  but  we  have  our  regular  machinery  to  fall 
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back  upon  when  things  get  a  bit  intricate.  The 
only  point  to  be  settled  was  precedence,  and  here 
of  course  I  gave  way ;  so  she  took  me  for  a  fort- 
night to  Holland,  while  I  took  her  afterwards  for 
five  weeks  to  the  Hebrides.  Now  you  under- 
stand :  it  is  all  very  simple. 

A  night  journey  on  a  steamer  has  no  terrors 
for  me :  I  embarked  at  Queenborough  and  woke 
at  Flushing,  and,  after  an  insignificant  breakfast, 
went  slowly  by  train  to  The  Hague.  I  was  too 
sleepy  still  to  observe  the  country  much,  but  it 
was  obviously  Holland,  because  it  was  flat  and 
full  of  windmills,  and  rather  attractive  to  a  man 
whose  boyhood  was  mainly  spent  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
in  fact,  as  I  dozed  along,  with  an  occasional  peep 
out  of  the  window  at  my  wife's  bidding,  I  half 
dreamed  myself  back  into  boyhood  again,  and 
found  it  very  pleasant. 

The  main  attraction  of  The  Hague  was 
Scheveningen,  Holland's  most  fashionable  water- 
ing place,  which  could  be  reached  by  tram  in 
about  twenty  minutes.  Only  millionaires  can 
live  there,  and  I  am  told  that  even  they  find  it 
rather  expensive.  Personally,  I  got  more  pleasure 
out  of  it  for  far  less  money  than  I  usually  spend 
on  my  simple  pleasures.  I  advise  all  my  friends 
to  go  to  some  quiet  Dutch  hotel  in  The  Hague, 
not  one  of  the  more  expensive  cosmopolitan 
palaces ;  they  will  find  that  the  English  language, 
helped  out  by  means  of  a  word  of  French  or 
German  here  and  there,  will  get  them  all  they 
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want,  and  the  difference  in  expense  is  very  con- 
siderable. When  they  have  settled  themselves  in 
some  such  comfortable  quarters  they  can  then 
spend  the  day  elsewhere.  Our  landlady,  a  charm- 
ing old  woman  of  the  figure  generally  called 
"  motherly,"  was  quite  relieved  to  find  that  we 
should  want  no  meal  but  breakfast,  as  a  rule,  with 
just  an  occasional  dinner. 

The  trams  to  Scheveningen  run  at  least  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  price  is  only  about 
sixpence  for  the  return  journey.  These  land  you 
at  the  doors  of  the  magnificent  Casino,  which 
looks  out  over  the  sands,  and  on  these  sands  you 
can  easily  spend  many  mornings  without  getting 
bored.  They  are  only  the  ordinary  sands  in 
themselves,  such  as  you  can  find  at  any  of  the 
better  English  watering-places,  but  they  are 
covered  pretty  nearly  as  far  as  you  can  see  with 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  round  wicker-work 
chairs,  the  backs  and  sides  of  which  arch  over  you 
in  a  dome  to  protect  you  from  the  wind  or  sun 
according  as  you  place  them.  The  sum  of  sixpence 
will  make  you  the  owner  of  one  of  these  for  the 
whole  morning,  if  you  feel  lazy,  and  want  to  read 
and  watch  the  waves  come  rolling  in,  which  seems 
to  suit  the  placid  Dutch  temperament.  If  you 
want  to  inspect  the  inhabitants  of  these  queer 
domes,  and  like  to  wander  about,  you  will 
have  to  pick  your  way  carefully,  for  the  inter- 
spaces between  the  chairs  are  generally  occupied 
by  babies  of  every  shape  and  size,  who  are 
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endeavouring  to  bury  themselves  and  one  another 
in  the  sand,  while  their  nurses  or  mothers  or 
grandfathers  sit  in  the  chair  and  knit,  read,  or 
slumber.  I  never  saw  such  a  motley  population 
as  swarmed  in  and  out  of  that  shallow  sea. 

Shallow  indeed  it  is,  the  difficulty  being  to  get 
a  swim,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  guardians  of  the  shore  keep  a  paternal 
eye  on  all  the  bathers,  and  if  they  see  any  rash 
persons  venturing  out  farther  than  waist-deep, 
they  ride  their  horses  into  the  water  and  compel 
them  to  come  back  into  safety.  We  were  vastly 
amused  by  the  efforts  of  one  sturdy  young  man 
who  wanted  a  swim  badly,  and  did  his  best  to 
elude  his  mounted  enemy.  He  was  eventually 
dragged  back  by  the  scruff  of  his  bathing-dress, 
and  imprisoned  in  a  bathing  machine  till  his  rash 
effort  to  drown  himself  could  be  dealt  with  by 
the  authorities. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  shore  a  place  was 
reserved  for  such  ladies  as  preferred  to  bathe  in 
solitude,  and  a  double  strand  of  rope,  hung  over 
with  prohibitory  notices  stating  awful  penalties, 
prevented  the  male  sex  from  approaching  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  that  sacred  inclosure.  Also 
the  local  guardian  of  the  place  was  the  broadest 
woman  I  ever  saw,  even  in  Holland.  I  am  told 
that  no  self-respecting  Dutch  woman  wears  less 
than  fifteen  petticoats,  which  may  partially  account 
•for  it,  but  this  good  lady  was  indubitably  large  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  art.  I  wanted  my  wife  to  go 
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and  get  a  photograph  of  her,  but  her  courage 
failed  her  as  she  drew  near,  and  she  was  fain  to 
flee,  so  I  can  give  you  no  proof  of  the  truth  of 
my  words. 

The  inclosure  was  very  poorly  patronised,  as 
most  of  the  fair  sex  seemed  to  prefer  the  mixed 
bathing.  Some  of  their  costumes  were  very 
dainty  and  pretty,  offering  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  plain  red  or  white  stripes  of  the  men. 
Foreign  bathing  involves  a  vast  amount  of 
splashing  and  screaming,  but  after  my  visit  to 
Scheveningen  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  it  seems 
a  very  merry  and  harmless  form  of  amusement, 
only  my  wife  and  I  felt  rather  out  of  it  in  our 
dowdy  gowns  and  comparative  solitude.  The 
rest  were  mostly  in  parties  of  ten  or  a  dozen, 
some  of  them  mere  combinations  of  friendly 
units,  others  obviously  whole  families  of  two  and 
possibly  three  generations.  We  did  our  best  to 
seem  merry  by  splashing  one  another,  but  I  hate 
being  splashed  and  my  wife  does  not  like  it,  so 
that  our  gaiety  lacked  spontaneity  and  gusto, 
and  we  soon  retired  to  our  sunny  chairs  and 
looked  on. 

Lunch  was  an  excellent  meal  after  all  the  sea- 
air  of  the  morning,  and  varied  in  price  according 
to  the  splendour  of  the  hotel  rather  than  in 
quality.  After  satisfying  our  hunger  we  paid  a 
shilling  apiece  for  the  run  of  the  Casino  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  when  I  add  that  this  included 
two  magnificent  orchestral  concerts,  one  by  the 
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Berlin  Orchestra  and  the  other  pretty  nearly 
equal  in  merit,  I  don't  think  that  any  one  can 
accuse  us  of  extravagance.  The  concert-room 
was  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall,  with  a  broad  gallery 
running  round  it.  All  the  seats  were  free,  the 
only  difference  being  that  smoking  was  allowed 
in  the  gallery  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  hall. 
It  was  so  admirably  ventilated  that  even  the 
gallery  never  got  hot  or  stuffy  ;  also  the  Dutch 
folk  smoke  very  good  cigars,  and  not  the  cruel 
things  that  afflict  smokers  and  non-smokers  alike 
in  many  other  countries.  The  afternoon  concert 
lasted  from  three  to  half-past  five,  and  the  evening 
one  from  eight  to  half-past  ten.  We  generally 
sat  them  both  out — others  came  and  went  as  they 
fancied  special  items  in  the  programme — and  at 
the  end  of  a  very  pleasant  day  the  tram  got  us 
home  by  eleven.  Why  cannot  I  get  music  of 
this  kind  for  a  shilling  in  England,  I  wonder  ? 
My  wife  was  quite  right  in  her  determination  to 
civilise  me  by  dragging  me  away  to  Holland,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  those  admirable  musicians. 

We  made  The  Hague  our  basis  of  opera- 
tions for  nearly  the  whole  of  our  visit.  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  picture  galleries  and  Mr. 
Potter's  bull,  because  there  are  guide-books  to  tell 
of  such  things ;  nor  even  of  the  excellent  Zoo, 
where  I  saw  two  magnificent  polar  bears  and  the 
nakedest  parrot  that  ever  sat  on  a  perch — he  had 
one  feather  in  his  tail  and  two  on  his  head,  other- 
wise he  was  ready  to  be  roasted — but  I  do  want 
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to  express  generally  my  appreciation  of  Holland 
as  a  well-managed  country.  Steam  trams  take 
you  everywhere  for  a  very  small  fare,  and  we 
wandered  about  to  many  places,  notably  to 
Leyden  and  Delft.  All  Dutch  towns  seem  to 
be  built  on  the  same  pattern.  The  more  impor- 
tant streets  consist  of  a  water-way  in  the  middle, 
flanked  by  a  fine  row  of  trees  on  either  side,  thus 
converting  it  into  a  water  avenue,  then  a  cart-road 
beyond  each  row  of  trees,  then  a  broad  pavement, 
and  then  shops  and  houses.  In  a  few  cases  the 
backs  of  the  houses  are  directly  on  the  canal. 
These  canals  are  spanned  by  frequent  bridges,  and 
their  terminus  is  either  a  church  or  a  windmill, 
so  that  the  view  off  a  Dutch  bridge  is  nearly 
always  an  avenue  of  trees,  a  group  of  canal-boats, 
more  bridges,  with  a  church  or  windmill  for  a 
background. 

The  people  are  painfully  clean,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  water.  You  may  see  in  every  town 
careful  householders  washing,  not  only  their 
doorsteps,  but  the  whole  front  of  the  house  with 
a  fire-hose,  and  even  the  tree  trunks  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  I  saw  one  stout  old  dame 
scrubbing  her  pet  tree  with  a  mop.  They  are 
also  abnormally  well-mannered  and  polite.  I  am 
pretty  well  used  to  rude  remarks,  even  in  English 
towns,  on  the  subject  of  my  height — "  What  a 
ladder  he'd  have  made  if  they'd  cut  him  in  half 
and  put  spokes  in,"  said  one  urchin  to  another 
once.  But  in  this  virtuous  land  the  only  juvenile 
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who  ventured  to  say  anything  was  promptly 
cuffed  by  an  elderly  lady  and  put  into  the  gutter. 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  exactly  popular,  as  the  war 
was  only  just  over,  and  I  talked  to  my  cigar 
merchant  on  the  subject.  He  ridiculed  the  idea, 
and  said  that  the  English  paid  better  money  than 
a  certain  ex-President  who  was  residing  in  The 
Hague  at  the  time,  and,  from  what  he  had  heard, 
that  they  were  much  better  fellows.  A  friend  of 
his,  who  had  been  out  at  the  front,  had  told  him 
that  he  would  rather  serve  under  an  Englishman 
than  a  Boer  any  day. 

An  intense  love  of  orderliness  seems  to  be 
another  of  their  characteristics :  they  evidently 
believe  in  the  motto,  "  A  place  for  everything, 
and  everything  in  its  proper  place."  In  the  great 
park,  for  instance,  just  outside  The  Hague,  of 
which  they  are  extraordinarily  proud,  there  is  a 
broad  roadway  in  the  centre  flanked  by  two  rows 
of  trees ;  then  a  perambulator  path  on  each  side ; 
then  two  more  rows  of  trees ;  then  a  path  for 
bicycles  :  then  more  trees  ;  then  a  gravel  walk  for 
pedestrians :  then  more  trees ;  then  a  riding 
track ;  and,  finally,  a  little  canal,  too  narrow  for 
use,  but  just  because  there  must  be  a  canal  every- 
where. You  are  fined  if  you  bicycle  on  the 
perambulator  path,  and  you  are  fined  if  you  ride 
a  horse  on  the  bicycle  path  ;  you  are  looked  upon 
with  disfavour  if  you  walk  as  a  pedestrian  any- 
where except  upon  your  proper  path,  and  I  am 
"sure  that  there  is  a  heavy  fine  if  you  go  against 
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the  stream  anywhere :  the  various  paths  on  the 
right  are  for  those  who  go,  the  paths  on  the  left 
for  those  who  return.  It  is  not  that  they  object 
to  your  risking  your  own  life  or  that  of  others, 
but  they  cannot  endure  to  see  perambulators  and 
bicycles  mixed  up,  or  meeting  in  opposite  direc- 
tions :  it  offends  their  sense  of  order.  Therefore 
they  require  a  very  broad  road,  in  fact,  I  seem  to 
have  made  it  rather  too  narrow  :  I  think  that  a 
tram-line  ought  to  have  been  inserted  somewhere 
on  either  side,  beyond  the  miniature  canal  pro- 
bably, so  that  the  latter  would  prevent  foolhardy 
persons  from  trying  to  walk  across  the  lines. 
How  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  madman  would 
have  hated  that  streaky  road ! 

I  should  certainly  advise  any  visitor  to  spend  a 
couple  of  days  at  Rotterdam,  partly  because  of 
the  town  itself,  which  is  charmingly  quaint,  and 
partly  in  order  to  take  the  steamer  to  and  from 
Dordrecht.  Given  so  fine  a  day  as  we  enjoyed, 
the  cruise  up  the  Maas  is  very  fascinating,  and 
Dordrecht  seemed  to  us  the  most  typically  Dutch 
of  all  the  towns  we  saw,  and  admirably  picturesque 
as  well.  I  confess  that  I  saw  my  wife's  holiday 
draw  to  a  close  with  reluctance,  even  though  I 
knew  that  the  sea-trout  would  soon  be  coming  in, 
and  was  pining  to  get  at  my  rod. 

However,  we  tore  ourselves  away,  took  the  day 
boat  from  Flushing,  and  got  to  London  in  time 
to  dine  and  get  a  good  night's  rest.  The  next 
day  saw  us  at  Euston  once  more,  and  hurrying 
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north  to  Oban.  I  certainly  think  that  the  Railway 
Company  ought  to  give  me  a  private  saloon  on 
their  line  for  the  number  of  times  that  I  have 
mentioned  Euston. 

The  journey  was  not  so  pleasant  as  usual,  as 
we  had  to  quit  our  fine  express  somewhere  in  the 
small-hours  of  the  morning,  and  finish  the  journey 
in  a  very  slow  and  bumpy  train,  which  shunted 
at  every  wayside  station,  and  jolted  us  against 
cattle-trucks.  I  thought  that  we  should  never 
even  get  started  :  we  had  brought  up  a  carriage 
load  of  Highland  lassies  from  London  with  a 
piper,  who  insisted  on  dancing  reels  on  the  plat- 
form, and  not  only  did  the  guard  and  driver  of 
our  dilatory  train  join  in  the  fun,  but  also  all  the 
porters  in  the  station,  so  that  we  eventually  col- 
lected the  luggage — mainly  by  our  own  efforts— 
and  got  started  a  good  half-hour  late.  This 
deficit  was  amplified  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter  by 
the  time  that  we  reached  Oban :  however,  that  is 
only  about  the  normal  allowance,  and  our  boat 
had  barely  begun  to  get  impatient.  After  all, 
why  should  there  be  any  unseemly  hurry  in  holi- 
day time  ?  If  people  will  undertake  a  journey 
from  Holland  to  the  Hebrides,  time  cannot  be  of 
very  great  importance  to  them. 

We  got  under  way  in  a  thick  mist  a  little 
before  six  o'clock,  and  began  by  nearly  knocking 
an  island  out  of  the  water.  Luckily  the  captain 
seemed  to  smell  it,  and  by  dint  of  some  really 
hard  back-pedalling,  he  just  contrived  to  pull  up 
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in  time  and  sheer  off  to  the  right.  Slowly  we  felt 
our  way  up  the  Sound  of  Mull,  getting  occasional 
glimpses  of  rocky  headlands  through  the  mist, 
until  we  ran  into  sunshine  as  we  pulled  up  at 
pretty  Tobermory  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock. 

After  that  the  voyage  was  perfect,  through  bril- 
liant sunshine  over  a  level  sea,  with  just  enough 
swell  rolling  in  from  the  Atlantic  to  upset  the 
constitutions  of  two  of  the  noisy  young  women 
who  had  danced  reels  overnight ;  and  we  were 
rather  pleased  that  some  mild  form  of  punishment 
had  fallen  upon  them.  We  did  not  exactly  dash 
over  the  water,  but  we  made  up  by  perseverance 
what  we  lacked  in  pace.  Those  prosaically  named 
islands  of  Eigg,  Muck,  and  Rum,  faded  out  of 
sight  in  the  warm  haze,  and  for  a  brief  space  we 
were  alone  upon  the  boundless  ocean.  But  soon 
misty  islands  emerged  over  our  bows,  and  we  ran 
into  Loch  Boisdale  on  South  Uist,  after  landing 
our  sea-sick  damsels  on  Barra,  at  about  half-past 
four. 

We  had  pictured  to  ourselves  the  Hebrides  as 
a  collection  of  barren  crags,  great  rocky  remains 
of  a  land  which  the  Atlantic  had  washed  away, 
leaving  these  few  sturdy  relics  on  which  to  dash 
his  angry  rollers.  The  names  also  had  attracted 
us,  and  out  of  such  pretty  collections  of  letters 
as  Uist,  Mingalay,  Eriskay,  Taransay,  Muldoa- 
nich,  we  had  selected  Benbecula  as  the  wildest  and 
most  heathenish.  We  had  fancied  that,  in  our 
leisure  moments,  we  would  bask  on  the  rocks 
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among  the  sea-fowl,  and  watch  the  spray  dash 
thundering  against  the  perpendicular  cliffs.  Loch 
Boisdale  did  partially  fulfil  our  expectations. 
There  were  rocks  and  hills  up  which  the  goats 
and  sheep  clambered.  And,  if  the  precipices 
were  rather  tame,  we  remembered  that  this  was 
the  sheltered  side,  and  that  we  should  feel  the 
force  of  the  waves  more  on  Benbecula.  We  had 
pictured  ourselves  crossing  from  South  Uist  to 
our  own  island  in  a  wave-tossed  boat,  and  land- 
ing with  difficulty  through  the  surf  in  a  sheltered 
cove. 

There  was  no  one  to  meet  us  at  the  steamer, 
as  far  as  we  could  see,  so  we  left  our  luggage  on 
the  pier  and  climbed  up  to  the  hotel,  feeling  rather 
deserted.  There  we  unearthed  from  the  bar  a 
fairly  sober  man,  who  said  that  we  could  not  start 
for  two  hours,  because  the  horses  must  have  a 
rest.  I  exhorted  him  to  give  the  bottle  a  rest 
also,  and  he  replied  with  dignity  in  the  affirma- 
tive. So  we  enjoyed  a  good  tea,  luckily  as  it 
turned  out,  as  our  hotel  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  we  should  dine,  and  had  only  reserved  more 
tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  us  on  our  arrival. 

At  last  we  started,  and  our  luggage  followed  us 
in  a  cart.  Our  driver  prophesied  that  we  should 
arrive  at  our  destination  of  Creagorry  Hotel  not 
later  than  half-past  ten,  but  that  our  baggage 
would  not  get  in  much  before  two  o'clock,  as  the 
roads  were  bad.  The  prospect  was  displeasing, 
'especially  to  my  wife  who  likes  to  get  her  frocks 
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and  hats  unpacked  at  once,  but  we  had  to  resign 
ourselves  to  the  inevitable,  and  started  off  on  our 
final  stage  of  something  over  twenty  miles.  We 
had  looked  forward  to  this  drive  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  through  what  we  hoped  would  be 
superb  scenery.  Fancy  our  dismay  when  we  saw 
the  few  hills  round  Loch  Boisdale  fade  away,  and 
gradually  made  our  way  into  flatter  and  flatter 
country,  till  we  began  to  dream  that  we  were 
back  in  Holland.  Well  !  there  were  lochs  at 
any  rate,  and  we  passed  a  large  car  laden  with 
fisher  folk,  who  all  looked  as  if  they  had  had  a 
good  day.  We  found  out  afterwards  that  they 
had  not,  but  were  only  rejoicing  because  we  were 
not  staying  at  their  hotel.  They  had  already 
more  rods  than  they  wanted.  We  did  not  know, 
as  we  gazed  on  a  string  of  lochs  on  our  left,  that 
we  were  looking  on  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
sea-trout  lochs  in  existence,  lochs  on  which  we 
should  never  have  the  luck  to  cast  a  fly,  but  we 
realised  that  the  country  looked  watery  and  fishy, 
the  more  so  as  we  could  see  the  trout  still  rising 
in  many  of  the  lochs  as  we  passed.  If  it  had  been 
Norway  we  should  have  nipped  out  and  caught 
a  brace. 

And  so  we  trailed  on  and  on,  and  the  country 
still  grew  flatter.  We  passed  the  one  tree  which 
the  island  can  boast  of  possessing  without  observ- 
ing it,  a  very  small  "  monkey-puzzler "  on  a 
little  island  in  one  of  the  lochs ;  how  it  got  there 
nobody  knows.  At  last  we  came  to  the  sea  again, 
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or  rather  to  the  place  where  it  should  have  been, 
but  it  was  out  with  the  tide,  and  we  drove  casu- 
ally along  over  hard  and  firm  sand  between  the 
islands,  while  a  flock  of  wild  geese  flew  mocking 
and  scoffing  over  our  heads.  So  this  was  our 
storm-tossed  and  anxious  crossing,  and  that  mud- 
flat  beyond  was  the  craggy  Benbecula  of  our 
imaginations.  Alack  and  alack !  We  almost 
thought  of  returning  at  once,  but  our  driver 
pointed  out  a  light  on  the  shore  as  belonging 
to  our  hotel,  and  a  dream  of  dinner  sustained 
us  :  also  we  could  see  our  luggage  following  gaily 
only  a  mile  behind.  We  hardly  knew  that  we 
were  out  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  before  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  hotel :  I  think  that  we  were  some- 
what relieved :  I  certainly  had  felt  rather  as  if  I 
were  an  Israelite  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  with  the 
waters  heaped  up  on  this  side  and  on  that. 

But  our  troubles  were  not  over,  for  we  found 
only  tea  wherewith  to  stay  our  raging  hunger, 
and,  though  protests  and  even  threats  eventually 
produced  the  remains  of  a  cold  and  rather  under- 
done leg  of  mutton,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
went  to  bed  in  an  evil  and  discontented  frame  of 
mind.  However,  a  good  night's  rest  and  a  very 
nice  little  breakfast,  aided  by  a  fine  fishing  morn- 
ing and  a  cheery  talk  with  a  few  other  ardent 
fishermen,  put  new  heart  into  us.  The  kindly 
strangers — my  wife  being  the  only  lady — gave  us 
the  best  loch  on  the  island  to  start  on,  for  which 
we  felt  very  grateful. 
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The  fishing  on  Benbecula  is  undeniably  good ; 
the  island  is  a  wilderness  of  lochs  and  there  are 
plenty  of  trout  in  most  of  them,  but  it  is  curious 
how  they  vary,  some  of  them  appearing  to  contain 
a  few  big  fish,  others  a  lot  of  smaller  ones.  One 
particularly  "  stiff"  one  I  tried  twice,  on  idle  days 
when  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go  far  away  from 
the  hotel.  On  the  first  day  I  caught  a  particularly 
beautiful  fish  just  short  of  three  pounds,  and  lost 
another  which  looked  pretty  much  the  same  size, 
but  seemed  a  bit  heavier  on  the  rod-point ;  and  a 
week  later  I  got  two,  one  of  two  and  a  half  pounds 
and  the  other  a  little  smaller,  but  beyond  these 
four  fish  I  never  got  a  rise,  and  my  boatman  said 
that  it  was  just  the  same  in  June.  I  think  that 
on  the  whole  I  prefer  smaller  fish  and  more  of 
them.  The  average  weight  of  the  fish  I  caught 
during  my  three  weeks'  visit  was  very  nearly  two 
to  the  pound,  and  I  killed  nearly  two  hundred 
fish.  I  think  that  such  sport  ought  to  compen- 
sate any  one  for  a  somewhat  lengthy  journey.  Of 
course  the  sea-trout,  when  they  began  to  come  in 
about  a  week  later,  helped  up  the  average  a  good 
deal,  but  the  ordinary  brown  trout  certainly  ran 
bigger  than  usual,  and  they  were  in  splendid  con- 
dition and  took  a  lot  of  killing. 

Fishing  in  those  parts  involves  a  considerable 
amount  of  exercise,  as  the  lochs  lie  away  from  the 
few  roads.  We  never  tried  the  water  at  the  far 
end  of  the  island ;  I  doubt  whether  any  one  has 
ever  bothered  to  drive  seven  miles,  when  there 
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are  so  many  nice  lochs  within  reasonable  walking 
distance.  Most  of  the  better  lochs  have  good 
boats  on  them,  and  we  often  dispensed  with  a 
gillie  and  paddled  ourselves  about,  leaving  our 
boat  moored  from  time  to  time,  and  wandering 
off  on  an  exploring  expedition.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  go  half  a  mile  without  finding  an- 
other small  loch.  The  difficulty  of  the  day  was 
the  walk  home  in  the  evening,  until  we  got  to 
know  our  bearings.  My  wife  and  I  have  widely 
divergent  views  as  to  direction,  and  we  both  think 
very  humbly  of  the  other's  powers  as  a  guide. 
That  island  did  us  both  a  lot  of  good.  Most  of 
the  lochs  are  at  least  a  mile  long,  and  when  we 
had  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  our  way  home, 
and  diverged  on  our  several  ways  as  is  our  habit, 
we  generally  both  of  us  contrived  to  hit  one  of 
these  lochs  at  the  very  centre,  and,  as  they  all  lie 
longitudinally  and  not  endwise,  we  eventually  met 
on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  them,  and 
continued  our  journey  in  company,  having  made 
up  our  minds  that  it  was  pure  luck  whether  we 
hit  the  right  line  or  not.  I  feel  morally  certain 
that  one  loch  had  the  power  of  changing  its 
position ;  it  took  me  quite  a  week  to  learn  how 
to  steer  clear  of  it,  and  even  on  my  very  last  day, 
when  there  was  a  misty  drizzle  blowing  in  my 
face,  I  found  myself  once  more  on  its  banks,  it 
having  come  there  to  bid  me  a  last  adieu.  As  it 
was  about  the  only  loch  without  a  single  trout  in 
it  I  thought  its  conduct  rather  presumptuous. 
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Though  the  country  looks  so  flat,  it  really 
undulates  a  good  deal,  and  some  of  the  hollows 
that  have  not  had  time  to  become  lochs  are  very 
wet  bogs,  so  that  a  day's  wandering  over  the 
stunted  heather  from  loch  to  loch  gives  you 
quite  as  much  exercise  as  you  can  reasonably 
want.  The  lochs  themselves  are  far  the  prettiest 
part  of  the  scenery,  most  of  them  being  full  of 
little  islands  covered  with  flowers,  tall-growing 
umbelliferae,  willow  herbs,  foxgloves,  golden  rod, 
all  in  the  wildest  profusion.  Many  of  them  have 
rocky  banks,  rising  here  and  there  in  miniature 
precipices  high  above  the  water,  and  sinking  in 
other  places  down  to  beautiful  gravelly  shallows, 
where  the  trout  love  to  lie.  Round  others  the 
heather  rises  more  than  knee-high,  and  as  there 
are  plenty  of  deep  overgrown  holes,  the  anxious 
fisherman  occasionally  disappears  altogether,  wish- 
ing devoutly  that  he  had  never  left  his  comfort- 
able boat  to  come  exploring.  Here  and  there 
you  will  find  a  sheltered  bay  fringed  with  rushes ; 
these  are  the  places  where  you  may  have  the  luck 
to  hook  something  large,  if  you  fish  quietly  and 
carefully. 

It  struck  me  very  much  that  the  expenditure 
of  a  little  money  would  make  some  of  the  best 
sea- trout  fishing  in  the  world.  The  lochs  are 
there,  leading  from  one  to  the  other  in  long 
chains,  and  they  are  only  cut  off  from  the  sea  by 
a  short  couple  of  hundred  yards.  Just  here  and 
there  the  beautiful  fish  can  get  up  a  narrow  burn 
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in  a  spate,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  get  up  when 
occasion  offers  shows  that  they  are  there.  I  did 
not  catch  a  single  sea-trout  in  fresh  water  while  I 
was  in  Benbecula,  but  they  were  waiting  at  the 
mouth  of  all  the  burns  for  a  chance  of  ascending. 
Luckily  they  are  not  unwilling  to  take  a  fly  in 
salt  water,  and  we  made  some  very  decent  baskets 
in  this  way.  One  man,  who  hit  on  the  right  place 
on  the  right  day,  brought  in  a  beautiful  fifteen, 
weighing  sixteen  pounds,  all  from  the  salt  water. 
It  is  not  exactly  open  sea  in  which  they  rise.  All 
the  chains  of  lochs  have  a  corresponding  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea  running  some  distance  inland. 
This  arm  gradually  narrows  down  to  a  very  small 
channel,  sometimes  deep  between  two  big  rocks, 
sometimes  more  like  a  salt-water  burn  at  low 
tide.  Within  this  there  is  a  salt-water  lake,  vary- 
ing but  little  with  the  tide  where  the  channel  is 
shallow,  but  rising  and  falling  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  tide  where  the  channel  is  deep.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  very  much  like  fishing  an 
ordinary  loch  from  the  bank,  but  in  the  latter,  it 
is  no  easy  work  either  to  cast  or  to  land  your 
fish  when  hooked,  for  the  rocks  are  all  covered 
with  slippery  seaweed,  a  broad  fringe  of  which 
also  floats  in  the  water,  and  if  a  fish  gets  well 
tangled  up  in  this,  your  chance  of  getting  a  good 
wetting  from  a  slip  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  is  much  greater  than  your  chance  of 
netting  the  fish.  A  net  with  a  long  handle  and 
a  rod  long  enough  to  keep  the  fish  away  from 
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the  weed  are  almost  essential.  The  fish  rise  pretty 
freely  when  the  tide  is  about  half  in  and  half  out. 
At  high-water  they  refuse  to  stir,  being  assembled 
at  the  far  end,  I  suppose,  in  anxious  expectation 
of  a  spate  to  take  them  up  the  tiny  trickle  of 
fresh  water  which  comes  from  the  lochs  beyond. 

There  is  one  little  salt-water  loch  of  this  de- 
scription about  a  mile  beyond  the  hotel,  where 
the  tide  floods  in  and  out  through  a  narrow 
bridge  under  the  road.  In  this  I  got  a  beauty  of 
two  pounds  and  a  half  on  the  first  day  on  which 
I  tried  it,  who  gave  me  as  much  sport  as  the 
most  ardent  fisherman  could  wish  to  enjoy. 
He  was  naturally  very  anxious  to  fight  his  way 
back  under  the  little  bridge  into  the  sea,  and 
I  was  equally  anxious  to  keep  him  as  far  away 
from  that  sharp  edge  of  brickwork  as  possible. 
Luckily  the  difference  of  opinion  ended  in  my 
favour ;  but  it  was  a  near  thing,  as  a  rather  un- 
expected rush  took  him  right  into  the  channel, 
where  my  agile  gillie  netted  him  before  he  could 
bring  about  a  catastrophe. 

This  entrance  would  require  a  dyke  of  about 
half  a  mile  over  the  flat  to  connect  it  with  a 
couple  of  fine  lochs.  The  other  two  in  which 
I  fished  do  just  let  the  fish  up  to  the  fresh  water 
in  a  heavy  spate,  but  even  then  there  is  not  room 
for  them  to  run  freely.  A  little  engineering  in 
the  way  of  a  ladder  up  a  succession  of  pools  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  would  take  them  into  the 
splendid  Loch  Langavate  where  there  is  plenty 
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of  room  for  three  boats,  or,  in  the  other  case,  a 
short  run  of  fifty  yards  would  open  the  beautiful 
chain  of  the  Huriva  lochs,  and  if  more  room  was 
wanted,  a  cutting  from  these  latter  through  a 
rather  high  bank  would  connect  two  more  big 
lochs.  There  is  no  doubt  to  my  mind  that  there 
is  a  perfect  paradise  waiting  there  for  quite  a 
small  millionaire,  whose  predilections  lie  rather 
towards  the  creation  of  fisheries  than  the  found- 
ing of  libraries.  I  wish  I  were  he. 

The  shooting  in  the  late  autumn  and  early 
winter  must  be  very  good.  The  tenant  who  was 
there  during  our  visit  was  picking  up  a  certain 
number  of  grouse  and  ten  or  twelve  duck  a  day 
off  the  lochs,  with  a  few  snipe.  But  his  big  time 
was  all  in  front  of  him,  and  he  was  smacking  his 
lips  in  anticipation  of  it.  There  is  a  long  island 
just  opposite  the  hotel,  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  channel  through  which  the  tide 
races  at  a  great  pace.  The  wild  geese  pass  over 
this  on  their  way  to  South  Uist.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  no  one  had  begun  to  shoot  on  that  island, 
so  they  generally  stayed  there.  I  was  kindly 
taken  over  two  or  three  times  in  the  evening  to 
try  for  them  at  flighting  time,  and  spent  some 
very  expectant  periods  of  a  couple  of  hours, 
squatting  in  a  sandy  hollow,  and  letting  the 
curlew  and  lesser  fowl  pass  by  unharmed,  but  I 
always  returned  empty-handed  and  sour,  as  far  as 
a  man  can  feel  sour  who  has  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  in  high-strung  expectancy,  watching  the 
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daylight  die  away  off  the  great  surface  of  water, 
which  is  unbroken  by  any  shore  nearer  than  the 
coast  of  America,  and  listening  for  the  distant 
cackle  of  flighting  geese  and  the  rush  of  great 
wings.  If  only  they  had  come ;  but  my  first 
salmon  and  my  first  goose  are  still  at  large.  On 
my  very  last  morning  my  hopes  rose  highest. 
We  had  watched  a  flock  of  thirty  fighting  their 
way  southward  against  the  wind  on  the  previous 
day,  just  before  breakfast.  They  actually  settled 
for  a  short  rest  almost  on  the  top  of  my  little 
sand-bunker  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  So  I 
was  sent  over  alone  soon  after  daybreak  to  have  a 
final  try,  with  three  cartridges  of  number  one. 
The  tide  was  beginning  to  run  rather  strong,  and 
I  had  no  little  trouble  in  making  the  crossing, 
the  more  so  as  one  of  the  oars  insisted  on  slipping 
off  the  rowlock  every  third  stroke.  But  I  got 
there  in  plenty  of  time,  as  I  had  started  much 
too  early  in  my  excitement.  I  had  a  fallacious 
conviction  that  I  was  in  for  a  good  thing :  I 
generally  let  my  feelings  run  away  with  me  on 
such  occasions ;  it  is  pleasant  at  the  time  and 
does  not  make  the  subsequent  disappointment 
any  more  bitter,  while  it  certainly  adds  two 
lumps  of  sugar  to  the  cup  of  success,  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  that  is  offered  to  my  thirsty 
lips. 

When  I  had  secured  my  boat,  and  had  arranged 
everything  nicely  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  room 
for  two  large  geese,  the  question  arose  "  Where 
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was  I  to  go  ? "  The  island  was  a  good  two 
hundred  yards  broad.  The  quotation  "  in  medio 
tutissimus  ibis  "  came  into  my  mind,  and  of  course 
I  rejected  it,  because  I  cannot  abide  the  Latin 
tongue  in  the  holidays.  Also  the  birds  had  flown 
over  the  middle  on  the  previous  day,  therefore 
they  would  probably  go  either  to  the  right  or  left 
to-day.  The  right  looked  rather  near  the  hotel, 
and  so  I  ultimately  decided  to  camp  behind  a  big 
rock  well  away  on  the  left.  I  congratulated  my- 
self on  the  way  in  which  I  had  puzzled  out  a 
difficult  problem,  and  settled  myself  down  to 
smoke  and  wait.  Seven  o'clock  came  and  then 
eight,  and  I  was  beginning  to  want  my  breakfast, 
when  the  distant  clamour  of  many  geese  made 
me  grasp  my  gun,  and  look  to  make  sure  that 
the  cartridges  were  all  right.  I  placed  the  third 
ready  to  hand  in  case  I  should  be  able  to  get  in 
a  third  shot.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  cries, 
and  my  excitement  rose  till  my  hand  seemed  to 
scorch  the  gun-barrel.  Now  they  are  coming  :  I 
could  hear  their  wings.  And  come  they  did,  not 
fifteen  yards  above  the  ground,  a  grand  flock  of 
thirty  or  forty,  but  rather  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  island.  I  could  not  possibly 
have  missed  them,  if  I  had  only  been  in  my  sand- 
bunker.  As  it  was,  I  gave  them  both  barrels  at 
something  over  a  hundred  yards,  and  they  yelled 
back  derisive  mockery.  The  third  cartridge  I 
flung  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  any  one  may 
find  it  who  searches.  "  Calais  "  will  be  inscribed 
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on  it.  A  layman  might  have  chosen  a  shorter 
word. 

I  never  quite  know  what  is  the  dignified  method 
of  procedure  when  fate  puts  out  her  claws  and 
scratches.  I  can't  pretend  that  I  like  it ;  tears 
are  childish,  and  abuse  is  singularly  ineffective. 
Luckily  I  remembered  that  I  was  hungry,  so  I 
determined  to  go  home  to  breakfast,  but  I  found 
a  very  strong  tide  running  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  my  evil  oar  slipped  worse  than  ever.  Finally 
I  was  driven  ashore  nearly  two  miles  away  from 
the  hotel,  and  had  a  gloomy  walk  home.  Friends 
are  never  very  sympathetic  under  these  circum- 
stances, or  perhaps  their  forced  efforts  at  sympathy 
seem  inadequate,  but  I  did  think  it  rather  hard 
lines  that  I  should  be  accused  of  having  missed  an 
easy  shot  with  both  barrels,  and  of  having  misused 
the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  On  the  whole  I 
was  glad  that  I  was  going,  and  I  told  them  so. 

When  I  came  to  Benbecula,  I  made  very  light 
of  the  crossing  over  the  sands,  but  we  very  nearly 
had  a  tragedy  while  I  was  there.  The  minister  of 
the  island  had  been  away  getting  married,  and  he 
chose  for  his  return  as  stormy  a  night  as  you  can 
well  imagine.  The  wind  was  howling  over  the 
ocean,  and  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  hotel  and  the  whole  island  must 
be  swept  away.  It  was  low  water  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  their  waggonette,  with  the  landlord 
himself  in  charge,  was  nearly  an  hour  late,  so  that 
they  did  not  reach  the  ford  till  twelve.  It  was  a 
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darkness  that  might  be  felt,  and  there  is  no  guid- 
ing light,  so  after  awhile  they  got  off  the  line,  and 
the  "  machine "  (as  all  conveyances  are  called) 
sank  into  soft  sand  up  to  the  axles.  Armed  with 
a  lantern,  the  landlord  started  off  to  bring  an 
extra  pair  of  strong  horses  from  the  hotel,  but 
after  walking  for  an  hour  he  found  himself  back 
at  the  waggonette.  Luckily  the  tide  comes  in 
slowly,  but  there  was  now  nearly  a  foot  of  water 
washing  round  them,  and  the  night  was  hideous. 
Again  the  landlord  started  off  for  help,  and  again 
he  worked  round  to  the  unhappy  pair.  By  this 
time  the  water  was  coming  into  the  machine,  and 
there  were  three  feet  more  to  come,  so  they  un- 
hitched the  trembling  horses,  tied  the  luggage 
into  the  waggonette,  mounted  the  terrified  bride 
on  one  horse  and  the  minister  on  the  other,  and 
started  off  for  the  third  time.  The  water  deepens 
towards  either  bank,  and  this  fact,  though  it  seemed 
more  likely  to  drown  them,  proved  their  salvation, 
for  by  pressing  on  into  the  deep,  till  horses  and 
landlord  had  to  swim  a  few  yards,  they  at  last 
found  themselves  safe  on  land,  and  reached  the 
hotel  more  dead  than  alive  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning — a  pretty  home-coming  for  the 
poor  bride,  with  all  her  trousseau  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  After  luncheon  the  next  day 
we  all  went  and  helped  to  dig  out  the  machine, 
which  did  not  seem  much  the  worse  for  its  immer- 
sion, and  the  luggage  was  all  there  too,  but  I  pity 
the  feelings  of  the  owner  when  she  came  to  open 
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it.  The  only  person  who  realised  that  anything 
was  going  on  during  that  wild  night  was  my 
tailor — the  same  who  made  me  an  excellent  pair 
of  knickerbockers  for  twelve  shillings  ;  he  woke 
and  saw  the  light  moving  in  the  Kyle,  and  told 
his  wife  that  the  "  Will  o'  the  wisps  "  were  abroad, 
but  she  only  told  him  to  get  back  into  bed  again 
as  it  was  "  no  canny,"  so  that  there  was  ttot  much 
help  to  be  got  from  that  quarter.  If  you  go, 
don't  cross  on  a  bad  night. 

The  hotel  has  the  right  of  fishing  on/Loch  Bee, 
two  rods  every  other  day,  and  a  very  great  privi- 
lege it  is,  so  much  so  that  we  made  uif  a  separate 
"  roster"  for  the  loch,  which  lies  across  the  ford 
three  miles  into  South  Uist,  on  bothisides  of  the 
road.  As  we  had  eight  rods  in  the  hotel,  a  reason- 
able stay  gave  each  rod  at  least  th/ee  days,  but 
there  is  always  the  chance  of  yotr  day  being 
hopelessly  wet  and  windy.  I  lose  two  of  my 
days  in  this  way,  but  I  went  twice  wien  the  actual 
owner  did  not  think  it  good  enough,  and  on  one 
of  those  occasions  I  was  rewardp  by  sufficient 
improvement  in  the  weather  to  nake  a  nice  bag ; 
the  other  day  got  worse,  so  thai  I  had  to  come 
straight  home  again.  For  it  s  rather  a  fair- 
weather  loch,  being  so  shallow  that  it  can  be 
fished  very  nearly  everywhere/(and  it  is  a  big 
loch)  by  a  man  of  ordinary  stAure  in  full-sized 
waders.  Such  a  one  will  find  Aimself  on  a  beau- 
tiful bottom  of  firm  sand  as/evel  as  a  billiard- 
table,  with  the  water  just  /icely  clear  of  the 
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danger  line.  He  may  roam  at  will  without  fear, 
for  there  are  no  hollows.  The  only  two  pits  are 
just  on  either  side  of  the  road,  where  a  bridge 
connects  the  two  halves  of  the  loch.  It  is  this 
beautiful  sandy  bottom,  together  with  the  shallow 
water  and  the  exposed  situation  of  the  loch,  that 
make  it  so  hopeless  on  a  very  windy,  or  on  a  very 
bright  aid  still  day ;  for  anything  over  a  season- 
able fishing  breeze  stirs  up  all  the  sand,  while  on 
a  calm  dzy  of  bright  sunshine  you  might  as  well 
fish,  as  my  gillie  put  it,  "  on  a  looking-glass  of 
gin." 

But  if  :he  fates  send  you  the  right  day  with 
a  fair  breeie  and  a  cloudy  sky,  there  is  no  saying 
.how  big  a  lag  you  may  not  bring  home,  whether 
you  wade  orwhether  you  take  the  boat ;  the  former 
for  choice,  is  you  can  get  nearer  to  your  fish. 
The  loch  is  essentially  a  brown-trout  loch,  though 
there  are  stoies  of  sea-trout  having  found  their 
way  into  it  orce  or  twice.  It  is  prettily  diversified 
with  a  few  of  the  usual  islands,  and  there  are  big 
beds  of  a  fine  -ed  weed — Potamogeton  pectinatus,  if 
there  is  any  satsfaction  in  being  exact  over  such  a 
name.  The  bet  fish  lie  under  the  shelter  of  these 
weed-beds,  so  tlat  you  have  to  cast  very  close  to 
it.  It  is  not  vry  troublesome,  as  it  is  fine  and 
fragile,  and  the  look  easily  comes  away  if  your 
cast  goes  a  trifle  astray,  and  I  did  not  find  that 
the  fish  tried  to  fi;ht  their  way  into  it,  rather  the 
reverse.  But  if  hey  did  not  try  to  fight  into 
the  weed,  they  fcight  in  every  other  direction, 
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especially  under  the  boat,  which  is  always  trying  to 
weak  nerves,  and  they  jumped  like  fleas,  which 
also  is  very  disturbing  to  my  equanimity.  My 
ideal  fish  is  one  who  keeps  as  far  off  the  boat  as 
I  will  allow  him  to  go,  and  who  never  shows 
himself  till  he  is  pretty  nearly  ready  for  the  net. 
However,  you  can  afford  to  lose  a  fish  or  two 
here,  if  anywhere,  as  there  are  plenty  of /them, 
and  they  rise  so  well  that  it  was  really  extmordi- 
nary  how  few  we  did  lose.  The  hook  was  always 
well  into  the  side  of  the  mouth,  not  just  caught 
in  a  tiny  bit  of  skin  on  the  tip  of  the  nbse.  I 
never  had  the  ideal  day ;  twice  the  wind  kvas  all 
but  too  strong,  and  once  there  was  onhf  a  tiny 
ripple  on  the  water ;  but  I  managed  ustally  to 
bring  in  twelve  or  fourteen  fish,  averaging  nearly 
as  many  pounds.  I  have  never  fished  if  a  loch 
where  the  trout  run  so  consistently  large.  Fish 
of  a  pound  and  a  half  are  reasonably  iundant, 
though  two-pounders  are  scarce.  I  feaw  one 
beauty  of  two  and  a  half  brought  in  among  a 
bag  of  something  over  two  dozen,  pntaining 
nothing  under  half  a  pound,  and  very  few  under 
three-quarters.  Go  to  Loch  Bee  on/the  right 
sort  of  day,  and  you  will  begin  to  nink  that 
there  is  something  in  brown-trout  fining  after 
all,  if  you  do  not  think  so  already. 

Our  stay  was  drawing  to  a  close.  NVhat  with 
Holland  and  these  distant  Hebrides,  /felt  as  if  I 
had  not  seen  Winchester  and  my  dojs  for  years, 
and  a  boy  was  an  unknown  animal.  I  There  was 
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not  much  exploring  to  be  done,  so  we  stuck  to 
the  whole  of  our  luggage  for  once  in  a  way,  and 
determined  to  stay  for  a  few  days  at  Loch  Bois- 
dale,  though  we  knew  that  they  were  sure  to  be 
"  over-rodded."  We  had  our  usual  luck  in  the 
way  of  getting  a  room,  and  after  a  pretty  drive 
on  a  fine  day,  safely  over  the  ford,  past  Loch  Bee, 
where  the  fish  were  rising  gaily  with  no  one  there 
to  catch  them,  we  found  ourselves  in  very  com- 
fortatle  quarters,  among  a  lot  of  more  than  usually 
pleasant  folk.  But  it  is  not  a  place  for  a  short 
stay,  as  new-comers  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
"  roster,"  and  there  are  sure  to  be  sixteen  rods  or 
so.  L  is  not  that  you  won't  catch  fish  ;  we  got 
some  sa-trout  every  day  :  but  the  people  at  the 
top  of  the  lisfrcatch  so  many  more,  and  so  much 
bigger.  The  top  six  rods — two  on  each  of  the 
three  Ichs  of  renown — may  always  bring  in  sea- 
trout  oi  six  pounds,  and  may  expect  to  catch  or 
lose  several  of  two  and  three  pounds.  The  best 
basket  tiat  we  saw  during  our  short  stay  con- 
tained oie  fish  of  four  and  a  half  pounds,  one  of 
three  ard  a  half,  and  several  other  good  ones, 
all  from  :he  "  Mill  Loch."  "  Lower  Kildonan," 
whose  botom  is  covered  with  queer  round  hollow 
balls  of  tit  made  of  green  slime,  was  not  fishing 
up  to  its  rputation  just  then.  We  caught  our  best 
fish  in  a  s<rt  of  "  strome,"  like  those  in  Benbecula, 
where  the  sea  brings  the  fish  into  a  preparatory 
salt-water  loch.  They  were  of  no  great  size, 
.  though  m  unfortunate  wife  lost  a  nice  one  of 
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over  a  pound  after  getting  him  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  net.  Any  one  who  stays  for  three 
weeks  in  late  August  and  early  September  is  certain 
to  have  at  least  six  days  at  the  top  of  the  list,  and 
that  means  a  very  exciting  time,  with  very  fair 
ordinary  fishing  during  his  period  of  waiting  and 
climbing.  Most  visitors  depart  after  they  have 
eaten  of  the  cream  ;  life  is  too  bleak  afterwards. 

For  two  hours  on  Sunday  afternoon  I  watched 
a  heron  through  a  big  telescope  at  intervals.  I 
was  reading  a  book  in  a  comfortable  chair,  but 
whenever  the  heron  woke  up  I  had  to  jump  out 
of  my  chair  and  watch  him.  The  glass  brought 
every  feather  of  him  under  my  eyes,  and  I  could 
see  him  wink.  I  watched  him  make  an  elaborate 
toilet  with  his  great  pointed  beak,  which  was 
interesting  but  not  what  I  wanted,  and  at  last  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  supper-time,  so  he 
stepped  warily  into  the  shallows  and  gazed  about 
with  outstretched  neck,  a  very  picture  of  expecta- 
tion. But  fish  were  scarce,  as  it  seemed,  so  he 
cautiously  shifted  his  quarters,  stepping  like  a  cat 
on  wet  grass,  and  even  as  he  stepped  he  half 
turned  his  head,  and  froze  into  motionless  rigidity. 
Lot's  wife  nor  Niobe  turned  into  stone  more 
quickly.  So  he  stood  for  a  breathing  space; 
then  he  leaned  gradually  over  the  water,  his 
neck  slowly  lengthened  out,  and  with  a  motion 
that  my  eye  could  barely  follow  he  grabbed  a  fish, 
which  I  could  see  kicking  in  his  beak,  and  I 
shouted  my  applause,  to  the  great  surprise  of  my 
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companions,  who  were  partially  or  wholly  plunged 
in  slumber. 

The  returning  steamer  calls  in  at  half-past  one 
A.M.,  and  may  be  anything  up  to  three  hours 
late,  which  is  unkind.  But  they  ring  a  bell  in 
the  hotel  when  her  lights  come  in  sight,  so  we 
engaged  in  a  cheerful  rubber  of  "  bridge "  with 
two  fellow-travellers  till  the  bell  told  us 
that  it  was  time  to  sally  forth.  She  was  very 
punctual  for  a  wonder,  and  we  got  on  board  and 
went  to  sleep.  I  was  dimly  conscious  during  the 
small  hours  that  the  crossing  was  not  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  was  not  surprised  to  see  greenish 
faces  peer  out  of  some  of  the  other  bunks  when 
daylight  woke  me.  But  things  quieted  down 
when  we  got  into  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  I 
enjoyed  my  breakfast,  and  stepped  on  deck  just 
in  time  to  see  a  fine  procession  of  six  "  destroyers  " 
of  His  Majesty's  Navy  come  sweeping  past.  Ugly, 
venomous-looking  craft  they  are.  We  got  another 
waft  of  breeze  before  reaching  Oban,  which  was 
just  beginning  to  make  me  wonder  whether  I  had 
not  better  go  to  sleep  again,  when  we  reached  the 
pretty  port,  with  its  Colosseum  and  other  foreign- 
looking  buildings  standing  out  on  the  hill.  It  was 
all  gaily  decked  with  flags  and  full  of  craft  of  all 
kinds,  as  the  autumn  regatta  was  in  full  swing,  and 
we  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  day  while  waiting  for 
our  trusty  night  express  to  carry  us  back  to  home 
and  work.  I  love  Oban  at  the  beginning  of  my  holi- 
days, but  almost  hate  it  at  the  end.  It  seems  to  smell 
of  white  flowers  and  coffins. 


IX 

A  DRIVER  IN  IRELAND 

EUSTON  to  Stranraer  without  a  change  is  the  sort 
of  simple  journey  that  must  appeal  to  any  one 
who  likes  reading,  eating,  sleeping,  and  looking 
out  of  a  window.  Personally  I  enjoy  them  all ; 
a  cosy  dinner  in  the  dining  saloon,  especially  if 
there  are  a  few  nice  people  to  inspect,  is  better 
than  home,  when  you  have  dined  at  home  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  corner  of  a  railway  carriage 
suggests  the  joys  of  camping-out.  Some  folks 
make  themselves  miserable  by  watching  the  clouds 
and  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  by  wondering  what 
sort  of  a  crossing  they  are  going  to  face,  but  long 
habit  and  the  god-sent  gift  of  sleep  have  made 
me  callous  about  such  things,  though  I  am  by 
nature  an  uneasy  sailor.  Once  on  the  boat,  given 
as  level  an  ocean  as  fell  to  my  lot  one  morning, 
the  enjoyment,  which  commenced  in  the  train, 
culminated  rapidly.  Six  o'clock  is  the  prime  of 
an  August  day,  when  once  you  are  up  and  dressed, 
and  as  dressing  on  these  occasions  consists  in  a  bit 
of  a  wash  and  a  pipe,  the  troublesome  part  is  soon 
over. 

The  start  lies  along  a  sheltered  arm  of  the  sea, 
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flanked  by  rocks  as  yellow  as  those  of  the  Nor- 
wegian coast :  the  whole  scene  is  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  Norway ;  sea  birds  of  all  kinds  cover 
the  water,  gulls,  cormorants,  razorbills,  and 
guillemots.  The  first  sight  of  these  always 
makes  me  feel  that  I  am  leaving  civilisation 
behind,  and  that  I  can  begin  to  stretch  myself 
and  take  off  my  coat.  Among  many  other  privi- 
leges that  a  schoolmaster  enjoys,  perhaps  the 
greatest  is  that  his  business  does  not  follow  him. 
Nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to  see  a  boy 
getting  thoroughly  into  mischief,  and  to  feel  that 
I  am  not  responsible.  In  fact,  I  have  heard 
people  say  that  we  have  far  too  good  a  time, 
but  I  am  not  inclined  to  argue  the  point  in 
these  pages.  My  main  object  in  writing  them 
is  to  prove  that  we  are  the  right  sort  of  people 
to  have  a  good  time,  because  we  know  how  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  After  all,  we  have  sole 
charge  of  the  young  blood  of  the  country  for 
thirty-seven  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two,  and  if 
we  don't  get  a  chance  of  keeping  our  own  blood 
young,  how  shall  we  manage  to  fulfil  our  task  ? 

Ailsa  Craig  shows  up  away  on  the  right  as  we 
advance,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
curling-stone,  and  long  may  it  suffice ;  at  present 
it  is  mainly  noticeable  for  the  number  of  solan- 
geese  dashing  into  the  water  in  its  vicinity.  You 
might  think  that  it  was  being  bombarded  at  long 
range  from  the  shore.  One  stray  member  of  the 
clan,  in  search  of  better  fishing-ground,  executed 
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a  splendid  dive  quite  close  to  the  steamer,  and 
his  very  obvious  satisfaction  reminded  me  that  I 
also  was  hungry ;  so  I  sallied  down  in  search  of 
breakfast,  and  indeed  I  did  not  sally  in  vain.  Of 
all  the  breakfasts  that  Scotland  can  produce,  com- 
mend me  to  the  meal  offered  on  this  steamer.  I 
cannot  give  the  exact  menu,  but  there  was  the 
best  porridge  and  cream  that  has  ever  found  its 
way  down  the  red  lane  ;  followed  by  herrings  fresh 
out  of  the  sea  ;  followed  by  kidneys  and  bacon  ; 
followed  by  a  wilderness  of  such  cakes  and  marma- 
lade as  can  only  come  out  of  Scotland,  as  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me.  I  hope  that  it  is  not  my 
habit  to  gloat  over  my  food ;  but  here,  at  any 
rate,  I  feel  that  I  have  the  right  to  smack  my  lips 
in  reminiscence. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  fades  into  insig- 
nificance, redeemed  only  by  the  recrudescence  of 
the  Irish  language  at  Larne,  which  is  always  a  joy 
to  the  hearer.  The  train  conducts  you  slowly 
and  safely  through  Londonderry  to  the  bottom 
of  Lough  Swilly,  and  there  a  baby  steamer  re- 
ceives you  in  a  small  and  rather  smelly  embrace. 
Small  as  she  is,  she  cannot  make  her  way  alongside 
of  the  pier  at  Portsalon,  whither  we  were  bound, 
except  at  high  tide ;  and  as  her  rate  of  progress 
along  that  fine  piece  of  water  is  quite  uncertain, 
depending  on  the  willingness  of  odd  cows  to 
come  on  board,  you  and  your  luggage  must  pro- 
bably land  in  a  small  boat.  As  it  was  by  this 
time  pouring  with  rain,  this  was  the  least  pleasant 
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part  of  the  journey.  The  sea  had  also  risen,  and 
the  waves  splashing  over  the  gunwale  did  their 
best  to  help  the  rain  in  its  efforts  to  penetrate  our 
mackintoshes.  We  left  our  luggage  to  look  after 
itself,  and  raced  along  the  pier  for  the  pretty 
little  white  hotel,  where  Colonel  Barton  welcomes 
his  paying  guests. 

One  gets  some  notion  of  the  difficulties  of  life 
in  Ireland,  when  one  finds  her  gentry  compelled 
to  eke  out  their  revenues  in  this  way ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  anomalous  circumstances,  the  rela- 
tionship is  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  the  colonel's 
kindly  and  courteous  presence  among  us  gave  us 
all  the  feeling  of  being  his  guests  rather  than  his 
visitors,  and  I  never  found  a  holiday  pass  quicker 
or  more  pleasantly.  An  occasional  tea,  en  famille, 
at  his  private  house  at  the  end  of  the  golf  course, 
strengthened  the  relationship;  and  there  one  learnt 
how  the  great  experiment  enabled  him  and  his 
family  to  keep  up  a  kindly  sort  of  feudalism 
among  the  poor  folk  of  the  district.  They  all 
seemed  to  know  the  colonel  intimately,  as  well  as 
his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  the  colonel  and  his 
"  lady  "  knew  them  all,  and  directed  their  affairs 
as  only  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  poor  require  direc- 
tion. Up  in  the  North  here  they  seem  more 
dependent  than  in  the  West,  and  consequently 
better  situated,  but  I  did  not  come  across  so 
much  spontaneous  humour.  My  wife  did  not 
altogether  appreciate  some  of  the  crumbs  that 
fell  to  our  lot.  We  had  been  fishing  with  very 
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small  success  on  a  loch,  and  were  landing  for 
lunch.  When  the  boat  grounded,  the  old  gentle- 
man who  had  been  directing  our  movements,  and 
advising  perpetual  changes  of  flies  because  the 
fish  were  not  very  "  peart "  that  morning, 
scrambled  out  to  land  the  lady.  The  lady,  how- 
ever, put  one  foot  on  the  gunwale  and  leapt  dry- 
footed  on  to  the  pebbly  strand,  rejecting  his 
proffered  aid.  Thereupon  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  puzzled  look  at  me  and  a  scratch  of  his 
head,  exclaimed,  "  Lord !  who'd  have  thought 
she'd  have  been  so  soople  ? "  I  still  venture 
occasionally  to  quote  the  remark.  That  was 
about  all  the  fishing  that  we  did ;  there  were  no 
lochs  nearer  than  four  miles. 

Golf  was  the  main  attraction.  The  course  is  a 
very  pretty  one,  and  is  well  kept.  I  fancy  that 
we  did  pay  some  very  small  subscription,  as  wages 
for  an  old  man  or  two  who  kept  the  greens  in 
order,  though  the  fine  turf  wanted  but  little 
attention  in  August,  but  it  was  so  small  that  I 
forget  the  exact  amount.  One  of  the  amusing 
features  of  the  place  was  the  caddies'  match.  We 
had  our  own  small  bare-footed  boys  apportioned  to 
us  on  arrival,  and  kept  them  as  long  as  we  stayed. 
On  the  appointed  day,  and  a  day  of  great  excite- 
ment it  was  for  the  little  urchins,  their  respective 
masters  and  mistresses  put  into  the  pool  two  shil- 
lings or  half-a-crown  to  make  up  ten  or  twelve 
prizes.  The  lot  was  drawn  for  order  of  start- 
ing, and  the  masters  and  mistresses  shouldered 
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their  own  clubs  for  the  use  of  their  late  caddies. 
It  was  a  sort  of  local  Saturnalia.  As  my  clubs 
are  a  bit  long,  and  my  imp  was  about  the 
smallest  of  the  crowd,  I  did  not  fancy  our 
chances ;  but  I  risked  a  shilling  bet  with  my  wife, 
to  go  to  the  winner  of  our  respective  kids,  and 
won  it.  Great  knowledge  of  the  game  on  my 
part,  and  fine  putting  with  a  cleek  on  his,  en- 
abled us  to  scrape  home  two  strokes  in  front.  I 
don't  think  that  we  either  of  us  came  within  the 
first  twelve.  We  gave  the  little  beggars  lunch 
after  the  match,  and  enjoyed  the  day  as  much  as 
they  did.  My  mannie  played  with  a  cleek  and 
niblick  all  the  way — he  would  not  look  at  a 
wooden  club,  for  which  I  was  grateful — and  his 
language  in  the  bunkers,  where  he  spent  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  time,  consisted  mainly  in 
invocations  of  saints  in  the  Roman  calendar,  most 
of  them  new  to  me,  joined  with  piteous  appeals 
to  me  as  to  whether  he  might  not  kick  the  ugly 
ball.  Whether  my  presence  hampered  him  I 
cannot  say ;  but  my  wife's  young  friend  plainly 
ascribed  his  defeat,  in  her  very  presence,  to  the 
impossibility  of  giving  adequate  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings before  a  lady,  gaining  thereby  sixpence  as  a 
reward  for  his  moderation  and  proper  feeling.  I 
can  thoroughly  recommend  the  experiment  to  all 
golf-clubs,  under  handicap,  with  a  couple  of 
scratch  prizes.  For  days  afterwards  my  boy 
warned  me  that  I  was  coming  near  one  or  other 
of  the  places  where  he  took  ten  to  get  clear.  At 
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the  end  of  all  things,  our  senior  member  dis- 
tributed the  prizes,  after  an  admirable  speech,  full 
of  allusions  to  the  life  and  character  of  the  various 
recipients. 

All  good  golf  courses  bear  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  one  another,  but  a  few  details  may  be 
interesting.  The  first  tee  lies  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  front  door,  and  the  hole  is  within  a  nice 
full  cleek  shot  on  an  ordinary  day ;  but  there 
must  be  no  mistake,  which  is  rather  unkind  at 
the  very  start.  I  do  like  an  easy  first  hole  per- 
sonally, where  a  topped  shot  does  not  spell  ruin, 
and  there  is  a  little  reasonable  latitude  for  pull  or 
slice.  Here  there  gapes  a  sandy  chasm  thirty 
yards  in  front  of  the  tee ;  and  another,  with  a 
vicious  little  burn  trickling  down  it,  guards  the 
green.  Pull  your  shot,  and  you  lie  on  the  sea- 
shore or  in  the  ocean  itself  at  high  tide ;  slice  it, 
and  a  sandy  road  with  deep  ruts  awaits  you.  But 
if  you  can  produce  a  clean  straight  shot  for  your 
first,  without  any  effort,  you  will  find  yourself  on 
a  spacious  green  full  of  natural  slopes,  which 
make  the  putting  a  matter  of  keen  interest — 
interest  of  a  pleasant  kind,  bearing  on  the  alter- 
native of  a  three  or  four  to  start  with,  or  even  a 
two. 

The  two  next  holes  are  long  ones,  with  the 
sea-shore  on  the  left  and  a  succession  of  sand- 
bunkers  on  the  right,  and  no  very  kindly  lie  for 
a  topped  shot ;  the  second  rather  blind  on  the 
approach ;  the  third  involving  a  pretty  approach 
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for  what  should  be  the  second  shot,  but  may  very 
easily  be  the  third,  over  a  cluster  of  rocks  with  a 
vast  sand-pit  at  their  base.  Clear  the  rocks  and 
you  must  lie  somewhere  near  the  hole  ;  but  make 
any  mistake  in  elevation  or  distance,  and  you  may 
harden  your  heart  and  fetch  out  your  niblick. 

The  fourth  hole  lies  across  a  burn,  broadening 
out  as  it  nears  the  sea,  which  receives  many  a  bad 
shot  off  the  tee,  and  it  needs  quite  a  long  drive  to 
clear  the  bad  ground  which  lies  about  its  banks. 
The  fifth  tee  is  up  on  a  hill-top,  giving  you  a  fine 
view  of  a  broad  expanse  of  sand  and  rock,  very 
trying  to  weak  nerves  ;  far  away,  just  within  nice 
reach  of  a  clean  drive,  is  spread  a  green  carpet, 
with  the  waves  washing  its  margin,  as  it  appears, 
though  there  is  really  a  stretch  of  shore  hidden 
away  behind  it.  If  you  think  that  you  cannot 
reach  it,  there  is  good  country  away  to  the  right, 
and  you  can  get  home  in  a  safe  two ;  but,  with 
the  green  lying  there  in  full  view,  such  a  course 
seems  pusillanimous,  unless  the  drive  is  really 
beyond  your  powers.  I  only  played  for  safety 
twice,  and  on  both  occasions  topped  my  second 
shot  into  the  very  wilderness  which  I  had  been 
trying  to  avoid,  and  I  concluded  that  it  served 
me  right. 

After  that,  for  two  or  three  holes,  your  way 
lies  along  a  green  valley,  with  big  sandhills  on 
the  left,  and  a  rough  ridge  of  rocks  on  the  right, 
so  that  straight  play  is  very  essential ;  all  the 
tees  are  on  raised  plateaus,  so  that  you  can  see 
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your  way  open  before  you :  you  can  also  see  the 
dangers  ;  but  the  holes  are  too  much  alike.  The 
ninth  hole  involves  the  double  crossing  of  a  wind- 
ing burn,  and  lies  almost  on  the  sea-shore ;  and 
if  your  score  is  anywhere  about  forty,  you  have 
not  been  making  many  mistakes. 

And  so  you  pull  yourself  together  for  a  good 
second  half  along  very  similar  country,  sand-bun- 
kers, and  rock,  with  good  turf  where  you  ought  to 
be  wanting  it,  though,  alas  !  not  always  where  the 
ball  is  to  be  found.  Most  golf  courses  have  their 
"  Matterhorn  "  hole ;  but,  if  they  could  see  the 
fifteenth  here,  they  would  speedily  resign  all 
claims  to  the  name.  A  full  drive  lands  you  in  a 
grassy  hollow,  unless  you  wantonly  diverge  into 
the  wilderness,  and  there,  at  a  distance  of  forty 
yards,  looms  above  you  the  most  exact  representa- 
tion in  miniature  of  that  famous  peak.  Beyond 
it  lies  a  hollow,  similiar  to  the  one  in  which  you 
are  standing,  only  smaller,  a  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  "  cup  "  green.  If  you  can  drop  your 
iron  shot  neatly  over  the  summit  of  the  rock — a 
little  extra  elevation  is  all  that  you  require — your 
reward  will  be  an  almost  certain  three,  since  the 
hole  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  But  you 
must  estimate  the  strength  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy, for,  if  you  over-play  the  shot,  you  will 
find  yourself  beyond  the  green  in  a  third  hollow 
—a  sterile  hollow  of  trampled  sand — while  short 
of  the  rock  is  another  hidden  sandpit,  and  those 
who  lie  therein  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
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escape.  "So  near  and  yet  so  far"  pretty  ac- 
curately sums  up  the  position.  The  hole  is 
nearly  perfect.  The  only  alteration  which  I  can 
suggest  to  Nature  is  that  she  should  have  placed 
it  alongside  of  the  sea,  instead  of  on  the  main- 
land side  of  the  course.  But  its  perfection  only 
strikes  you  on  certain  days.  Each  of  the  two 
first  shots  is  full  of  hideous  dangers;  the  drive 
must  be  reasonably  straight  or  it  will  be  hope- 
lessly and  unutterably  bunkered,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  equally  to  the  approach.  The 
putt  is  almost  bound  to  go  in,  owing  to  the  lie 
of  the  ground,  except  on  those  awful  days  when 
nothing  goes  in.  But  the  hole  has  spoilt  more 
scores  than  any  other  on  the  course.  It  is  a  case 
of  a  three,  or  almost  anything  up  to  the  demolition 
of  an  otherwise  hopeful  scoring  card.  There  is  a 
lot  of  waste-paper  thereabouts  on  medal  days,  as 
if  a  paper-chase  had  passed  that  way.  Cannot 
some  ingenious  person  devise  a  scheme  whereby 
medal-play  shall  become  a  thing  of  the  past  ?  It 
is  a  heart-breaking  form  of  amusement,  especially 
on  a  course  like  this,  where  mistakes  are  very 
costly ;  and  "  Bogey  "  is  not  very  much  better, 
until  he  learns  to  be  a  little  more  human.  None 
of  the  courses  that  I  have  mutilated  offer  greater 
rewards  to  those  who  can  hit  straight  and  far,  and 
that,  I  suppose,  is  "golf."  When  I  say  4t  straight " 
I  mean  what  a  boy  would  call  "jolly  reasonably 
straight."  Burnham  is  painfully  narrow  in  places, 
and  the  turf  is  not  so  good.  All  seaside  courses 
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are  a  revelation  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
learnt  their  golf  inland.  The  lies  are  so  infinitely 
better  and  so  infinitely  worse.  And  if  any  inland 
golfer  wishes  to  prove  the  truth  of  this,  and  likes 
plenty  of  room  all  to  himself  on  a  course,  without 
the  uneasy  feeling  of  keeping  others  back,  or  of 
being  kept  back  himself,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
take  up  his  quarters  for  a  while  at  Portsalon. 

But  he  must  take  plenty  of  balls,  as  the  rocks 
on  the  course  mutilate  them  terribly  on  bad  days. 
The  caddies  have  no  lack  of  old  balls  wherewith 
to  practise,  as  there  is  an  enticing  bit  of  level 
ground  opposite  the  hotel,  looking  straight  over 
the  water,  and  the  end  of  the  pier  is  just  within 
a  carry,  so  that  the  temptation  to  have  one  or 
two  final  smacks,  after  the  day's  work  is  over, 
with  the  ofF-chance  of  earning  fame  by  clearing 
the  pier  altogether,  is  sometimes  too  great  for 
the  spirit  of  economy.  Also  some  haughty 
golfers  despise  made-up  balls.  Therefore,  after 
tea,  you  may  generally  see  the  caddies  scattered 
for  their  evening's  harvest ;  some  on  the  pier-head ; 
some  in  an  old  boat ;  and  some,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  golfers  generally 
meets  with  its  reward,  on  the  beach  below,  where 
the  topped  shots  fall  an  easy  prey.  Every  one 
loves  to  throw  stones  from  a  height  into  the  sea, 
and  a  long  drive  with  a  golf-club  is  even  more 
attractive  ;  and  so,  I  say,  take  plenty  of  balls,  for 
you  will  probably  find  yourself  after  tea  driving  a 
certain  number  of  them  into  Lough  Swilly. 
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The  Channel  Squadron  visited  the  lough  while 
we  were  there.  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  the 
line  come  in,  and  made  us  all  feel  vastly  patriotic. 
And  it  was  in  hopes  of  kindling  this  spirit  in  their 
youthful  breasts  that  my  wife  and  I  resolved  to 
give  our  respective  caddies  a  treat.  The  infant 
steamer  that  had  brought  us  thither  determined  to 
take  an  excursion  party  to  view  the  fleet.  It  was 
not  largely  patronised,  but  we  four  set  off,  with  a 
small  but  select  company,  on  a  brilliant  morning. 
The  whole  band  of  caddies  escorted  their  two 
lucky  brethren  to  the  pier,  and,  to  judge  from 
their  impassioned  farewells,  I  don't  fancy  that  they 
ever  expected  to  see  them  alive  again.  There 
was  not  a  boy  there  who  had  ever  been  in  any- 
thing bigger  than  a  rowing  boat,  and  even  the  tiny 
steamer  was  an  object  of  awe  and  mystery  to  them. 

When  we  had  begun  to  plough  our  laborious 
way  towards  the  distant  fleet,  my  infant  pro- 
nounced her  "  very  speedy " ;  and  for  half-an- 
hour  the  pair  of  them  cowered  down  in  terror 
in  the  bows,  obviously  expecting  some  awful 
catastrophe.  Luckily  we  had  to  land  at  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  to  pick  up  a  couple  of 
expected  passengers,  and  by  some  miracle  we  got 
there  before  the  train  was  due.  A  few  questions 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  railway  engine  was  an 
unknown  monster,  so  we  started  the  kids  off  to 
the  station,  with  warnings  to  keep  on  the  plat- 
form, and  some  coppers  for  ginger-beer,  as  ex- 
.citement  and  fear  had  parched  their  poor  little 
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throats.  They  contrived  to  pick  up  sixpence  on 
the  return  journey  by  carrying  a  bag,  so  their 
feelings  of  amazement  did  not  wholly  get  the 
better  of  their  mercantile  instincts.  This  money 
they  expended  in  gingerbreads,  before  it  could  be 
confiscated  by  thrifty  parents.  They  had  no  gift 
of  language  to  express  their  sensations  at  first 
sight  of  an  engine.  "It  was  very  strange,  and 
they  would  be  timid  to  ride  with  it,"  was  about 
all  that  we  could  get  out  of  them.  In  fact,  the 
day  was  a  failure  as  far  as  getting  them  to  talk 
was  concerned.  I  had  hoped  to  hear  them  babble 
about  what  they  saw,  but  they  kept  all  their  talk 
for  their  home  circle.  The  Majestic  struck  them 
utterly  dumb  with  wonder,  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised :  I  had  not  quite  realised  a  first-class 
battleship  myself.  It  was  on  too  big  a  scale 
for  them  altogether,  and  open  eyes  and  open 
mouths  were  the  only  outward  signs  of  excite- 
ment. I  expect  that  the  floodgates  were  opened 
on  their  return ;  but  all  that  reached  our  ears  was 
that  one  of  them  never  expected  to  get  off  the 
battleship,  because  he  had  read  blood-curdling 
stories  of  the  press-gang,  and  how  they  always 
kidnapped  able-bodied  men,  while  the  other 
roundly  asserted  among  his  fellows  that  he  had 
only  gone  to  please  the  lady.  I  suppose  that  we 
gave  them  too  big  a  plunge  into  the  unknown, 
and  that  they  were  as  much  dazed  by  what  they 
saw  as  I  should  be  if  some  one  took  me  for  a 
walk  along  the  Milky  Way,  and  expected  me  to 
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make  appropriate  remarks.  I  fancy  that  under 
the  circumstances  I  should  be  glad  to  find  myself 
at  home  again,  and  should  dissemble  my  real 
feelings  by  means  of  disparaging  remarks  as  to 
the  thinness  of  the  milk.  What  they  seemed 
most  to  regret  was  that  they  had  missed  the 
evening  harvest  of  old  golf  balls.  I  believe  that 
they  hoped  that  I  should  make  good  the  loss. 

Bathing  was  a  joy  on  these  August  mornings. 
At  about  eight  o'clock  the  passages  were  full 
of  sheeted  figures  hurrying  down  for  their 
morning  dip.  The  ladies  had  a  pretty  little 
sheltered  bay,  where  the  sandy  shore  shelved 
gradually  into  deep  water,  and  the  terns  with 
their  narrow  wings  and  shrill  cries  dived  for  their 
breakfast ;  a  swim  of  a  few  yards  brought  them 
to  a  flat  rock  on  which  they  sat,  a  group  of  gaily 
clad  mermaids,  and  from  which  the  bolder  dived 
for  the  swim  home.  A  large  and  paternal  divine, 
whose  figure  inclined  towards  embonpoint,  was  al- 
lowed to  bathe  in  this  fair  company.  He  did  not 
swim  much,  but  sat  on  the  bottom  for  a  long 
time,  "  till  the  water  rose  to  the  temperature  of  his 
body,"  as  he  gracefully  expressed  it.  The  rest  of 
us  males  raced  along  the  pier,  and  dived  off  the  far 
steps  at  whatever  altitude  our  courage  suggested. 
On  sunny  mornings  the  barometer  of  my  daring 
stood  two  steps  higher  than  on  a  dull  day,  but  I 
never  ventured  on  the  full  elevation  of  the  pier 
itself.  We  had  a  convenient  luggage  shed  in 
which  to  dry  ourselves ;  the  poor  mermaids  had  to 
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run  dripping  in  bathing  gowns  and  sheets  back  to 
their  rooms.  Among  other  evil  habits  contracted 
during  the  bachelor  period  of  my  existence,  which 
my  wife  is  gradually  weeding  out,  is  that  of 
striking  matches  on  the  leg  of  my  trousers ;  and 
Nature  lent  her  powerful  aid  to  the  already 
powerful  influence  of  a  good  home  very  strik- 
ingly on  that  pier,  for,  in  a  forgetful  moment  one 
morning  after  my  bathe,  when  some  kind  friend 
handed  me  a  cigarette  and  a  match,  I  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  the  process  "  mit  nodings  on,"  and 
found  it  very  painful. 

At  low  tide  a  very  pretty  cave,  with  a  floor 
of  soft  sand  and  a  double  entrance,  could  be 
reached  by  clambering  down  the  rocks.  It 
was  a  large  cave,  lighted  by  an  opening  to  the 
upper  world  directly  overhead,  like  a  wide  chim- 
ney, down  which  the  ferns  grew  in  profusion. 
Sitting  there  in  the  half-light  one  could  see  a 
large  patch  of  blue  sky  overhead  through  a  fringe 
of  fern  fronds  ;  blue  waves,  with  sparkling  crests, 
washing  right  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  smaller 
entrance  ;  and  a  broad  floor  of  yellow  sand,  bathed 
in  sunlight  and  flanked  by  rocks  festooned  with 
long  trails  of  brown  seaweed,  leading  down  to  a 
lazily  rising  and  falling  sea,  opposite  the  main 
entrance.  This  was  an  ideal  place  for  a  swim 
when  we  came  in  hot  and  tired,  and  probably  out 
of  temper,  after  the  morning  round,  if  low  water 
timed  its  coming  reasonably.  Down  the  shelving 
beach,  while  the  blue  sea  rose  and  fell  from  knee 
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to  waist ;  then  a  lazy  swim  in  the  unbroken  water, 
under  shelter  of  the  rocky  barrier,  for  ten  yards 
or  so ;  then  a  dash  out  into  the  open  sea,  round 
the  rocks,  which  wanted  a  wide  berth ;  and, 
finally,  a  few  strong  strokes  and  a  drift  into  the 
other  entrance  on  the  back  of  a  wave  which 
carried  you  fairly  in  and  deposited  you  at  full 
length  on  the  smooth  soft  sand.  Could  anything 
be  more  ideal  ? 

At  high  water  it  was  a  nasty  place,  where  no 
one  would  dream  of  risking  a  swim,  for  the  seas 
sweep  right  into  the  cave  through  either  entrance 
and  meet  in  the  middle  with  a  splash  that  can  be 
plainly  heard  at  the  mouth  of  the  chimney.  In 
a  big  storm  I  expect  that  the  chimney  becomes  a 
blow-hole  up  which  the  spray  dashes.  I  used  to 
sit  on  the  rocks  sometimes  and  watch  the  inrush 
of  the  sea  along  that  waterway  opposite  the  main 
entrance,  until  finally  a  bigger  wave  than  ordinary 
would  come  swirling  right  over  the  rocky  barrier, 
and  then  the  downward  suck  of  the  water,  as  the 
wave  withdrew,  seemed  almost  capable  of  pulling 
away  from  their  anchorage  the  long  trails  of  sea- 
weed that  hung  in  such  thick  festoons  from  sum- 
mit to  base.  It  was  not  difficult  to  realise  how 
little  chance  even  a  strong  swimmer  would  have 
in  a  place  like  that. 

Farther  round  the  coast  were  other  caves, 
haunted  by  a  few  rock-pigeons,  but  I  was  not 
tempted  to  take  my  gun,  as  they  were  only  a 
.small  colony ;  and  also  there  is  too  much  swell 
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rising  and  falling,  on  anything  ^but  the  very  calm- 
est day,  to  make  shooting  an  easy  matter.  When 
I  know  that  I  am  not  likely  to  get  more  than 
half-a-dozen  shots  at  the  outside,  I  like  to  have 
rather  more  chance  of  hitting  something  than 
those  pigeons  would  have  given  me.  I  much 
preferred  to  play  my  two  golf  matches,  and  then 
trot  off  with  my  gun,  about  half-past  four,  to  try 
to  circumvent  the  wary  curlew,  who  made  a  very 
welcome  dish  in  my  caddie's  humble  cottage. 

The  coast  to  the  right  of  the  hotel  is  a  long 
sandy  bay,  stretching  for  some  three  miles  or  more 
up  to  a  rocky  headland.  The  proximity  of  the  golf 
course  makes  the  wild  birds  fight  shy  of  the  nearer 
half,  except  the  gulls,  who  are  as  tame  as  chickens  ; 
but  beyond  that,  where  a  burn  trickles  down  the 
sand  to  the  sea,  the  curlew  come  in  freely  towards 
evening.  The  sandhills  were  useless  as  a  hiding- 
place,  except  at  high  water,  when  the  wary  birds 
did  now  and  then  fly  within  shot ;  so  I  set  to  work 
one  afternoon,  like  a  rabbit,  with  only  my  own 
paws  to  help  me,  and  excavated  a  pit  where  I 
could  hide,  right  in  the  line  of  flight  of  the  birds 
as  they  came  round  the  far  promontory  on  their 
way  to  the  mouth  of  the  burn  ;  and  for  two  even- 
ings I  had  some  very  pretty  shooting,  as  the 
curlew  did  not  see  me  till  they  were  right  on  the 
top  of  me,  and  then  scattered  in  all  directions 
with  loud  and  musical  cries  of  alarm.  The  diffi- 
culty, in  the  scrimmage  of  the  moment,  was  to 
pick  out  a  bird ;  there  was  not  much  time  for 
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hesitation,  as  a  frightened  curlew  is  soon  gone. 
After  the  scatteration  they  came  back  at  intervals, 
singly  or  in  pairs,  calling  all  the  way,  and  so  giving 
timely  warning  of  their  approach.  On  the  third 
night  they  took  a  different  route,  and  after  that, 
it  was  not  easy  to  get  them,  though  I  generally 
managed  to  return  with  one  victim,  whose  wit  had 
proved  inferior  to  my  strategy.  The  terns  were 
always  rather  a  nuisance,  as  they  would  desert 
their  fishing  to  come  and  scold  me  in  my  hiding- 
place,  and  I  could  not  possibly  shoot  at  them ; 
and  I  was  much  worried  one  evening  by  that  evil 
robber,  the  greater  black-backed  gull,  at  whom  I 
had  had  the  audacity  to  fire  a  cartridge  as  he  sailed 
past,  in  the  hopes  of  ending  a  career  of  villainy. 
He  proved  impenetrable  to  No.  6  shot,  and 
hung  over  my  head,  as  I  lurked  in  my  hiding- 
place,  for  quite  half-an-hour,  pouring  down  im- 
precations on  my  head,  to  which  I  feebly  retorted 
with  futile  volleys.  How  I  longed  for  a  rook- 
rifle  to  teach  him  better  manners ! 

There  was  plenty  of  pretty  country  for  walking 
round  about,  only  we  were  too  idle  to  walk  far,  in 
that  not  over-bracing  atmosphere.  Sometimes  we 
started  out  with  very  virtuous  intentions,  but  we 
did  not  often  get  farther  than  the  top  of  the  high 
ground  which  rose  pretty  steeply  behind  the  hotel. 
Once  there,  on  a  placid  afternoon,  with  the  blue 
and  purple-striped  sea  spread  far  below,  and  the 
fascination  of  watching  the  solan  geese  diving  for 
their  food,  the  temptation  to  sit  down  and  idle 
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for  an  hour  or  two  was  too  great  to  be  resisted. 
I  can  never  help  watching  those  splendid  birds, 
who  look  so  white  against  the  blue  of  the  sea,  far 
whiter  than  any  gull,  poise  themselves  on  their 
black-tipped  wings,  and  shoot  down  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, with  a  splash  that  dashes  high  the  spray. 
They  have  been  proved  to  dive  thirty  feet  into 
the  water,  or  some  almost  incredible  distance,  by 
ingenious  folk,  who  have  sunk  an  artificial  minnow 
to  a  given  depth,  where  it  has  been  viewed  by  these 
keen-eyed  hunters  and  brought  up  to  the  surface. 
What  eyesight  they  must  have,  unless  indeed  recent 
balloon  experiments  have  really  proved  that  it  is 
easy  to  see  things  below  the  water  from  a  certain 
elevation  above  it. 

From  a  lower  perch  on  the  rocks  I  spent  over 
an  hour  in  watching  a  little  black  guillemot 
hunting  for  his  food,  chuckling  away  happily  to 
himself  at  intervals.  There  was  deep  clear  water 
below  me,  where  he  was  working,  and  I  could  see 
for  a  long  way  down  the  flash  of  the  white  bars 
on  his  wings  as  he  swam  with  them  below  the 
surface,  just  as  if  he  was  flying  clumsily  through 
the  water. 

I  saw  many  hawks  about  those  cliffs,  notably 
a  fine  pair  of  peregrines.  I  hope  that  some  of 
the  rarer  birds  of  prey  get  a  chance  of  breeding 
up  there  in  the  wilds,  as  there  are  practically 
no  grouse  to  preserve.  I  cherish  a  secret  belief 
that  more  rare  birds  do  contrive  to  nest  in  our 
islands  than  is  generally  supposed,  thanks  to  the 
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protectionist  ideas  which  are  gradually  becom- 
ing popularised.  For  instance,  for  the  last  three 
years  the  hoopoes  have  nested  in  Hampshire,  and 
have  brought  off  their  brood  unmolested,  though 
I  know  that  such  a  thing  as  a  home-bred  hoopoe 
is  an  incredible  idea  to  many  an  ornithologist. 
The  bearded  tit  also  nested  in  safety  two  years  ago. 
Talking  of  birds  and  their  nests,  what  a  queer 
superstition  it  is  that  the  entrance  of  a  robin  into 
a  house  is  sure  to  bring  bad  luck.  If  superstitions 
are  to  count  for  anything,  I  must  have  a  very  poor 
time  in  front  of  me,  for  a  robin,  while  we  were 
all  away  at  Easter,  took  advantage  of  an  open 
window  to  build  a  nest  among  the  books  of  my 
house  library.  There  is  a  strong  wire-covered 
door  which  locks  in  front  of  the  books,  but  he 
found  his  way  through  the  meshes,  and,  selecting 
a  place  where  two  books  were  missing,  constructed 
a  fine  nest  of  dead  leaves  in  the  open  space.  Our 
return  does  not  seem  to  worry  him  much.  He 
came  in  yesterday  while  we  were  all  at  lunch — 
forty-three  people  in  the  room — sat  on  the 
window  with  a  feather  in  his  beak,  and,  after 
inspecting  us  carefully  for  a  moment,  flew  across 
the  room  close  past  my  head,  and  remained  there 
to  make  everything  snug,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  all  rose  shortly  after  to  take  our  departure. 
To-day  he  got  shut  up  in  the  room,  and  allowed 
me  to  catch  him  on  the  window.  I  put  him  back 
on  the  nest  for  curiosity,  with  a  bit  of  bread,  and 
there  he  stayed  quite  complacently  until  he  had 
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eaten  his  breakfast,  and  then  flew  leisurely  off  to 
look  for  his  wife,  if  he  has  got  one.  I  suspect 
him  of  being  an  old  bachelor  who  is  playing  at 
housekeeping,  and  my  wife  is  absolutely  sure  that 
no  woman  would  have  consented  to  the  home 
being  made  in  so  unsuitable  a  place.  It  does 
look  rather  like  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  a 
hankering  after  the  comforts  of  a  club.  Time 
will  show :  I  still  have  hopes  that  there  will  be 
eggs  and  a  family.  The  nest  was  obviously 
finished  on  May  5.  On  the  8th  he  produced  an 
egg,  probably  borrowed ;  on  the  1 1  th  he  found 
a  second  egg  somewhere;  on  the  I4th,  finding 
that  his  credit  was  exhausted,  he  began  to  sit,  and 
kept  it  up  for  four  hours,  but  got  bored  and  went 
away.  Returned  on  the  iyth  with  a  third  egg, 
and  put  in  two  hours'  sitting  a  day  from  8— 10 
A.M.  till  the  25th,  when  a  fourth  egg  appeared. 
Since  then  he  has  vanished  entirely,  considering 
apparently  that  his  task  is  ended. 

Time  steals  away  quicker  at  a  golfing  centre 
than  anywhere,  and  there  seems  less  to  show  for 
it  in  the  way  of  incident  than  after  many  a  worse 
form  of  holiday.  One  bunker  is  very  like 
another,  and  a  short  approach  is  much  the  same 
elusive  shot  all  the  world  over,  dwelling  one  day 
happily  enough  in  supple  wrist  and  bending  knee 
and  sympathetic  eye,  and  vanished  the  next  into 
the  limbo  of  forgotten  accomplishments.  How- 
ever, if  the  ordinary  golfer's  task  is  like  the 
labour  of  Sisyphus,  as  I  have  heard  it  described  in 
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scholastic  circles,  I  can  only  conclude  that  that 
ancient  malefactor  had  a  far  pleasanter  time  than 
the  gods  intended.  His  stone  may  have  rolled 
back  at  times  into  an  uncommonly  bad  lie, 
and  apparently  his  putts  had  a  way  of  hanging  on 
the  lip  of  the  hole  and  then  rolling  back  into  a 
bunker,  but  still  he  could  not  have  played  the 
game  for  so  long  without  getting  pretty  interested 
in  it,  and  without  tasting  pretty  deep  the  pleas- 
ures of  eternal  hope.  He  had  just  as  much 
chance,  I  should  say,  of  ultimate  success  as  I  have 
of  ever  doing  a  first-class  course  under  eighty. 
But  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  miracle  will 
one  day  happen  to  me,  and  I  expect  that  he  did 
not  see  any  reason  either  why  he  should  not  one 
day  be  able  to  accomplish  his  task,  as  long  as  he 
stuck  well  to  his  practice.  He  must  have  had  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  what  were  his  weak  points. 
I  have  my  own  doubts  as  to  whether  he  did  not 
fluke  that  stone  over  the  top  one  day,  without 
the  notice  of  Rhadamanthus  or  his  deputy,  and 
became  so  keen  to  do  it  again,  and  to  do  it  in  a 
bit  better  time,  that  the  punishment  became  pure 
joy  and  excitement.  The  gods  do  miss  their  aim 
sometimes.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  if  such  a  thing 
happened  to  me  as  to  get  round  St.  Andrew's  or 
any  other  similar  course  in  seventy-nine,  by  some 
happy  combination  of  flukes,  I  should  never  rest 
until  I  had  done  seventy-eight. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  always  some  one  who 
has  just  beaten  you,  whose  blood  you  want  directly 
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after  breakfast  on  the  next  morning,  and  some  one 
else  upon  whom  you  want  to  impress  the  fact  in 
the  afternoon  that  it  is  absurd  for  him  to  think  of 
playing  you  without  accepting  a  handicap  of  one 
or  two  strokes.  And  when  serious  and  deadly 
golf  palls,  as  it  may  at  odd  moments,  there  are 
always  festive  combinations  to  be  invented,  like 
that  of  a  friend  and  colleague,  who  chose  for  his 
birthday  treat  a  match  consisting  of  himself  alone 
against  his  son  and  daughter,  the  former  not 
unknown  to  fame  with  a  pretty  severe  penalty- 
handicap  on  most  courses,  my  wife  and  myself, 
and  another  pair  of  friends,  male  and  female.  He 
played  all  by  himself,  and  we  six  played  in  regular 
succession,  first  a  masculine  and  then  a  feminine. 
He  was  quite  clever  enough  to  miss  a  short  putt 
on  any  given  green,  if  that  course  of  action  would 
bring  round  the  turn  of  one  of  the  ladies  to  drive 
off  the  next  tee,  with  a  big  and  alarming  sand 
bunker  to  carry,  and  the  lady  also  was  sometimes 
clever  enough  to  return  the  compliment  by  missing 
the  ball  altogether,  thus  leaving  it  tee'd  up  for 
one  of  the  masculines  to  deal  with.  It  was  a  long 
match,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  tactical 
nature  of  it,  but  we  started  late  so  as  not  to  block 
the  course,  and  the  birthday  honours  went  to  the 
single  player  by  a  short  head.  We  rather  overdid 
the  tactics  towards  the  finish,  and  forgot  to  win  a 
hole,  which  cost  us  the  match. 

So  day  after  day  slipped  pleasantly  away,  until 
the  time  came  when  my  wife  claimed  the  direction 
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of  our  affairs.  We  have  a  scheme  whereby  I  take 
her  for  a  holiday  for  five  weeks  or  so,  and  then 
she  takes  me  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  We  both 
do  much  the  same  things,  but  sometimes  our 
fancies  diverge.  Mine  rather  tend  towards  stick- 
ing to  a  good  thing  when  I  have  got  it,  hers 
towards  looking  for  a  better  one.  So  on  this 
occasion,  though  she  was  very  happy  bathing  and 
playing  golf  on  a  good  course,  the  sight  of  a  map 
reminded  her  that  there  was  unknown  country 
lying  round  about,  and  she  determined  to  exercise 
her  rights  and  break  up  the  camp  in  order  to 
enjoy  a  little  driving  tour,  as  the  weather  was 
magnificent.  So  all  our  heavy  baggage  was 
labelled  "  Winchester,"  and  dumped  down  on  a 
coasting  steamer,  and  we  started  off  in  light 
marching  order  for  Rosapenna.  We  had  not 
drawn  up  any  definite  scheme  of  travel.  My 
wife  never  does  things  in  that  way.  We  ask  the 
landlord  which  pub  he  recommends  as  ranking 
second  to  his  within  about  thirty  miles  in  a  given 
direction,  and  off  we  go,  to  repeat  the  question 
when  we  are  tired  of  our  new  resting-place  and 
want  to  proceed  on  our  journey. 

We  had  no  cause  for  complaint  in  this  case,  for 
after  a  very  pleasant  drive  in  that  most  delightful 
of  conveyances,  an  Irish  car,  with  a  driver  who 
babbled  away  about  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, we  found  ourselves  safe  at  Rosapenna  in  a 
most  comfortable  little  hotel,  built  of  wood  like 
the  hotels  in  Norway.  We  might  have  come 
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nearly  straight  across  two  ferries,  but  we  preferred 
to  take  the  longer  route,  skirting  Mulroy  Bay. 
The  golf  course  was  good  then  and  has  since  been 
bettered,  and  there  is  some  pretty  good  fishing  to 
be  had.  The  place  is  mainly  notable  for  its 
instability.  There  was  once  a  castle,  but  a  sand 
storm  buried  it  in  a  couple  of  days  ;  the  chimneys 
and  a  bit  of  roof  can  still  be  seen.  The  main 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  be  the  plant- 
ing of  marram  grass  in  order  to  anchor  the  place. 
What  they  will  do  when  they  have  reasonably 
secured  their  various  properties  I  don't  know : 
find  something  to  make  out  of  marram  grass,  I 
suppose.  It  must  be  rather  confusing  to  wake 
up  one  morning,  and  find  that  your  garden  has 
been  taken  away  in  the  night  and  given  to  your 
next-door  neighbour ;  equally  confusing  to  find 
that  your  own  prize  carnations  have  been  buried 
beneath  your  neighbour's  second-class  potatoes. 
We  were  so  pleased  with  our  quarters  that  we 
stayed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  a  few  questions 
proved  conclusively  that  Dunfanaghy  was  our 
next  point.  We  had  the  choice  between  a  sail 
across  Sheep  Haven  or  a  drive  round  its  indented 
shores,  and  we  chose  the  latter,  passing  through 
pretty  country,  with  views  of  the  sea  at  intervals. 
The  village  itself  is  insignificant,  though  we  found 
very  comfortable  quarters  for  the  night.  Horn 
Head  is,  of  course,  the  great  attraction  of  the 
place,  and  a  magnificent  headland  it  is,  rising  up 
sheer  out  of  the  fretful  waves  in  a  great  wall  of 
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many-coloured  rock,  then  breaking  up  into  grass 
slopes  that  would  defy  anything  but  a  local  sheep 
or  goat  to  keep  a  foothold  on  them,  the  whole 
being  crowned  by  a  large  enough  expanse  of  level 
down  for  ordinary  human  beings  to  perambulate 
in  security.  The  uttermost  extremity  of  the 
headland  alone  gives  evidence  of  the  destructive 
power  of  winds  and  waves,  for  there  it  has  been 
fretted  into  one  or  two  beautiful  natural  rock 
arches.  I  should  like  to  have  gone  round  in  a 
boat,  but  there  was  an  awkward  swell  rolling  in, 
so  we  contented  ourselves  with  the  views  afforded 
by  the  curving  path,  and  long  did  we  remain  at 
one  point  to  watch  the  multitudes  of  sea  birds 
coming  and  going  from  sea  to  crag.  On  our 
return  journey  we  visited  and  gazed  down  a 
blowhole  called  "  M'Swiney's  Gun."  Our  guide 
had  no  very  clear  views  as  to  the  parentage  of 
Mr.  M'Swiney,  but  supposed  vaguely  that  he  was 
one  of  the  robber  gentry  who  alternately  harried 
the  mainland  in  olden  days,  and  were  hustled  off 
it  to  one  of  the  many  islands  that  are  visible  out 
at  sea — Inishbeg,  Inishbofin,  Inishdooey,  are  some 
of  the  pretty  names  in  which  they  rejoice.  But, 
if  he  was  vague  on  the  subject  of  M'Swiney,  he 
exercised  his  imagination  to  the  full  in  the  stories 
he  told  us  of  distant  places  that  had  heard  the 
report  of  the  gun  in  big  storms. 

Gweedore  was  our  next  halting-place,  after  a 
drive  in  a  pretty  ancient  car  with  a  somewhat 
taciturn  driver,  the  whole  route  lying  beneath  the 
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scowl  of  Mounts  Muckish  and  Errigal.  The 
latter  looks  more  like  a  volcano  than  any  moun- 
tain, except  Vesuvius,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
rises  in  a  splendid  cone,  which  is  all  striped  and 
scarred  with  great  streaks  of  some  light-coloured 
shale,  which  look  exactly  like  streams  of  lava 
from  a  distance.  We  did  not  make  the  ascent, 
partly  because  we  were  deterred  by  grim  accounts 
of  a  dizzy  pathway,  and  partly  because  Gweedore 
was  too  pleasant  a  place  to  bask  in,  with  its  very 
comfortable  old  English  hotel.  We  might  have 
put  aside  the  former  reason,  if  we  could  have 
foreseen  how  much  worse  a  "  one  man's  path " 
we  were  destined  to  face  when  we  got  to  Carrick. 
Two  splendid  salmon  were  brought  in  by  proud 
fishermen  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  which  made 
me  wish  that  I  had  brought  something  bigger 
than  a  ten-foot  trout  rod.  I  took  the  little  toy 
out  for  a  day's  exercise  on  the  pretty  river,  but 
the  only  sport  that  I  got  was  to  walk  nearly  on  to 
the  back  of  an  old  heron.  I  lost  one  nice  fish  of 
about  half  a  pound  after  getting  him  nearly  up  to 
the  net,  so  there  were  trout  there  :  the  day  was 
very  calm  and  the  stream  was  slow,  more  like  a 
Hampshire  than  an  Irish  stream,  and  I  had  no 
dry  flies  at  hand. 

From  Gweedore  to  Dungloe  is  a  comparatively 
dull  drive,  and  to  our  disgust  we  seemed  likely  to 
get  hung  up  at  the  latter  place,  until  we  found  a 
young  man  with  a  very  nice  car  who  was  going 
some  distance  on  the  road  towards  Glenties,  and 
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held  out  hopes  of  getting  us  there  before  night- 
fall. So  we  entrusted  ourselves  to  his  care,  and 
traversed  a  wild  district,  with  very  tiny  cottages 
at  intervals — very  tiny,  but  very  neat  and  clean. 
Night  was  obviously  going  to  enfold  us  in  her 
embrace  long  before  we  could  reach  Glenties,  and 
we  began  to  wonder  what  would  become  of  us. 
However,  our  driver  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
for  he  suddenly  revealed  the  fact  that  we  were  at 
Lettermacaward,  a  big  name  for  a  very  small 
hamlet,  and  that  his  master  would  be  glad  to  put 
us  up.  We  turned  in  at  a  nondescript  sort  of 
shanty,  unhitched  the  horse,  and,  entering  a  low 
door,  found  ourselves  in  a  mud-floored  room, 
where  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  folk  were  sitting 
round  a  peat  fire.  A  few  words  in  Gaelic  from 
our  driver  explained  the  situation,  and  we  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome,  and  were  conducted  to  a 
very  cosy  little  sitting-room,  opening  into  the 
main  parlour  where  the  company  were  assembled. 
This  little  sitting-room  had  a  private  stair  lead- 
ing up  to  a  very  clean  bedroom,  so  that  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  fallen  on  our  legs 
as  usual,  and  when  we  had  dined  off  an  excellent 
roast  fowl  and  beautifully  boiled  potatoes  our 
satisfaction  was  complete. 

Next  day  revealed  a  likely  looking  lough 
close  at  our  doors,  and  as  our  landlord  said  that 
there  were  fine  trout  therein  and  that  no  one 
would  think  of  hindering  us,  I  determined  to 
remain  where  we  were,  my  wife  consenting,  for 
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another  day.  There  was  no  boat  on  the  water 
unfortunately,  and  the  banks  were  either  swamp 
or  rocks  rather  high  for  casting,  but  I  managed 
to  land  one  fine  fish  of  over  a  pound,  two  not  far 
short  of  that  weight,  and  a  fair  supply  of  smaller 
ones.  With  a  boat  any  one  ought  to  make  a 
fine  bag,  and,  taking  that  cosy  suite  of  rooms 
into  consideration,  I  don't  think  that  I  should 
have  revealed  so  likely  a  little  paradise  had  I 
seen  much  chance  of  ever  turning  my  steps 
thitherwards  again. 

Our  time  was  now  running  short,  so  we  were 
compelled  to  bid  adieu  to  our  kindly  host  on  the 
following  morning,  and  started  off  with  his  best 
horse  on  a  forty-mile  drive  to  Carrick,  through 
Glenties  and  Ardara.  The  country  was  pretty 
and  well  wooded — at  any  rate  we  saw  some  trace 
of  hedges  and  other  greenery — as  far  as  the  latter 
place ;  and  then  we  plunged  into  the  vast  barren 
valley  of  Glen  Gesh,  up  which  we  toiled  in  a 
gradual  ascent  for  miles  and  miles.  The  whole 
valley  is  a  vast  stone-littered  sheep  walk,  without 
the  sign  of  a  human  habitation,  and  we  were  not 
sorry  to  get  out  of  it,  though  I  would  not  have 
missed  the  sight  of  it  for  worlds.  When  we 
reached  the  top,  the  road  ran  for  two  or  three 
miles  over  a  barren  bog,  not  at  all  a  stable  sort  of 
bog  either,  for  when  we  got  off  the  car  at  the 
bidding  of  our  driver  and  jumped  about,  we  could 
plainly  feel  the  ground  under  our  feet  swaying 
about,  as  if  a  miniature  earthquake  was  taking 
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place.  I  felt  rather  relieved  when  we  got  on  to 
firmer  ground  and  made  our  way  down  hill  to 
Carrick,  which  we  reached  in  comfortable  time 
for  a  good  dinner,  and  so  to  bed. 

On  the  following  morning,  I  found  that  we 
were  on  a  salmon  and  sea  trout  river,  and  again  I 
regretted  not  having  brought  a  big  rod,  until  I 
found  that  the  river  bed  was  of  slate,  and  that, 
owing  to  the  fine  weather  which  we  had  been 
enjoying  so  greatly,  nearly  all  the  water  had  run 
away.  However,  I  sallied  out  with  my  trout  rod, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  fine  salmon  jump 
in  one  pretty  pool,  and  tried  to  tempt  him  with 
some  trepidation.  Luckily  he  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  me,  so  I  wandered  about,  and  caught 
three  nice  sea  trout  and  a  few  brown  trout  of  no 
very  great  size.  I  liked  the  looks  of  the  river 
very  much,  but  the  water  would  have  to  be  just 
right,  which  seems  to  be  the  universal  trouble  of 
those  who  fish  for  salmon. 

On  the  next  day,  fortified  by  a  fine  breakfast, 
we  screwed  up  our  courage  for  a  visit  to  Slieve 
League.  I  am  glad  now  to  have  seen  cliffs  rising 
very  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  water, 
but  I  would  not  traverse  "  One  Man's  Path " 
again  without  some  adequate  reward.  I  wish  I 
had  a  photograph  of  our  transit.  There  was  a 
big  wind  blowing  up  the  precipice  from  the  sea, 
so  our  venerable  guide  went  backwards — we  all 
took  it  sitting  astride — to  hold  my  wife's  skirt 
down,  which  was  thoughtful  of  him.  Luckily  I 
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was  laughing  so  much  that  I  partly  forgot  my 
fears,  until  I  came  to  a  sudden  drop  of  a  yard  in 
the  rock-work  of  the  painfully  narrow  path. 
There  I  had  to  meditate  on  many  insignificant 
details  of  my  past  life  for  a  moment,  before  I 
could  steady  my  nerves  sufficiently  to  go  through 
the  process  of  putting  my  feet  on  to  the  centre  of 
the  path,  getting  a  moment's  rigidity  into  my 
knees,  and  sinking  down  again  into  my  former 
position,  with  one  leg  dangling  over  vacancy  on 
either  side  and  my  anxious  eyes  glued  on  the 
middle  of  the  path.  When  we  were  at  last  safely 
across,  we  lay  down  on  the  stunted  heather  and 
looked  at  a  fishing-boat  below,  which  was  the 
tiniest  speck  on  the  water.  Those  terrible  cliffs 
haunted  my  dreams  through  the  night,  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  and  gratitude  that  I  drove 
off  next  day  for  Killybegs,  where  I  found  a  train 
to  take  me  safe  back  to  the  prose  of  home. 
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LONG  holidays,  or  (lest  I  hold  out  too  easy  a 
handle  to  the  envious)  reasonably  continuous 
holidays,  are  all  very  well  in  their  way — and  I 
hope  that  in  these  pages  I  have  not  shown  any 
tendency  to  undervalue  them  —  but  for  pure 
enjoyment  give  me  the  single  day  in  the  midst 
of  work,  whether  it  be  expected  or  unexpected. 
The  former  alternative  allows  of  the  making  of 
plans,  and  involves  the  pleasures  of  anticipation, 
which  some  say  are  greater  than  those  of  realisa- 
tion. It  is  beyond  question  that  the  evening 
before  a  holiday  is  a  period  of  calm  and  undiluted 
bliss,  while  for  those  who  have  not  learnt  how  to 
unhitch  the  future,  the  thought  of  to-morrow's 
return  to  work  is  apt  to  tarnish  the  splendour 
of  to-day.  But  the  unexpected  holiday  is  like  a 
cheery  slap  on  the  back  to  a  man  in  "  the  blues." 
It  is  as  though  you  took  a  London  urchin  on  a 
hot  afternoon  and  set  him  in  front  of  a  large 
strawberry  ice.  I  was  going  to  write,  "  give  him 
a  dip  in  the  sparkling  ocean,"  but  on  considera- 
tion, though  it  is  less  poetical,  I  consider  that 
I  have  used  the  truer  simile.  Such  holidays  are 
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rare  in  my  trade :  I  understand  that  the  other 
professions  are  more  lucky.  But  even  we  sedate 
pedagogues  got  a  taste  of  the  strawberry  ice  a 
year  or  two  ago,  when  our  late  enemies  imprisoned 
sections  of  our  forces  in  various  towns  long  enough 
to  make  things  exciting,  and  then  the  news  came 
flashing  over  the  wires  that  the  tension  was  broken. 
On  the  first  of  these  occasions  our  whole  com- 
munity gathered  in  front  of  the  headmaster's  house, 
and  told  him  in  musical  verse  that  "  he  was  a  jolly 
good  fellow,"  and  that  "  Britons  never,  never, 
never  would  be  slaves,"  and  he  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  said  that  "  school  "  seemed  rather  out  of 
place.  On  the  second  occasion,  I  rather  fancy  that 
we  put  aside  all  formality,  and  went  shouting  on 
our  several  ways  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours, 
before  we  ever  thought  of  asking  leave  of  any  one. 
But  these  extemporised  relaxations,  though 
very  joyful  at  the  outset,  are  rather  liable  to 
fizzle  out  aimlessly,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  some  long  deferred  plan  to  put  into 
execution,  and  I  don't  think  that  a  record  of  my 
doings  would  be  interesting  to  chronicle,  even  to 
myself.  What  I  propose  to  do  as  a  conclusion 
to  my  pleasant  task  is  to  recall  briefly  a  few  odd 
days  and  periods  of  time,  wherein  I  enjoyed  my- 
self mightily,  sometimes  as  the  result  of  my  own 
ingenuity,  sometimes  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
friends  who  put  the  means  of  enjoyment  at  my 
disposal,  and  once  or  twice  owing  to  the  spirit 
of  insubordination  breaking  out  in  my  wife  and 
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leading  her  to  claim  the  management  of  my  affairs 
for  a  while.  Hitherto  it  has  been  my  aim  to 
write  geographically  and  unselfishly,  in  the  hopes 
of  being  able  to  tell  others  where  a  good  and 
pleasant  time  is  to  be  had  for  the  going ;  now, 
though  I  may  hope  to  sketch  in  the  companion 
picture  of  ardent  gratitude  to  my  various  friends, 
including  my  wife,  who  have  made  my  life  so 
pleasant,  my  main  object  is  purely  selfish,  and 
that  is,  to  reap  a  second  crop  of  enjoyment  by 
traversing  again,  if  only  in  memory,  pleasant  fields 
wherein  I  cut  so  broad  a  swath  of  sweet-scented 
clover  or  golden  corn. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  know  where  to  begin. 
Let  us  give  the  honour  to  the  lady.  One  August 
— I  forget  how  long  ago — as  I  was  packing  up 
rods,  and  wondering  why  there  was  no  sound  of 
whistling  and  of  rushing  feet  about  the  silent 
house,  a  voice  was  heard  to  remark,  "  We'll  take 
a  little  row  down  the  Thames  before  we  start." 

"All  right,"  I  replied  obediently,  dropping 
my  landing  net,  which  wanted  mending  as  usual ; 
"  I  leave  it  to  you." 

I  thought  I  caught  a  murmur  of  "  No  trumps," 
but  I  must  have  been  mistaken.  At  any  rate,  if 
my  partner  had  momentarily  lapsed  into  forgetful- 
ness,  she  soon  recovered  herself,  for  on  my  return 
from  a  very  warm  round  on  the  golf  links,  whither 
I  always  adjourn  when  the  leadership  is  taken  out 
of  my  hands,  I  found  everything  set  in  order. 
A  telegram  had  been  sent  to  Salter  to  send  a  nice 
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boat  up  to  Lechlade ;  suitable  raiment  had  been 
selected  and  packed  for  me ;  my  "  panama  "  had 
been  newly  scrubbed  and  was  hanging  out  to  dry. 
One  weak  spot  in  the  organisation  I  knew  I  could 
put  my  finger  on,  at  least  I  always  call  it  a  weak 
spot — "  Have  you  wired  for  rooms  at  the  various 
places  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  Lechlade  is  all  right,"  said  madame. 

"  But  the  other  places,"  I  objected,  as  I  like  to 
be  sure  of  a  bed.  The  answer,  "  What  other 
places  ? "  rather  bowled  me  out.  I  suggested 
vaguely  Reading,  Windsor,  Putney,  Oxford, 
Mortlake,  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  that  dis- 
play of  ignorance  concluded  my  efforts.  The 
reins  fell  from  my  hands.  I  always  drop  them 
with  the  reluctance  bred  of  long  habit,  and  live 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  say,  "  I  told  you  so." 
But  somehow  I  never  seem  to  get  my  opportunity, 
and  the — to  my  mind — haphazard  methods  of 
the  other  sex  are  not  only  crowned  with  success, 
but  are  very  pleasant  in  the  carrying  out.  And 
so  it  turned  out  on  this  joyous  little  cruise.  The 
weather  might  have  been  ordered  direct  from 
heaven,  and  if  we  did  find  all  the  beds  taken  at 
one  or  two  places,  which  we  selected  prospectively 
for  our  halt,  it  only  meant  a  further  row  of  a 
mile  or  two  to  some  other  equally  charming 
haven  of  rest.  It  takes  the  scholastic  mind  a  day 
or  two  to  grasp  the  truth  that  there  is  sometimes 
no  difference  between  five  and  half-past  six,  after 
we  have  gone  through  a  long  spell  of  regarding 
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five  "  punctuality,"  one  minute  past  "  rather  late," 
two  minutes  past  "  very  late,"  five  minutes  past 
"  an  unheard  of  enormity "  ;  but  the  realisation 
is  very  ecstatic  as  it  slowly  comes,  and  paves 
the  way  to  that  abolition  of  clocks  and  watches, 
which  is  the  truest  form  of  holiday  for  the 
members  of  any  profession,  especially  for  those 
of  mine. 

People  who  begin  their  cruises  at  Oxford  seem 
to  me  to  miss  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  Thames. 
Below  Oxford  there  is  a  certain  air  of  cultivation 
and  civilisation  round  his  broad  banks,  which 
is  very  charming  and  beautiful,  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  long  stretches  of  lawn  broken  by 
brilliant  beds  of  flowers,  and  other  delights  so 
familiar  to  those  who  haunt  those  amazing 
reaches ;  but  even  the  woods  which  come  slop- 
ing down  to  the  water's  edge  have  rather  the 
look  of  being  trimmed  into  shape,  and  the 
weeping  willows  must  have  their  perfect  tresses 
combed  every  morning  over  the  transparent 
mirror  which  lies  below  them.  I  could  fancy 
that  the  man  who  came  drifting  down  at  peep 
of  day  might  surprise  them,  comb  in  hand, 
laughing  over  their  toilets,  and  smiling  at  their 
own  fair  images  in  the  water,  until  his  presence 
was  revealed,  and  an  angry  glance  turned  him 
and  his  profane  boat  into  stone,  or  into  a  couple 
of  silvery  sprats,  to  be  hunted  to  their  death  by 
the  great  pike  and  trout  that  lurk  in  those  broad 
reaches. 
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But  above  Oxford  everything  is  more  simple 
and  primitive.  Lechlade  itself,  with  its  broad 
pastures,  and  general  air  of  peace  and  quiet,  is  very 
soothing  to  wearied  nerves.  In  fact,  one  might 
sum  up  the  charms  of  the  whole  district  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  fit  home  and  resting-place  for  William 
Morris,  its  presiding  deity.  Here  the  Thames  is 
no  broad  stream,  but  a  quiet  and  primitive  little 
river,  with  just  comfortable  room  for  a  boat  to 
go  and  no  more ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  reaches  are 
so  weed-grown  that  sailing  is  the  only  reasonable 
method  of  progression.  But  who  can  do  justice 
to  the  charms  of  a  sail  on  such  a  stream  ?  Now 
the  boat  passes  quickly  in  open  water,  with  the 
banks  of  open  pastures  on  either  side,  where  the 
cows  stand  and  gaze  as  they  chew  the  cud ;  now 
it  plunges  into  a  weed-grown  reach,  where  the 
tall  reeds  and  rushes  rise  high  overhead,  among 
which  the  water-hens  are  clucking,  and  the  dab- 
chick  breaks  the  stillness  with  its  shrill  gurgling 
cry,  so  suggestive  of  running  water.  Sometimes 
the  banks  are  ablaze  with  purple  loosestrife,  and 
sometimes  the  water-lilies,  white  and  yellow,  lie 
so  thick  on  the  water  that  the  boat  must  needs 
pass  over  them.  Here  an  avenue  of  tall  poplars 
tempts  the  voyager  to  moor  his  boat  beneath  their 
welcome  shade  and  listen  to  the  secrets  of  the 
whispering  leaves,  and  there  the  graceful  willows 
dip  the  tips  of  their  drooping  branches  in  the 
slowly  running  water,  and,  if  you  push  aside  the 
hanging  curtain,  the  boat  drifts  into  a  mystic 
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bower,  full  of  pale  green  light.  And,  lest  the 
charm  should  grow  weak  from  lack  of  human 
interest,  round  any  of  the  corners  you  may  find 
your  craft  in  danger  of  running  down  a  party  of 
white-limbed  boys,  who  are  revelling  in  their 
morning  or  evening  swim.  A  touch  of  quiet 
excitement  is  also  added  by  the  presence  of  many 
a  rustic  wooden  bridge,  which  make  you  wonder 
whether  your  mast  will  clear  them  or  not,  and 
what  will  be  the  exact  result  if  it  does  not.  I  am 
told  that  they  are  all  safe  but  one,  and  which  that 
one  is  we  did  not  discover.  We  unshipped  the  mast 
twice,  and  ran  two  others  which  looked  extremely 
doubtful.  Luckily,  our  judgment  was  pretty 
correct.  Amid  such  pleasant  scenes  as  these  it  is 
not  surprising  that  we  took  three  days  to  reach 
Oxford.  We  were  not  there  to  break  records, 
but  to  doze  and  dream,  to  watch  the  water-rats 
swim  across  with  a  trailing  stalk  of  weed  in  their 
mouths,  and  sit  up  on  their  hind  legs  under  the 
further  bank  to  nibble  at  it  and  wash  their  faces 
at  intervals,  and  to  listen  to  the  hum  of  insects 
and  the  rustle  of  birds  in  the  cool  reed-beds,  and 
the  heavy  splash  of  the  big  chub  as  they  took  the 
floating  moth.  When  you  go,  you  will  probably 
stop,  as  we  did,  for  the  sake  of  the  names,  at  the 
Trout  Inn  by  Tadpole  Bridge,  where  milk  is  so 
scarce,  though  the  pastures  are  full  of  cows  to 
supply  London,  that  a  goat  is  kept  for  local  use, 
and  for  visitors  a  bottle  of  the  precious  fluid  is 
drawn  up  by  a  long  string  from  the  bottom  of  a 
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well.  In  the  church  on  the  hill  the  parson  still 
preaches  in  a  black  gown.  As  we  loafed  on  Tad- 
pole bridge  towards  evening,  waiting  hungrily  for 
our  dinner,  we  watched  the  most  beautiful  sunset 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  whole  of  the  western 
sky  became  a  golden  lake,  with  the  outline  in 
cloud  of  a  magnificent  coastline,  shading  into 
green  in  many  a  deep-cut  bay,  and  blazing  into 
brighter  gold  along  a  succession  of  rocky  head- 
lands. In  the  foreground  lay  a  dull  purple  island, 
along  the  length  of  which  the  tops  of  the  pine 
woods  plainly  detached  themselves,  and  beyond 
and  out  to  sea  the  surf  broke  in  pale  gold  against 
the  shores  of  rocky  islets,  and,  even  as  we  gazed 
in  wonder,  a  little  cloud-boat  came  out  from  one 
of  these,  and  passed  over  to  the  mainland,  leaving 
behind  it  a  tiny  trail  of  smoke.  I  have  seen  such 
scenes  at  evening  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  but 
never  before  or  since  in  cloudland. 

The  rest  of  our  journey  is  too  familiar  to  merit 
a  detailed  account :  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
great  charm  of  it  lay  in  the  continuity,  not  only 
of  the  journey  but  of  the  weather.  Day  after  day 
we  drifted  on,  sometimes  rowing,  sometimes  sail- 
ing, always  sure  at  evening  of  so  placid  a  stream 
that  the  dipping  of  an  oar  in  its  burnished  surface 
seemed  a  crime,  always  sure  in  the  morning  of  a 
half  veil  of  mist  hanging  over  lawn  and  wood, 
and  at  noonday  of  such  heat  as  would  drive  us  to 
a  siesta  beneath  the  green  shade  of  the  willows, 
whence  we  never  dreamed  of  stirring  till  we  had 
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brewed  our  cups  of  fragrant  tea  in  a  little  spirit- 
kettle  on  the  bank  or  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  Trust  the  other  sex  not  to  forget  that 
pleasantest  of  modern  conveniences.  And  so 
castle  and  palace  and  court  passed  by  us,  and  at 
last  we  reached  Richmond,  beyond  which  we  did 
not  care  to  go.  A  post-card  to  Salter,  and  the 
checking  of  an  inventory  by  the  owner  of  the 
boat-house,  relieved  us  of  all  further  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  our  craft,  beyond  the  ultimate 
payment  of  a  reasonable  bill,  and  we  picked  up 
the  rest  of  our  baggage  in  London,  and  set  off 
north,  east,  or  west,  I  forget  which,  for  a  possibly 
longer  but  certainly  not  pleasanter  spell  of  enjoy- 
ment, under  the  leadership  of  the  masculine 
member  of  the  firm. 

The  view  of  cosy  house-boats  lurking  in  odd 
corners  of  the  river  as  we  passed  along,  suggested 
to  us  the  idea  of  taking  some  such  craft  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  and  this  idea  we  did  eventu- 
ally carry  out,  having  the  good  luck  to  pick  up  a 
small  but  very  comfortable  one,  cheap,  from  a 
honey-mooning  couple,  who  were  getting  tired 
of  the  monotony  earlier  than  they  had  expected. 
Round  this  little  floating  homestead  we  gathered 
a  regular  flotilla  of  small  craft,  and  here  I  learnt 
to  punt  and  to  sit  in  a  Canadian  canoe.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  that  I  "  partially  learnt,"  but  I 
was  very  proud  of  my  progress.  At  the  end  of 
our  fortnight,  wherein  we  had  only  one  wet  day, 
I  could  punt  the  whole  length  of  the  reach,  not 
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very  fast  indeed,  nor  particularly  straight,  but 
without  ever  stopping  to  rectify  my  bearings,  and 
without  running  into  other  craft  or  either  bank. 
It  is  true  that  I  wet  myself  from  head  to  foot, 
and  gave  an  occasional  shower  bath  to  the  other 
occupants  of  the  vessel,  and  it  was  always  a 
wonder  to  me  how  my  wife  could  punt  for  half- 
an-hour  in  white  fluffy  sleeves,  and  emerge  at 
the  end  without  wetting  a  stitch.  But  it  is  well 
that  every  art  should  have  its  hidden  mysteries, 
and,  as  my  main  object  was  pace  at  any  price, 
combined  with  reasonable  straightness,  I  was 
compelled  to  postpone  the  acquirement  of  the 
elegancies  to  a  future  occasion. 

The  canoe  was  more  difficult,  and  it  was  well 
that  I  could  swim.  The  only  other  occupants  of 
the  craft,  while  I  was  learning  to  balance  the 
tricky  and  unstable  little  terror,  were  my  two 
dogs,  and  I  fancy  that  they  regarded  it  as  a 
game  got  up  for  their  especial  enjoyment.  They 
watched  my  motions  eagerly  from  the  first  stroke; 
the  smallest  wobble  put  them  on  the  alert,  and 
when  the  catastrophe  came  they  took  the  water 
with  shouts  of  joy,  and  swam  barking  round  me, 
till  we  all  landed  and  shook  ourselves  on  the 
bank.  When  I  ceased  to  provide  amusement  for 
them,  they  came  reluctantly.  They  were  always 
a  trifle  unwilling  to  leave  the  house-boat,  as  there 
was  a  colony  of  big  rats  on  the  bank,  who  some- 
times ran  along  the  mooring-rope  to  forage 
in  our  larder.  Two  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
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rashness,  and  the  dogs  got  rats  on  the  brain,  and 
sat  on  the  side  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  taking 
vast  leaps  into  the  water  whenever  a  whiskered 
head  showed  itself,  and  digging  lustily  till  they 
were  exhausted. 

The  day  began  with  a  dive  and  a  swim,  then  a 
journey  to  a  pump  on  the  far  side  to  fill  many 
cans  with  fresh  water,  and  then  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  fishing  in  the  bows  to  catch  fine  roach  for 
breakfast,  a  proceeding  which  interested  the  dogs 
vastly  :  I  had  much  trouble  at  first  to  prevent 
them  from  jumping  in  to  grab  at  the  strugglin 
fish.  I  think  that  the  greatest  charm  of  the  li 
was  the  absence  of  a  front  door  and  latch-key. 
If  you  happen  to  go  out  for  a  row  by  moonlight 
there  is  no  need  to  take  a  watch.  I  don't  think 
that  I  shall  ever  forget  our  first  evening  cruise. 
We  wandered  on  and  on  down  stream,  and  then 
it  suddenly  dawned  upon  me  that  we  could  not 
reach  home  till  one  o'clock.  I  was  horror- 
struck.  "  We  shall  be  hideously  late,"  I  ex- 
claimed in  agony,  "and  Mary  will  be  sitting 
up."  "  Why  should  she  ? "  asked  my  wife 
sleepily.  And  then  I  gradually  realised  that 
there  was  no  front  door,  and  that  there  was 
time  no  longer.  The  utter  freedom  and  sense 
of  emancipation  which  I  imbibed  then  for  the 
first  time  gave  me  a  veritable  foretaste  of  heaven. 

I  would  gladly  linger  over  this  fascinating  river, 
but  other  joys  are  beginning  to  cry  their  claims 
through  my  memory.  I  can  at  anyrate  pass  from 
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water  to  water,  from  the  Thames  to  the  beautiful 
estuary  of  the  Avon  at  Christchurch.  The  neces- 
sity of  extemporising  amusement  for  a  day  or 
two  has  led  me  into  many  pleasant  places,  as,  for 
instance,  when  I  hurried  home  one  winter  from 
Switzerland  to  accept  an  invitation  to  shoot 
pheasants  for  three  days  (  "  better  bring  a  thou- 
sand cartridges,"  were  the  words  that  drew  me 
away  from  the  snows),  and  then  found  a  wire  on 
my  table  at  home  to  say  that  the  whole  family 
were  suddenly  stricken  down  with  illness.  That 
disaster  took  me  to  Burnham  in  Somersetshire  to 
pursue  duck  and  curlew  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  a  merry  time  I  enjoyed.  But  no  pleasanter 
place  have  I  ever  found  than  Christchurch.  Our 
plans  were  to  go  to  Scotland  on  the  3Oth  of  July, 
but  a  sudden  postponement  of  two  days  drove  me 
to  devising  some  scheme  to  fill  up  the  interval. 

I  number  among  my  acquaintances  an  old 
fisherman  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  who  keeps 
house  with  a  married  son  and  his  wife,  and  to 
him  I  wrote,  asking  if  I  could  come  and  try  for 
duck  on  the  first.  He  was  delighted,  so  off"  I 
went,  and  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  previous  even- 
ing found  myself  settled  down  to  a  little  dinner 
of  two  freshly  boiled  lobsters  and  a  dainty  chicken, 
with  bottles  of  stout.  After  dinner  the  son  took 
me  out  in  the  boat  to  patrol  the  water,  lest  any  one 
should  antedate  the  shooting  by  a  few  hours.  I 
was  to  represent  a  detective  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and  a  few  serious  words  of  warning  from 
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Jim  to  certain  would-be  delinquents,  combined 
with  a  vicious  and  terrifying  scowl  on  my  face, 
prevented  a  gun  being  fired  till  darkness  settled 
down  over  the  beautiful  scene,  and  the  ducks  had 
peace  for  a  few  more  hours.  The  estuary  of  the 
Avon  is  Lincolnshire  over  again.  At  high  tide 
the  boat  passes  for  several  miles  along  broad 
channels  of  smooth  water  between  vast  beds  of 
reeds  and  rushes,  opening  out  here  and  there  into 
a  wide  lagoon.  The  plash  of  the  waves  on  the 
coast  beyond  falls  rhythmically  on  the  still  even- 
ing air,  and  at  intervals  the  beautiful  tower  of  the 
abbey,  which  rises  in  the  distance,  apparently  out 
of  a  bed  of  reeds,  sends  the  hours  and  the  quarters 
booming  across  the  water.  In  this  paradise  the 
duck  breed  freely,  winging  their  way  at  evening 
up  the  Avon  to  inland  feeding  grounds ;  we 
watched  many  companies  pass  over  our  heads 
as  we  policed  the  waters,  and  smacked  our  lips 
in  anticipation  of  the  morrow.  As  soon  as  ever 
it  was  dark  my  guide  sent  me  to  bed,  warning  me 
that  he  would  have  to  call  me  at  half-past  two,  as 
there  would  be  many  afloat,  and  it  behoved  us  to 
get  a  good  place.  I  did  not  trouble  to  undress, 
but  just  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep,  and  I  was 
hardly  asleep  when  I  heard  his  knock  at  the  door. 
I  was  rather  angry  at  being  awakened  so  soon,  and 
asked  him  roughly  what  he  wanted.  He  had  the 
cheek  to  say  that  it  was  half-past  two,  and  as  my 
watch  supported  his  tale  I  jumped  up  and  put  on 
my  boots.  We  fed  sumptuously  at  that  early 
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hour  on  bottled  stout  and  ship's  biscuits,  and 
plunged  out  into  the  cool  darkness,  wending  our 
mystic  way  in  and  out  of  the  reed-beds,  where 
boats  were  already  ensconced,  and  eager  gunners 
talked  in  whispers  and  prayed  for  the  dawn.  At 
last  we  made  our  point — a  small  island  with  a 
natural  bunker,  wherein  we  ensconced  ourselves, 
at  least  I  did,  while  my  cheery  guide  took  the 
boat  a  little  further  on  into  a  bed  of  rushes.  He 
told  me  that  I  need  not  bother  to  retrieve  my 
birds,  as  the  falling  tide  would  leave  them  high 
and  dry.  We  were  none  too  soon,  as  two  other 
boats  in  quick  succession  approached  my  domain, 
and  a  warning  whistle  from  me  sent  them  else- 
where, muttering  to  themselves.  I  know  what 
my  feelings  would  have  been,  had  I  found  my 
favourite  lair  occupied  by  a  stranger. 

Long  before  I  could  see,  guns  began  to  sound, 
one  gentleman  on  my  left  being  particularly  active. 
But  gradually  my  eyes  got  used  to  the  darkness, 
and  I  heard  a  rush  of  wings,  and  discharged  both 
barrels  at  some  spectral  forms  which  fled  past  me 
into  the  darkness.  I  knew  that  I  was  somewhere 
handy  with  the  first  barrel,  but  the  second  was 
pure  conjecture.  However,  I  heard  something 
splash  into  the  water,  and  congratulated  myself 
that  I  had  not  shot  in  vain.  I  had  not  the 
vaguest  notion  what  I  should  find.  Then  came 
a  period  of  waiting,  while  other  guns  were  busy 
all  round  me,  my  neighbour  on  the  left  being 
very  determined  to  use  up  his  cartridges.  The 
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red  flash  of  his  heavy  gun  was  very  pretty  in  the 
darkness. 

Day  was  now  breaking,  thick  with  mist,  and 
out  of  the  mist  right  on  to  the  top  of  me  came 
a  huge  heron.  I  had  no  hesitation  about  firing, 
as  my  boatman  had  said  that  his  old  father  would 
rather  eat  them  than  a  duck,  and  down  he  came 
with  a  thud  on  to  the  ground,  which  told  me  that 
the  tide  was  out,  but  I  dare  not  look  up  to  see 
what  had  been  the  result  of  my  first  shot,  for  fear 
of  alarming  any  birds  that  might  be  coming  my 
way.  It  was  not  long  before  my  self-restraint 
met  with  its  reward,  for  a  couple  of  unmistakable 
duck  flew  across  the  line  of  my  vision,  and,  as  the 
drift  of  mist  which  had  brought  the  heron  on  the 
top  of  me  had  nearly  passed  me  by,  I  was  able  to 
get  them  both,  and  I  had  hardly  put  in  fresh 
cartridges  when  a  snipe  came.  Luckily  I  saw  him 
in  time,  and,  as  he  was  not  twisting  much,  I 
added  him  to  the  rest  of  my  scattered  bag. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock  and  I  was  getting  very 
hungry,  but  as  my  guide  gave  no  sign  I  lay  low 
for  a  while.  I  began  to  realise  how  my  neigh- 
bours got  so  much  shooting  when  an  old  cor- 
morant came  prowling  along,  almost  out  of  rifle 
shot.  He  wandered  everywhere,  looking  for  a 
quiet  place  to  get  his  breakfast,  and  from  every 
clump  of  rushes  over  which  he  passed  came  puffs 
of  smoke.  He  did  not  mind  in  the  least,  and 
gave  every  one  their  chance.  I  suppose  he  was 
responsible  for  the  discharge  of  at  least  thirty 
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cartridges.  My  friend  on  the  left  gave  him  three, 
one  at  about  a  hundred  yards  as  he  came,  a  second 
at  about  ninety  yards  straight  overhead,  and  a 
third  as  he  faded  away  into  the  distance,  I  got 
one  more  shot  myself  at  a  passing  duck,  rather 
high,  and  was  behind  him,  but  my  young  fisher- 
man dropped  him  very  prettily.  It  was  the  only 
shot  he  got,  as  he  had  sacrificed  himself  for  me. 
I  shouted  my  congratulations  and  added  that  I 
was  starving,  so  he  gave  the  signal  for  departure, 
and  I  emerged  to  collect  the  slain.  The  heron 
was  obvious,  and  one  duck,  and  I  soon  spotted  the 
other  one,  which  could  just  move  and  had  got 
some  distance  towards  the  retreating  water,  but  I 
was  in  plenty  of  time  to  intercept  him.  My  first 
shot  in  the  dark  had  killed  one  lapwing,  and  the 
second  blind  attempt  was  responsible  for  three, 
and  finally  the  snipe  was  found  after  some  search- 
ing, so  I  had  not  done  badly. 

We  paddled  home  without  hurrying  ourselves, 
and  after  a  very  welcome  breakfast  of  fresh  fish 
and  fried  bacon,  and  an  hour's  rest  after  our 
labours,  wandered  out  again  to  try  if  we  could 
pick  up  anything,  taking  some  stout  and  sand- 
wiches with  us,  and  a  big  black  retriever  to  beat 
out  the  rushes  at  low  water.  The  casual  gunners 
either  had  no  dog  or  had  gone  away  to  rest  before 
the  evening  flight,  so  we  had  the  country  to  our- 
selves, and  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  have  come, 
for  I  got  a  couple  more  duck,  one  redshank,  one 
coot,  three  snipe,  and  a  curlew.  Of  course  it  was 
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easy  work  shooting  the  duck  out  of  the  tall  reeds, 
but  the  snipe  flew  as  trickily  as  they  generally  do, 
and  I  was  lucky  in  only  missing  one.  My  train 
was  due  to  leave  at  six,  so  we  went  back  to  tea  at 
four,  whereat  I  consumed  two  fresh  eggs  and 
another  lobster.  My  venerable  host  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  heron  that  he  insisted  on  my 
taking  away  with  me  a  couple  of  lobsters,  and  I 
left  with  a  very  nice  bag  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  my 
wife,  after  one  of  the  pleasantest  days  that  I  ever 
remember  to  have  spent,  but  so  hopelessly  sleepy 
that  I  had  to  tell  the  guard  to  rouse  me  at  Win- 
chester. I  slept  all  the  way,  and  I  slept  in  the 
cab.  The  smell  of  dinner  woke  me  for  an  hour, 
and  then  I  staggered  to  bed,  and  dreamed  of 
peaceful  lagoons  and  wildernesses  of  reeds,  over 
which  dream-birds  of  queer  shape  flew  like  cork- 
screws, and  refused  to  come  down  when  palpably 
shot. 

It  remains  only  that  I  should  add  to  my 
veracious  chronicle  some  brief  recognition  of  the 
kindness  of  many  friends,  who  have  entertained 
me  so  pleasantly  on  many  a  casual  holiday  in  the 
middle  of  my  work,  pandering  to  my  degraded 
tastes  in  a  way  which  some  stern  philosophers 
might  call  unseemly,  but  which  has  always  struck 
me  as  singularly  felicitous,  if  a  trifle  undeserved.'' 

Our  pious  founder,  William  of  Wykeham,  saw 
fit  to  ordain,  and  blessed  be  his  memory,  that 
we  inheritors  of  his  bounty  should  keep  holiday 
on  Saints'  days.  Subsequent  wisdom  has  seen  fit 
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slightly  to  curtail  this  privilege,  but  we  have 
enough  left  to  enable  us  to  scatter  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  compass,  from  early  morn  till 
dewy  eve,  two  or  three  times  in  each  term,  say 
on  eight  days  in  the  year,  lest  I  should  spread 
abroad  the  impression  that  we  are  underworked, 
and  provoke  hostile  criticism.  You  must  re- 
member that  we  get  no  compensation  when  these 
blessed  days  are  swallowed  up  in  Sunday ;  also 
that  one  or  two  Saints,  who  hajd  the  whole 
calendar  to  choose  from,  insisted  on  selecting 
the  same  day.  I  cannot  speak  ill  of  holy  men, 
but  it  sometimes  strikes  us  as  rather  hard,  when 
we  have  to  toil  in  school  on  a  day  that  was 
obviously  made  for  fishing,  that  Saint  Simon 
and  Saint  Jude  could  not  have  taken  each  their 
own  day. 

I  have  a  letter  before  me  now  : — "  The  water 
is  at  your  disposal  on  the  2nd ;  you  will  find  a 
trap  to  meet  you,  and  the  keys  are  in  the  doors 
of  the  huts.  Good  sport."  Could  anything  be 
nicer?  Those  huts  recur  at  intervals,  and  con- 
tain cases  of  cider,  whisky,  soda,  beer,  and  other 
drinks,  and  the  keys  are  in  the  doors.  It  almost 
tempts  one  to  pray  for  a  blazing  day,  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  an  adequate  thirst,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  water  is  clear  and  shallow,  and  that, 
even  on  a  dull  day,  such  as  I  really  hope  for, 
one  has  to  crawl  towards  a  rising  fish  through  a 
tangle  of  meadowsweet  and  scented  marsh-orchis, 
and  crouch  behind  a  stunted  willow  for  the  cast, 
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while  the  snipe  bleats  overhead,  and   the   king- 
fisher darts  away  like  a  blue  meteor. 

The  owner  of  this  blessed  water  persists  in 
declaring  that  the  fish  are  tame  and  unsophisti- 
cated, and  that  it  is  really  a  shame  to  fish  for 
them.  He  almost  leads  you  to  suppose  that  they 
take  the  fly  from  between  his  fingers,  when  he 
whistles.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  if  I  approach  any 
of  the  reaches  incautiously,  standing  at  my  full 
height,  the  whole  stretch  of  the  water  is  furrowed 
by  the  great  fish  rushing  in  panic  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  and  then  back  again.  Therefore  I 
grovel,  and  sometimes  hook  one  of  these  tame 
darlings,  and  a  pretty  commotion  is  the  result. 
All  his  pals  come  cruising  round  to  see  what  is 
the  matter,  and  when  they  realise  that  Augustus 
Maculatus,  or  whatever  may  be  his  dignified  name, 
has  got  a  "  wrong  un,"  they  hurry  away  to  spread 
the  news  into  every  corner  of  the  river.  The 
victim,  meanwhile,  keeps  your  nerves  on  the 
throb,  and  runs  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
safety,  sometimes  towards  a  patch  of  weed,  some- 
times towards  a  plank  bridge.  When  he  makes 
for  the  latter,  I  harden  my  heart  and  walk  the 
other  way,  and  sometimes  the  hook  comes  out, 
and  sometimes  the  fish  is  persuaded  that  I  am  a 
bit  the  stronger.  When  he  goes  for  the  weeds,  I 
do  not  greatly  care,  for  the  water  is  shallow,  and 
I  can  wade  in,  and  either  dislodge  him,  or  net 
him  among  the  tanglement.  But  whatever  they 
do,  I  am  always  glad  to  see  them  in  the  net,  for 
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they  are  lusty  and  handsome,  and  a  basket  of 
three  brace,  such  as  I  had  the  luck  to  bring  home 
one  day  last  year,  is  indeed  worth  showing  to 
one's  friends. 

It  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  water,  even  when  the 
fish  are  not  rising  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  sheltered 
meadows,  through  which  the  stream  flows,  are  a 
perfect  tangle  of  wild  flowers,  among  which  the 
"  bog-bean,"  with  its  chestnut-like  blossoms,  is 
especially  conspicuous,  and  the  birds  obviously 
regard  the  place  as  a  sanctuary,  and  pay  very 
slight  attention  to  the  fisherman  ;  the  wagtails 
pursue  the  flies,  running  with  dainty  feet  over  the 
floating  weed,  and  the  moor-hen  plays  with  her 
brood  of  fluffy  black  balls  in  and  out  of  the 
fringe  of  sedges.  At  evening,  when  you  are 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  it  is  time  to  pack 
up  and  catch  the  last  train,  or  whether  you  have 
time  for  just  one  more  try,  the  great  white  owls 
come  floating  past  on  noiseless  wing,  while  the 
goatsuckers  flap  their  wings  with  loud  claps  over 
their  backs,  or  sit  purring  to  one  another  on  a 
branch.  One  leaves  such  a  cool  and  placid  scene 
with  reluctance,  and  the  memory  of  it  serves  to 
keep  the  spirit  fresh  for  many  days  even  in  the 
hot  class-room. 

I  visit  the  same  scene  again  in  the  autumn  or 
winter,  but  armed  with  a  different  weapon,  for,  in 
place  of  the  rising  fish,  the  pheasants  now  come 
rushing  over  the  tops  of  the  willows,  or  of  the 
beech  plantations,  which  border  on  the  stream 
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here  and  there;  and  where  one  hauled  out  the 
two-pounder  from  the  pool  in  the  bend  a  few 
months  ago,  one  now  drops  the  cock-pheasant  in 
gorgeous  apparel  with  a  loud  splash  into  the 
water  behind  ;  and  from  the  beds  of  sedge,  where 
the  trout  picked  off  the  flies  at  evening,  so  close 
to  the  treacherous  stalks  that  casting  was  a  risky 
business  in  the  waning  light,  a  couple  of  teal  or  a 
heavy  mallard  will  rise  with  a  loud  splash  and 
commotion,  and  wing  their  way  quickly  down 
stream,  till  a  well-aimed  shot  drops  them  also  on 
to  the  calm  surface,  with  a  splash  that  rejoices 
the  heart  of  the  man,  who  does  not  get  these 
chances  every  day.  The  snipe  also,  whose  som- 
nolent bleating  was  so  soothing  in  June,  as  he 
towered  into  the  sky  and  came  humming  down 
with  outstretched  wings,  now  keeps  every  one 
alert  and  wakeful,  for  he  may  rise  anywhere  out 
of  the  sedges  in  the  meadows,  a  source  of  joy 
to  those  who  can  stop  his  tangled  flight,  and  of 
sorrow  to  those  who  fail.  There  is  a  large  pond 
with  rushy  banks,  where  I  had  the  rare  experience 
of  a  snipe-drive  on  one  occasion,  nor  did  I  find 
the  slippery  fowl  any  easier  to  hit,  when  coming 
towards  me,  than  he  seems  to  be  when  I  walk 
him  up.  However,  I  got  one  as  he  hurried  over- 
head, and  felt  more  satisfaction  in  picking  him 
up  than  I  feel  over  many  pheasants. 

This  country  abounds  in  partridges,  and  the 
line  of  their  flight  is  intersected  by  a  long  hedge 
of  high  yew  trees,  from  which  the  ground  slopes 
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steeply  on  either  side.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
very  perfection  of  partridge-driving,  for  the  guns 
can  stand  far  back  from  the  hedge,  and  take  the 
birds  as  they  top  the  yews,  with  plenty  of  time 
for  a  second  shot  overhead,  and  none  too  low 
overhead  either.  When  the  beaters  come  up,  the 
guns  fall  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  yews, 
again  down  in  a  slight  hollow,  and  a  fresh  line  of 
beaters  bring  the  birds  back,  with  others  to  make 
up  the  number  of  the  slain.  There  is  none  of 
the  crouching  behind  low-trimmed  hedges,  or, 
worse  still,  hurdles,  peering  anxiously  through  the 
top  or  round  the  side,  and  wondering  whether  it 
will  be  safe  to  shoot  at  the  skimming  birds  with- 
out risk  to  the  beaters  beyond,  and  whether  it  is 
altogether  kind  to  take  a  second  shot  at  a  bird, 
who  only  presents  a  pretty  red  tail  to  be  shot  at. 
There  are  very  few  wounded  birds  of  those  who 
pass  high  over  the  yew  trees ;  if  you  hit,  you  kill, 
and  if  you  miss,  your  friends  laugh  and  shout 
pleasant  remarks,  and  the  bird  whispers  "  thank 
you  "  in  the  distance. 

The  only  other  place  where  I  have  seen 
partridges  come  so  well,  is  on  the  ground  of 
another  kind  friend,  who  helps  to  pile  sugar  and 
cream  on  to  my  strawberries.  Here  there  is  a 
long  strip  of  well-grown  oaks,  rather  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe,  and  on  the  concave  side  lies  a 
deep  grassy  hollow  of  some  acres,  well  loved  by 
the  bonny  brown  birds.  After  the  guns  have 
walked  through  this  hollow,  taking  toll  of  such 
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coveys  as  rise  within  shot,  the  beaters  bring  up 
the  country  beyond  in  sections,  while  you  move 
up  towards  the  trees.  There  is  no  fear  of  the 
birds  trying  to  break  out  at  the  sides,  for  every- 
thing that  is  put  up  hurries  straight  off  for  the 
well-known  hollow,  and  you  may  well  stand  up 
to  your  full  height,  when  you  hear  the  welcome 
cry  of  "  Mark  over "  floating  down  the  breeze, 
for  the  birds  cannot  possibly  see  you  till  they  clear 
the  trees,  and  every  extra  inch  of  stature  brings 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  so  much  nearer  to  birds, 
which  look  very  nearly  out  of  shot,  and  which 
come  over  the  trees  in  such  a  hurry.  This  is 
the  place  to  which  I  should  like  to  bring  some 
of  the  people  who  talk  severely  about  the  iniquity 
of  shooting  tame  chickens,  and  bid  them  try  to 
shoot  their  dinner.  The  birds  don't  look  much 
bigger  than  starlings,  but  they  come  down  all 
right,  far  away  back  over  your  head,  if  you  only 
give  them  enough  room,  and  can  contrive  to 
make  your  shot  reach  the  place  at  the  same  time 
as  the  bird. 

Such  are  the  pleasures  for  which  I  owe  grati- 
tude to  many  friends,  and  if  I  ever  do  have  a  day 
unoccupied,  I  can  always  go  down  to  Lyndhurst, 
and  watch  the  butterflies  which  I  once  chased  so 
gaily.  There  are  many  worse  ways  of  spending 
a  holiday  than  this.  In  some  of  those  great 
beech  glades  it  Ls  easy  to  sit  for  hours  on  the  soft 
cushion  of  dead  leaves,  listening  to  the  "  Take 
two  cows,  Taffy"  of  the  wood-pigeons,  and 
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watching  the  great  brown  fritillaries  flapping 
about,  while  the  white  admirals,  like  wood- 
nymphs  in  black  and  white,  float  hither  and 
thither,  or  stop  to  hover  over  a  bramble  blossom. 
The  world  is  so  busy,  even  over  its  pleasures, 
that  it  does  a  man  good,  now  and  then,  to  steep 
his  soul  in  utter  idleness  amid  such  surroundings 
as  these.  Truth,  in  many  phases  of  herself,  has 
emerged  from  her  proverbial  retreat  in  these 
later  days,  and  can  be  found  in  many  crowded 
thoroughfares,  but  there  certainly  remains  a  rich 
residuum  of  her  veritable  essence  at  the  bottom 
of  those  green  wells  among  the  beech  trees, 
and  there  it  is  dear  to  my  heart  to  commune 
with  her. 

I  have  been  crying  over-long  across  the  silence, 
and  my  voice  is  growing  hoarse.  It  may  seem  to 
some  that  I  have  sung  of  the  joys  of  playtime 
over-much,  and  have  represented  honest  toil  as 
irksome.  Well !  I  never  knew  a  man  yet,  worthy 
of  the  name  of  man,  who  did  not  enjoy  his  holi- 
days, nor  yet  again  who  did  not  enjoy  his  work. 
But  work  is  not  a  thing  to  sing  of  at  the  same 
time  as  one  sings  of  the  joys  of  play.  The  two 
lyres  are  tuned  so  differently.  And  if  I  have 
inverted  the  maxim  of  "  Work  first  and  pleasure 
afterwards,"  and  chosen  to  sing  of  the  latter  to  the 
neglect  of  the  former,  I  can  only  cry  "  peccavi." 
But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  am  inclined,  just 
at  present,  to  do  penance  for  my  sins.  The  ink 
of  rebellion  floods  my  pen,  and  drives  me  at 
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times  to  revile  my  work,  in  order  to  emphasise 
more  strongly  the  delights  of  my  playtime.  Bless 
me  !  How  I  have  enjoyed  them  !  By  river  and  by 
lake,  on  moor  and  on  mountain,  through  wood- 
land and  through  marsh,  wherever  the  sun  has 
shone  and  the  breezes  have  blown  fresh  and  cool, 
I  have  realised  that  my  lines  were  cast  in  pleasant 
places,  and  among  kindly  folk,  and  I  trust  that 
I  have  not  been  unthankful. 

It  is  becoming  the  fashion,  I  fear,  for  men  to 
speak  lightly  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  to 
dissuade  the  young  from  placing  it  among  their 
ambitions.  They  say,  forsooth,  that  the  rewards 
are  insufficient  to  cover  the  drudgery.  One  comic 
gentleman  has  lately  described  it  as  a  trade  where, 
at  the  end  of  a  life's  toil,  you  are  told  to  pack 
and  be  off,  and  are  given  a  parting  testimonial  in 
the  shape  of  a  Gladstone  bag  to  hold  your  effects 
and  savings.  Perhaps  at  the  end  I  shall  be  glad 
to  go,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  dream  of  it  at  present ; 
perhaps  I  shall  grudge  the  giving  of  my  life's 
work,  but  if  I  do,  I  am  unworthy  to  have  eaten 
of  the  salt. 

And  if  in  these  pages,  O  British  Boy,  I  have 
at  times  shown  pleasure  at  being  where  you  were 
not,  have  congratulated  myself  that  you  were 
tying  kettles  on  to  the  tails  of  other  dogs  than 
me,  it  was  only  a  form  of  speech,  O  Beloved. 
I  daresay  that  you  are  not  over  pleased  either, 
when  I  turn  up  in  your  holiday  haunts.  Like  all 
other  good  friends  who  see  a  great  deal  of  one 
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another,  we  each  love  the  other  the  better  for  an 
occasional  separation.  But  whatever  I  may  have 
said  in  these  wild  pages,  whatever  I  may  say  here- 
after in  bitter  moments,  should  they  ever  come  to 
me,  I  would  here  assure  you  that  your  joys  are 
mine,  and  that,  in  my  long  sojourn  in  your  midst, 
I  have  never  met  aught  but  the  kindliest  sympathy 
and  good  fellowship.  We  neither  of  us  exactly 
love  the  class-room  on  a  hot  afternoon ;  nor 
even  very  greatly  when  the  chill  dawn  of  a  late 
November  morning  sees  us  trudging  thither 
breakfastless  and  miserable.  I  daresay  we  have 
realised  at  times  that  the  fish  were  rising  and  the 
partridges  at  home  in  the  turnips,  but  not  for  us. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  my  shortcomings 
on  the  path  of  duty,  I  have  always  found  in  you, 
beneath  an  occasional  incrustation  of  surface  idle- 
ness, a  great  and  honest  desire,  not  perhaps  to 
master  the  intricacies  of  Cicero,  or  to  revel  in  the 
glories  of  Latin  prose,  but  to  try  to  please,  not 
only  those  at  home,  whose  hopes  centre  in  you, 
but  even  me.  The  joys  of  term-time  are  greater 
and  deeper  and  more  enduring  than  those  of  the 
holidays,  and  you  will  remember  them  when  the 
others  are  forgotten,  but  they  are  much  harder  to 
set  down  in  ink,  and  therefore  I  have  chosen  the 
easier  task. 

Spirit  of  morning,  whose  unsandalled  feet 

Are  wet  with  dew,  come  tripping  o'er  the  lea  : 

Touch  into  wakefulness  the  meadowsweet, 
And  kiss  the  blossoms  off  the  apple-tree. 
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Spirit  of  noonday,  with  thy  fiery  gaze 

Quench  the  wild  morning's  ardent  ecstasy  : 

Dim  the  hill's  outline  in  thy  quivering  haze, 
And  hush  the  wild  bird's  rustic  minstrelsy. 

Spirit  of  night,  that  broodest  in  the  pine, 
Reveal  thy  mystic  wonders  to  our  sight, 

Fill  all  the  woodlands  with  thy  joy  divine, 

With  the  pale  moonshine  and  the  still  starlight. 

Oh  !   could  I  sing  the  songs  ye  sing  to  me, 
How  joy  would  kindle  in  world-wearied  eyes, 

And  hearts  deep-sunk  in  sorrow  wake  and  see 
The  untarnished  splendour  of  the  sunlit  skies  ! 

G.  M.  A.  H, 


THE     END 
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